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+. FRANK 
Fully” etd ‘by A. B. Frost. 

“ One of the most. delightful books Mr. Stockton has 
ever writted. Itis capital reading. Mr. Frost's pictures 


» clk nekaan. ¥. Times. 


.  Hlustrated. by Frost. $2.00. 
“Neto volumes, silo, in a box, $4.00. 


FWiLD BEASTS “0 


“A Study of the Character Sang 
Habits of ye Elephant,. Lio’ 
Panther, v ige J 
Tiger, Puima.\ Jaguar 
Bear. By phe Neveaers 
Poarer, Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00. 
‘Tt is filled with thrilling incident and adventure and 
is.at the same time a work which will arousea love for 
natural history.” — Boston Advertiser. : 


S THE SHERMAN 
LETTERS 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891. Edited by Rachet Snerman 
Tuornvike. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 


“A unique collection of letters, rich in material for 
future historical history, and vitally interesting as a series 
of unconscious self-revelations of two eminent men. Valu- 
able as a contribution to history, it has the charm and 
fascination of an enthralling character-study.” 

—New York Tribune. 


A Christinas Recollection. By THomas Netson Pace. 

Illustrated by A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 

** Another of Mr. Page's dclightful tales of Southern life. 
The ilhistrations are very cffective, and the volume is 
tastefully bound.”"— Boston Times. 

Marse Chan. _ Illustrated by W. T. Smedley, 
Meh Lady. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
In uniform style. Each, small folio, $1.50. 
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\ By Mrs. James T. Fietps. 
Ilustrated with Portraits, 
Autograph Fac-similes, 
etc. 8vo, $2.50: 


A volume of unique literary interest. The late James 
T. Fields left a library remarkable for its associations, 
and especially distinguishede for its personal relics of 
men of letters. Mrs. Fields presents here asympathetic 
account of these treasures that will attract all interested 
in the personalities of litexry men and women. 


CALENDA 


By H. E. Parkxurst. With 24 
Illustrations. 12mo0, $1.50 met. 


The author describes with sympathy and enthusiasm 
the birds as they appear throughout the year in Central 
Park, the number and variety of which will surprise 
the general reader, for with this guide he will be able 
to identify every bird of importance. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A. B, DURAND, BY JOHN DURAND. 


Hlustrated with Photogravures, “Two Editions. 


Onebarid-made paper, 4to, limited to 100 copies, $ 


17.50 net 


; square 8vo, limited to 500 copies, $6.00 ne?, 


Mr. Durand’s life is an epitome of American art history, and this-volume narratcs rot only the artist's iife, but the development of American painting during the past half-century. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. 


By James A, Froune. 8vo, $2.50. 


“The volume is one of rare value and 
must become a historical standard.” 
Boston Advertiser. 


LIFE OF CHARLES 
LORING BRACE. 


Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited by his 
posi With Portraits.. 8vo, $2.50. 


the Newnboye" accomplished by Mr. Brace, particularly 
ewsboys’ Lodging re, gives to his biography 
eel jar interest. It reveals his mental and spiritual as 
well as his external experience--his private life, and his 
views on moraland political questions. . 


THREE SCORE AND TEN YEARS. 


Recollections. By W.J.Linton. With rare $2.00. 


These recollections cover an unusuall iy Toa iod of an 
unusually varied life, and reveal a rich fund : interesting 
reminiscences of cminent men and women, as oe as of the 
events:-with which their names are assoc 


OTHER NEW BOOKS ARE—* Three Years of Arctic Service,” by Gen. A. W. Greely, 
Shakspere,” a Study of Elizabethan Literature, by Barrett Wendell (12mo, $1.75); 
‘*Costume of Colonial Times,” by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle (12mo, $1.25); 


Apthorp-(12mo, $1.50); 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By E. Benjamin Anprews, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Two vols. With Maps. Cr. 8vo, $4.00. 
frome the histories of the United States Dr. Andrews’ 

work will fill a unique position, being at the same time a 

genuine fig ny of literature and a comprehensive story of 

the growth of the country from the earliest times down to 
the present, in a form brief and easily to be grasped. 


THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS. 


By Tuomas NeELson Pace. 12m0, $1.25. 


Containin; ng six stories, rich in pictures of old Virginia 
ie: and told with that simple, exquisite art that stamps 

ae Page as the finest exponent of the old:and new, South 
in fiction. 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 


By Georce W. Caste, +12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Cable’s new novel diapiave his talents at their best. 
It is a remarkable picture of an old Southern town. 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Ravenshoe, 2 vols. Austin Elliot, : vol. 
The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn, 2 vols. 
Each 12mo, $1.00. The set in a box, $5.00. 








New Popular Edition (Must., 
** Musicians and Music Lovers,” and Other Musical Essays, by W. F. 
“The Religions of Japan,” by William Elliott Griffis 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DEAN STANLEY. 


By R, E. ProTHero and Dean Brabtey. 
Cheaper Fdition, 2 vols. $5.00. 
‘It does not contain an uninteresting 
or unnecessary page. It isan enchanting 
picture of the man. It is a noble record of 
one of the Er pes Church’s noblest min- 
isters.”— The Advance. 


SEA AND LAND. 

Coast and Deep Sea Phenomena, with especial refer- 
ence to the Life of Man. By Prof, N. S. SHALER. 
Hlustrated. $2.50. 

Written in the author's well-known, popular style, and, 
fully illustrated from his photographs of curious an signifir 
cant phases of the realm of nature with which he deals. 


THE ODES OF HORACE 

Translated by Wiitiam,E, Guapstone. 8vo, $1.50, 

The difficulty of turning the Latin of Horace into corre- 

nding terse, ¢pigrammatic, and at the same time poetical 

nglish has been mastered by Mr. Gladstone in a manner 
that will recommend his volume to all lovers of the classics 
as an example of remarkably sympathetic and vigorous 
translation. 


8vo, $5.00); “* William 


(12mo, $2.00); «Travels Amongst the Great Andes,” by Edward Whymper, Cheaper Edition (Must., 8v0, $4.00). 
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MRSS HS PARAM 


PICCINO, 


And Other Child Stories, 
By Mrs. Frances Hopcson 
Burnetr. _ Illustrated by 
R. B, Birch. Square 8vo, 
uniform with “ Little Lord 
Pearse th $1.50. 


rs, Burton Harrison writes: 

«The jhistory of Piccino’s ‘two 

elicate-as one of the 

that ‘pring in” t . tock walls air pein ogg 
editerranean. ee ae volume, in fair 

furthermore embe! ellis by Mr, Birch’s g: 

‘pathetic drawings.” 


THE WAGNER STORY BOOK. 
Firélight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. By Wit- 
uam Henry-Frost. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“A most charming volume."—Boston Advertiser. 
‘NORSELAND: TALES. 
By 3 ‘H. Bovesen. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25, 
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€ THE BUTTERFLY 


Die Pee ae. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 


In the Heart of the Rockies. A Story of Colorado. 
Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Norman Conquest. 
When London Burned. A Story of Restoration Times. 


Each, crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


‘“They are as animated and descriptive as the Henty 
books‘always are, giving plenty of dependable facts at the 
same tithe that the narrative interest is well sustained. 

‘ —Philadelphia Press. 


CZAR AND SULTAN. 
The Adventure of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. By ArcnipaLp Fores. Illus- 
trated. —12mo, $2.00. 


‘“‘ A brilliant and exciti 
add to its interest and value.’’- 


TO GREENLAND AND THE POLE. 


narrative, and the drawings 


—N. Y. Observer. 





A Story of Adventure in the Arctic Re aw 
Gorvon Srasies. Illustrated. 12mo, 
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CARIBBEES. 


By Dr. Eucent Murray-Aaron. 
With 8 full-page illustrations. 
12mo, $2.00, 

“We have rarely become interested 


in a:boy’s book that contained so much valuable informa- 
tion conveyed in so interesting a manner.’’—Boston Times. 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. 
By Beatrice Harraven. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. 


A sweet sory of child life by the author of ‘‘ Ships that 
Pass in the Night. 


LOVE: SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 


By Eucene Fievp. 


MAKING OF. OHIO VALLEY STATES: 
Mustrated. 


16mo0, $1.00. 


By Samuet ADaMs eee: 12m0, $1.50. 








it stecoeetok Colonial 
The, extraordinary su cays -rurough 


ee on the pepe Tines, like 1 
Sere ee ener = "y 
essary rrp’ of 3 iidattabons eo cate ag ah ightfal 
Christmas gift. 


The Colonial Library. 


COLONIAL. DAYS AND DAMES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS, 
Two volumes. 12mo. Tir dox, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 


- The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries, By 

FREDERICK KASSON. With twelve full-page li- 

e lustrations by ¥F. de Myrbach. 2 volumes. 8vo. 
va 50. ee 

handsome volumes form —— addition to 


Napoleonic Merratere which perfec ccords. with 
the fashion of the 


Naassienn and the Fair Sex. | 


By FREDERICK MASSON. With Numerous Ilustra- 
tions in the best style of the Krench ‘Art. 1 vol- 
umie. Svo. $5.00. 


A large pro peo of the oneaees of the ck 
work appea: he Figaro, the idea of writingtnem 
being ft Ae the aut. 5" aid the Salons awed ugs- 
Geet. aa.) t women és eee ae Ponaak 
an Consul, 


absorbing pa 
nan? La if so, ian In his 
ook. ‘the “anthor sor has found many powerful. anes and 
has ee t ofa that@ave been 
years. The resultisa narrative of 
—s facts as S they appear from these various evi- 
neces. 





Memoirs of Count 
Lavalette. 


Adjutant and Private Secretary to Napoleon, and 
Postmaster.General under the Empire. With 
portraits. 
America, 12mo.» Cloth, $3.00. A limited edition 
of % large-paper. copies for America, $6.00. 

Few persons knew Napoleon as did Lavalette; and 
hineorinne eis materials may place full confi- 
dence in his recital. No other facts are mentioned 
than those in which he was an eye-witness, and the 
— ease’ will prove a sufficient voucher for 
the trath. 


A limited edition of 150 copies for | 





‘Cotfane 6 or ~Healye ey 


By Mapame DE STAEL.. Translated. han In- 
yy. Illustrated 


Published in connection with Dent & C6, at Lan: 
don, 


Early. English Ballads. _ 


Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated by w. 
Cubitt Cooke. Ilustrated with about two hun- 
dred I) 
half calf or half morocco, #10.00. 


History of the French 


Revolution. 

By penny ADOLPRE THIEKS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translate?, with Notes.and Illustrations 
from the most authentic sources, by Frederic 
Shoberl. New Edition, printed from new type; 
with forty-one | Ulustrations on Steel engraved by 
William G vol 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 

per volume; balf morocco, $5. 00 per volume, 
Will be unitor ‘with th Néw Edition 


te ne, d the Bangles 


gy in pa att Bi —. 
@ sets only by all book 








sellers i be ree the 


History of the. Consulate | 
and the Empire of 


France. ' 


By cope 7a Aree THIERS, ex-Prime Minister. of 
Translated from the French, with the 

sanction o of HE nthe author, by D. Forbes Campbell. 
An entire): dition, printed from new type 
and Tiiust rated with thirty-six Steel Plates 
rinted Lear the French Seen ee ee 


2 
Cloth, SO: half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 


The only good edition of the English translation 
has long 


i ‘The First” ‘Literary Experiences int Wale eek: 


4volumes. 16mo, Cloth, $5.0); | 


~ SCloth, $2.50. 





pRDCO, 87.00, eS is a 
ee S| Ee ma os oe 4 iar ss 
a Madonna and Other 


; Poems. 
BY HARRISON S- MORRIS. Seem igmo. Cloth 
ea Mae . 


"My fa Bie 


> James Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allee; Hall fae. 
~ Calne, George R.. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Co- 
nan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, F, W, Robinson,’ H: 
Rider Haggard, R. M, Bulantyne,-L. Zangwill, 
“> Morley Roberts, David’ Christie Murray, Marie 
Corelli, Jerome K, Jerome, John Strange Winter, 
Bret’ Harte, *Q,” Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
‘Robert Buchanan. .With an introduction by 
JEROME K. JEROME. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. 


ret, extlgctaa ed ition of th the author's 
8, aang a wh ve néver prev’ 


fens Sys g 


Two Girls. 
A Book for Young Girls. By AMY E. BLANCHARD, 
author of “Twenty Little Maidens.” {lustrated: 
by Ida Waugh. 12mo, Cloth extra, 81.25. 


Olivia. 


A Book for Girls, By MARY LovIse MOLESwoRTH. 
Illustrated, t2mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Hans ‘Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. 


New Edition. Profusely Mlustrated by E. A. Leman. 
4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


‘Chamt 2rs’s Concise Gaz- 
etter of the World. 


Topograpi<cal, Statistival,- Historical. 1 volume. 

Cocwn 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $2.50. a 

This book does not i. be exhaustive. Its aim 


has been to tell every that may be 7 
wanted about every. ratheas fikely to be ooked for 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imi- 
‘tation of Christ. 


Edited by CANON FARRAR, Jitustrated by New and 
‘Quaint. Miustrations. Dluminated with. Initia: 


Letters, making the mest desirable edition pub- 
Mshed. J6mo. Cloth, $1.50; limp morocco,$4.00. 


Tom Cringle’s ste 


By MICHAEL SCOTT.’ 2 volumes, ‘I¢mo.-: Cloth, $2.0, 
half:calf or half morocco, $4.50, 


Cruise of the “*Midge.’’ 


{By MicHAEL ScoTT. 2volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half. calf or half morocco, $4.50. 
“Two books which we never fail to peruse every. 
. yeat are ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the ‘ Cruise. of the 
‘Midge; in;which humor and pathos,the most gor- 
geous descriptions, aud the niost thrilling narratives 
so marvelously intermingle,”’—Londoh City Journal, 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By HENRY Stacy Marks, R.A. ‘With four Photo- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty-four 
facsimile “Illustrations. .2 ‘volumes. 8vo. Irish 
linen, gilt, $8.00. : 


There will be included in the volume many unpub-., 
lished drawings left by Fred. Walker, the remark- 
able young English artist, who isdrawn by.Du Mau- 
tier in the character of “ Little Billee ” in Trilby, 








J. B. “LIPPINO OTT COMPANY. Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





THE BOND RECORD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR INVESTORS, 


The DECEMBER number, just issued, contains among other 


articles, the following: 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fé: 


A review of Expert Little’s report, by an insider. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY: 


Full information about the new securities. 


NEW YORK CITY DEBT: 


A concise statement showing that an increase se of $53, 000, 000 
is possible. 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas 


Long Island RB. R. 


New York, Lake Erie and Western, 


and many others. 


Annual Reports | 


Reviewed. 


A Complete Record of all Sales of Bonds at the 


New 


‘ork Stock Exchange. 


Sample Copies Free. Annaal Subscription, 51. 


. 


Bond Record Publishing Co., | 


P. O. Box 235. 


std YORK... 





Mirabeau stands out as the e2ntral fijur2-of the times: the greatest statesman 
of France. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, palivored at the 
Lowel Institute, Boston. 


By Dr. HERMANN E. von HOLST, 


Author of ‘‘ Constitutional and Political History of the United States”’ and “The Con- 
stitutional Law of the United States,” 


; 


Dr. von Holst’s lectures om the French Revolution, at the Lowell Iustitate, constitute: 
one of the several important events in the way of bringing some of the foremost scholars 
of the age in the various departments of science and letters into contact with the Boston 
public that for a long period has distinguished the work of that unique and-invaluable 
institution.—Boston Herald, . 

None of the lectures will interest ay American more than the eighth, in which is nar. 
yated-the events of the 5th and 6th of October, when the mot invaded the palace at Ver 
saillesand compelled the King and Queen to return with them to Paris. Lafayette 
fares badly at von Holst’shands; but even the partial American, jealous of the reputa- 
tion of his Revolutionary heroes, must admit the justice of the accusations against him. 
The contrast of his acts, or, rather, lack of action in the presence of a mob, and his vacil- 
lating policy with Mirabeau’s firmness and clear-sightedness is striking. . 

Such amass of information and suggestion iz condensed into each of these lectures, 
that no-extracts would adequately represent their charaeter. ; 
Printed at the Riverside Press, on hand-made English paper, uncut edges, two vols., 

12mo, 33.50, net. 


Constitutional and Political 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A work unsurpassed and anvivalied in its fie in its field. No cther deals Pa A 
folly, or so interestingly with the subject. -It is keen and profound; fearless and 
impartial in its judgments of men and measures; vigorous and vivid alike in its 
delineation of events and in its portraiture of parties and leaders. “It is a book.” 
says Charles Kendall Adums. “ ‘which should be carefully studied by every student. 
of American politics.” ° 


| The Set, Eight Volumes, Large Octavo, 3560 pages. Index. 


- over 300 pages. Prices: Cloth, $25; Sheep, $30; 
Half-Calf, $38. 


CALLAGHAN se COMPANY, eee Til. 

















Entered at the Post Office at New York as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 


VOLUME XLVI. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1894. 


NUMBER 2402. 





Che Independent 





For Table of Contents see Page 10. 





THE BLUE ARRAS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


’Twas the night of a bitter frost 
In the vale of the Bishop’s Praise, 

And the face of the moon was lost 
In the white of a spectral haze. 


The voice of the wind ~~~ whist 
Where the Hall hung . ver the lake; 

But the logs on the firedog. hissed 
Like a serpent roused in a brake. 


Rich were the walls of the room 
With the trophies of wealth and fame 
But the Bishop cowered in the gloom 
Aback from the searching flame. 


Never an eye he cast, 
On all that the years had won; 

But he shrunk from the sight, aghast 
At a deed that was like to be done. 


Tho it stung his touch like a thorn, 
At a tiny scrip clutched he 

That read, ‘‘Come thou at the morn, 
Or I die on the gallows-tree ;” 


And the sign that was set thereto 
Was his only brother’s sign. 

The sputtering flame burned blue, 
And the deer-hound gave a whine. 


But still did the Bishop brood 
As the moments sped amain, 

And his o’erwrought outer mood 
Showed the battle within his brain. 


“Tarry !’ the Tempter cried ; 
*“‘ Why save what has little worth ? 
’T were better that such should bide 
Under five warm feet of earth! 


‘“* When rancor and strife are rife, 
Forsooth, ’twere a foolish thing 
To rescue the worthless life 
Of a rebel against the King! 


“His leagues of land shall be thine 
From the plain to the eagle perch, 

And brighter thy name shall shine 
On the brow of the Mother Church.” 


Then, born of an old desire, 
The Bishop saw, as he sat, 
Take form in the core of the fire 
The red of a cardinal’s hat. 


So he said to his soul, “’Tis done!’ 
And it seemed, for a breathing space, 
That the Tempter’s words had won, 
By the look on the Bishop’s face. 


But sudden the flame shot up 
Till it set the room a-shine 
Like the bowl of a crystal cup 

Aflood with the gold of wine. 


And the hangings, one and all, 
The marvel of Artois skill, 
Wavered upon the wall 


Like boughs when the wind hath will. 


Wrought on a blue as bland 
As the softest sky of spring, 

At the Bishop’s own command, 
There was many 4 sacred thing. 


All of the saints most fair 
Who had fought for the faith and bled, 
From Jesus, the Christ, were there, 
With a halo about the head. 


And lo! as the Bishop gazed, 
With the firelight still at flood, 

Each raptured face seemed hazed 
With a blurring mist of blood. 


But every eye was clear 
And burned like a living coal, 
While the wrathful rays pierced sheer 
To the depth of the Bishop’s soul. 


And each thin lip seemed to frame 
A word that stabbed like a blade; 

For he thought it the hated name 
Of him who the Christ betrayed. 


Froze in his throat the prayer 
So glib on his tongue before, 

And down from his carven chair 
Slipped the Bishop upon the floor; 


Groveled, abashed, abased, 
Shorn of each shred of pride; 
And he lay there, downward-faced, 
Till the glowing firelight died. 


But when, with their clear “‘God-speed,” 
Rang the bells to the day new-born, 
Astride of his swiftest steed 
Rode the Bishop to meet the morn. 
Cuiinton, N, Y. 
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FOOTBALL RUIN OR REFORM. 


BY ETHEL8ERT D. WARFIELD, 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


THE football season of 1894 has afforded a spectacle 
probably unparalleled in the history of college games. 
The Springfield game between Harvard and Yale was an 
exhibition that gave the most direct and sweeping con- 
tradiction to every claim that has ever been made for 
football as a manly game. It has been claimed for it 
that it teaches men self-restraint, that it develops true 
marliness, that it stimulates generous rivalry. This 
game showed that it leads to fierce outbreaks of temper, 
that it gives place for cowardly assaults, that it provokes 
to unmanly tricks, that it makes a friendly contest a 
brutal battle. It has been claimed that nothing is better 
for our country than that thousands should see college 
men contend, in honorable emulation and perfect good- 
humor, in so sharp a struggle. It was proved that such 
a contest could degenerate into a disgraceful fight, and 
men were repeatedly carried off the field dazed and 
bleeding from serious and too probably intentional 
injuries. 

And the sequel to this scene was another shock to our 
sensibilities. The Yale and Princeton game was played 
under the eye of the New York police force, as tho it 
was on a par with the sparring contests, which are pub- 
licly known to be prize fights under cover of a euphe- 
mism. 

And all this after large promises of a careful revision 
of rules which was to prevent injuries, and regulate and 
suppress the evil tendencies so manifest a year ago. 

What of the future? Is football fully and finally con- 
demned, or is there hope of a radical reform, which will 
redeem and restore it to its proper place? 

I hope much, but.fear more. I am a stanch believer 
in the game. Butit is a game for boys, not men ; and it 
should be play, and not a serious, absorbing business. 
The trouble is not with the game, but with certain evil 
influences which have battened on it, and are using it, 
and those who play it, for ulterior and unworthy ends. 

In the first place, a generous rivalry has given place 
toa mad determination to win at any cost. The culmi- 
pation of the season is marked by a feverish excitement 
among all connected with the colleges, which is most 
unhealthful. It is marked by dishonest tricks to 
strengthen the teams, and by reckless betting on the 
results of games, and by disgraceful dissipation to cele- 
brate a victory or drown the bitterness of a defeat. The 





betting evil has reached in some quarters a dangerous 
development, and is poisoning the atmosphere, more or 
Jess, everywhere. The newspaper quotations of the odds 
offered and accepted on this and that game, the stories 
of the losses and gains of students here and there, call a 
blush of shame to the cheeks of all who have the welfare 
of our youth really at heart. And the worst phase of 
all this is that certain colleges, profiting by the adver- 
tisement given them by these games, foster and encour- 
age them, 

In the second place, the game has grown to be so seri- 
ous and so exacting an affair as fatally to distract the 
attention of a large number of students. Moreover, 
quite a number on many teams are in college only to 
play ball; and tho they maintain a precarious stand- 
ing long enough to weather the season of play, they are a 
dangerous element. Under such conditions the influence 
of a trainer, now usually an ex-member of some success- 
ful team, too often a young man of bad habits, profane, 
dissipated and of low ideals, becomes extremely evil. 
Such trainers working on such materials, with the cesire 
to win as the summum bonum, introduce the intentional 
roughness and the sharp tricks to evade the rules which 
have so disgraced the game this year. 

The revision of the rules worked much good with the 
games between the smaller colleges. I have seen as 
pretty football, as free from rough play, accidents and 
objectionable features of all kinds, asIeversaw. But 
the revision did not strike at the real evil, and was not 
meant to doso. Personally, I do not think severer pen- 
alties for violations of the rules are needed. Thé penal- 
ties are already severe enough. Like al] very severe 
laws, they are not put into effect. The real need is better 
and braver officials and less at stake in the game. Take 
the games out of the great cities, confine them to under- 
graduates in the regular college courses, vigorously 
purge the game of all who are paid to play by free board, 
free tuition, or in any other way, and appoint referees 
and umpires who will apply the rules. Then and then 
only will the game be redeemed. 

It is with a sense of shame that I plead for such things. 
How sad it is that our splendid young manbood should 
need to be defended and safeguarded from such things ! 
How much easier it would be to cry, Away with such 
hideous mockeries of manhood! But this will not do. 
Football at its best is a legitimate sport and its place can- 
not easily be supplied. Wecanand must saveit. But 
it can only be saved by fairly and frankly meeting the 
situation, recognizing the evil results of the present 
methods, and uniting to effect a change. A veto by col- 
lege faculties, forbidding all intercollegiate contests,is not 
the only, or the best means—it is the ultimate, and may 
be the necessary means, If the undergraduates and the 
representative graduate friends of athletics and the fac- 
ulty advisory committees could meet in a large and rep- 
resentative meeting, some sound plan could easily be de- 
vised. Such a plan, however, must have for its only 
object the reinstating of football as a genuine college 
sport, free from professionalism, undue roughness, and 
all idea of advertising any college or group of colleges. 

EastTor, PENN. 
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FOOTBALL A GAME FOR GENTLEMEN, AND 
FOR THOSE OF TRAINED STRENGTH. 
BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., 

PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT 

COLLEGE. 

IT would be foolish to deny that football has evils ; it 
is human. But despite its evils it issomewhat good ; and 
it is so good that the evils should be eliminated, and it, 
itself, should be made a game absolutely good. In making 
it asport of absolute value two thingsare to be constant- 
ly borne in mind. 

1. Football isa game for gentlemen. It is a gume for 
gentlemen to play with gentlemen. It demands physical 
strength of alertness and of vigor. It and the prize fight 
make a common demand for physical strength. In this 
respect the two sports are alike, in other respects they 
differ. The purpose of the prize fight is to injure, the 
purpose of football is not to injure ; the aim of the priz2 
fight is to get a man down, the aim of the football is to 
get theball over. But the game of football demands so 
much physical vigor, and the relation between the con- 
testing players is so intimate and opposing; thatthe foot- 
ball player meets a strong temptation to fight his antag- 
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onist. If he be a gentleman, this temptation he will 
overcome ; if he be not a gentleman, he may yield to its 
force. If one of the opposing players be a gentleman 
aud the other not, the gentleman is himself tempted to 
become a slugger. But if both men opposing, if all men 
opposing be gentlemen, no smashing of noses, no goug- 
ing out of eyes, no kicking of men down, no biting of 
ears willresult. The football man who is a gentleman 
does not get mad ; the football man who is a gentleman 
does not play foul ; the football man who is a gentleman 
plays a clean, honest, honorable game. 

College men, on the whole, are the best gentlemen, 
taken at all places and all times, anywhere to be met 
with. Some of them are not gentlemen in any place oF 
at any time. Many of them, usually being gentlemen, 
are notsuch in extraordinary conditions. The game of 
football presents temptations for other than gentlemanly 
conduct. These temptations most college men can over- 
come. Further, itis not hard so to surround players 
that these temptations may be lessened, or, if not les- 
sened, that the power of resistance may be increased. 
Let umpires sufficient in number be-provided, let penal- 
ties sufficient in force be inflicted, to insure only gentle- 
manly conduct in the teeth of temptations. If a man 
be not a gentleman he has no right to go on to the grid- 
iron ; if he fail to behave as a gentleman he should not 
be suffered to stay on it five minutes. Keep him off ; 
put him off. 

2. Football is a game for gentlemen of trained 
strength. If a man attempts to play, being weak in body, 
he is pretty sure to get hurt ; if he be strong the risk is 
slight. If, furthermore, being strong, his strength is 
trained, the risk is not so great as riding on his bicycle. 
Men of disciplined vigor playing against other men also 
of disciplined vigor usually neither receive nor inflict 
injury. Both sides come out unscathed. The act of fall- 
ing, for example, is an act dangerous to most men not 
taught how to fall; but the act of falling, even when the 
fall is the result of a sudden arrest in a swift run, is not 
dangerous to one trained for the falling. The most per- 
ilous part of football, it may be said, is not the public 
contest but the practice game. In the practice game the 
playing is often against men who only half know or half 
play the game. Accidents are here difficult to avoid ; 
tho through the method of gradual approach to the se- 
verer forms of practice the risks are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Ifa man is to play football he should be at the 
top notch of the standard of intellectual and physical 
vigor ; if he is not there he should not essay to play ; 
when he is there he can play with safety. 

Suffer an illustration more or less personal. Adeibert 
College, of Western Reserve University, has had about 
one third of its men playing football more or less this sea- 
son. The eleven have practiced every pleasant day for 
the last two montbs, and have played a half-dozen pub- 
lic games. The playing has directly caused only one 
injury—the breaking of a collar bone done in a practice 
game. Every public game has been won; and I believe 
the eleven of the University of Michigan and the eleven 
of thecollege in Cleveland are discussing to which of 
those teams belongs the ‘‘ championship of the West.” I 
also do not now recall that any man of our opposing 
teams has been hurt. The freedom from receiving and 
from inflicting injury has arisen from the fact that the 
members of the team are gentlemen, have played with 
gentlemen, are physically strong by nature and by ath- 
letic training and grace. They are well born and well 
trained. 

This little paper is not an argument on football. Some 
considerations of the nature’ possibly of our argument 
were urged in a paper in THE INDEPENDENT three years 
ago, ‘‘ Football a Game of Brains.” But I do wish now 
to say one thing more. Most college men (not all) must 
have some interest outside of their studies. It must be 
an interest more or less absorbing. There must be safety- 
valves for most college men to let off the steam of sur- 
plus vigor. The German student finds this safety-valve 
in his drinking and his fighting, the French in his Bal 
Bullier. If the college itself fail to provide such a 
means for the escape of restless forces, the students 
themselves will find or make one; and the one which 
they themselves find or make may be one morally and 
intellectually rather ragged. Football is a first-rate 
safety-valve in either practice game or public contest ; 
first-rate for the players, first rate for the men who 
watch the players and who discuss the playing. 

The game of football has evil features—one is not to 
be blind to them; but the evil features are not essential 
parts of the sport; they can, therefore, be eliminated. 
The game has many and more good features (to which I 
do not now devote any notice); these good features and 
condi ions are essential parts of the sport. Football, 
therefore, is to ba treated not asan alien or enemy, to be 
cut off and cast out, but as ason who, tho somewhat 
wayward at times, is s:ill a son, and who is, therefore, 
to be reformed. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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A MIRAGE IN STONE. 
BY ALICE w. ROLLINS. 


A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid ; but it is as- 
tonishing how perfectly it manages sometimes to hide 
itself. From our west piazza we can see the Convent of 
St. Joseph, a glorions mass of gray stone, unfinished as 
yet, but already strangely impressive against the sky, 
and lifted far above everything of worldly interest in 
the vicinity. Sohigh does it stand, evidently command- 
ing the most magnificent view in the whole county, 
that it seems as if it must be visible from every lowly 
spot for miles around ; yet it is a veritable mirage in 
stone ; take three steps from the piazza and it has van- 
ished from your range of vision as completely as if it never 
existed. To start in search of it is like beginning the 
time-honored travel toward the pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow. We know that, as the crow flies, it is 
perhaps only three miles away ; but we are incapable of 
walking even three miles as the crow flies, over such 
valleys and ravines and wooded hills as lie between us 
and the convent. Still, we are assured thatif we will 
take a very circuitous route, starting, indeed, in exactly 
the opposite direction, we shall eventually come to it. 
There will be nothing to guide us; strange to say, we 
shall never see the convent again, tho it seems from the 
piazza to be as loftily visible as the sun itself, until we 
stand almost at its portal; but we cannot make a mis- 
take if we only follow the winding road in the opposite 
direction till we come to a white house at the corner of 
a road at right angles; there we must turn. That is all. 

So we dismiss the convent cheerily from our minds, 





‘and start in exactly the opposite direction. Truly the 


road does wind! Aiming atthe moment directly east, 
we know that we shall eventually reach the west, 
through a route as circuitous as a captain’s compass, 
running north, north-northeast, south-southeast, west by 
north, east by south, but as sure to lead us eventually 
where we want to go as the hands of a clock, that spend 
half their time always in runniog away from the point 
they intend to reach in time. We have soon forgotten 
the objective point of our journey, absorbed in the in- 
terest of the way. We have plunged into woods, full of 
all dainty and tiny things, that, tempting us to forget, 
seem to say of the convent as Emerson’s squirrel said of 
the mountain : 
“If I’m not so big as you, 
You are not so small as I ”;— 

late violets, or a leaf already crimsoning against the sky, 
or the prettiest of brooks, or most beguiling of lichens, 
or a bit of moss, or a purple toadstool, or a wonderful 
fern. In a few minutes we have passed the schoolhoure, 
where a little bell in the tiny tower is ringing the country 
children in from their afternoon recess. Then on through 
a wonderful kitchen garden, where the kale spreads its 
rich and voluminous velvet in circles, tiny if you com- 
pare them with the spheres of the universe, but immense 
when you remember that it is a plant whose curves have 
reached out into the universe with such unerring exact- 
ness. The sphere of astar is determined for it ; but 
each beautiful leaf of the kale must know when to stop 
growing, as well as when to grow. 

“It is like a glorified parsley,” remarks Robert, as we 
touch the convoluted leaves with curiosity to see how it 
is that Nature curls her ostrich feathers so cleverly. 
‘** But what a waste 6f material! See how these leaves 
double and redouble in unnecessary folds! I never knew 
Nature willing to waste s» much.” 

** Never knew Nature to waste? why, she is all waste ! 
she wastes everything! Don’t you remember ? 

* * So careful of the type she seems ; 
So careless of the single life.’ 

Thiak of all the gems of purest ray serene in dark, un- 
fathomed caves of ocean, and all the flowers born to 
blush unseen, nd all the apple blossoms that never turn 
to fruit, and all the sunrises that nobody ever sees, and 
all the unnecessary petals in a chrysanthemum. Why, 
nothing consoles me for the awful intellectual and moral 
waste—for wasted love, wasted money, wasted effort, 
wasted strength, and wasting weakness—but the fact 
that Nature has to waste so much in getting what she 
wants. She needs one good poem in a century, and she 
makes hundreds of us think we are poets and write 
verses, all of which, except the one she wants, are im- 
mediately consigned to oblivion. She wants the next 
generation to have smelts for breakfast, so she has a 
sufficient supply of eggs on hand for ali of us to eat sev- 
eral hundred eggs for our own breakfast, and yet have 
enough to mature into smelts for the next comer. There 
is no such spendthrift in the world as Nature!” 

* Yes; I suppose she has some object in impelling you 
to such a reckless waste of energy in remonstrance. 
Her object is at last accomplished ; I am now convinced 
that it is as absolutely necessary for the kale to have a 
wrinkled skin as for the elephant.” 

‘* No, you have not learned your lesson quite correctly 
yet; itis that it is evidently possible for wrinkles to be 
beautiful. If this leaf were not wrinkled, it would be as 
dull as acabbage leaf.” 

So, baving learned the lesson of the kale, we wander 
on through the woods, coming out on the road where a 
bridge crosses the Big Brook. Because it is our biggest 
brook, we call it out cf compliment, the river. Itis a 
darling river,never showing but a few inches of its beauty 
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at a time, scarcely more than a tiny thread of silver 
among the falling golden leaves of the forest. Through 
them it winds, bubbling over with mirth, entirely deter- 
mined not to be frozen over this winter, if busy feet and 
a good circulation and a clear conscience can keep the 
quicksilver in its veins running faster than the mercury 
in he thermometer. Alas! I heard some youths and 
maidens, not half an hour ago, planning to skim over its 
frozen surface a few months later with as much certain- 
ty as the weather prophet himself; and I know the 
youths and maidens are right, and the brook will be 
bound fast, by and by, in silver chains of its own forg- 
ing. But you must not think it an insignificant river ; 
if I call it a brook, it is only as one says ‘‘ dear child !” 
to a beloved and beautiful woman. It is known in his- 
tory, this river of ours. If the officers and soldiers of a 
foreign Government ordered to sail up the river dignified 
enough to have a name on the map, laughed when they 
saw the stream, the little stream had its revenge in time ; 
in another week or two we shall celebrate the day when 
British officers and soldiers who could not sail up the 
little river, had to walk ignominiously down its entire 
length, following where it led them—to the sea, to the 
sea, where they were forced to embark and leave its 
banks forever. And it is known, too, in literature, this 
bit of a river of ours, and mapy artists have loved it. 

But we are dallying, and the road still winds. We 
have walked at least two miles, and there are no signs of 
a white house or a road at right angles. Far away the 
woods stretch before us like a primitive forest where no 
ax had ever been heard. White houses are certainly at 
a discount. When we lift our eyes where the beacon at 
which we are aiming ought to shine clear on so lofty an 
horizon, there is no more sign of it than of our tiny cot- 
tage hidden in the wooded lowlands far behind us. We 
question the occasional passer-by; he has always, of 
course, seen the Convent of St. Joseph from his windows, 
becanse he could not very well help it; but it had never 
occurred to him to investigate it ; he does not know what 
sort of a convent it is, or when it will be finished, or ex- 
actly where it is. But at last, one more intelligent tells us 
cheerfully and lightly to take “ the first turn to the right.” 
This is very encouraging, but singularly misleading. 
‘* The first turn to the right” does not mean in the coun- 
try what it means in the city. For we walk another mile 
instead of another block ; there is a house at last, and it 
is mercifully white! We turn, and walk cheerfully an- 
other mile, tho the woods are still thick, and itseems im- 
possible that anything so grandly, so magnificently im- 
pressive as the convent of gray stone could be hidden so 
long and so completely, even by this mass of foliage. We 
go out of our way toinquire; yes, weare certainly right ; 
the road leads ‘‘right up to it.” The road winds higher 
now, higher and higher ; and we begin to hear the en- 
couraging sound of hammers, click, click, click! how 
cheerful and busy it sounds, and how impossible it seems 
that so tremendous a work can be going on 80 near, yet 
give no sign except by the click of hammers! A sudden 
turn of the road : 

** There it is !” 

We are almost at its gates, yet even an ‘‘ almost” in 
the country seems quite an incredible distance, com- 
pared with its definition in town. But ah! how glorious 
it is! already the view has opened; the thick woods 
have relented ; a wide plateau gives space, air, magnifi- 
cent scenery. Three miles to the westward, a stretch of 
salt water dotted with sail, for twenty miles; three 
wiles to the eastward a beautiful river, not our river, 
not our dear Brook of brooks, but a very noble river, 
famed for its wonderful shores. And all between what 
a glory of changing woods, what vistas of villages, 
what a superb glory of magnificent sunset! Here one 
can look; here one can breathe; here one is satisfied. 
As we follow a tiny, well-worn footpath through the 
grounds to the fine stone entrance, R»bert turns sudden- 
ly and exclaims solemnly, ‘‘ Beware the dog!” and I 
behold a very, very tiny black kitten, evidently on 
guard. She is not extended lazily on the grass, purring 
with content; tho she does not move, she is alert 
watchful, seated on her hind legs, intent, vigilant.’ 
There is something absolutely ludicrous in the contrast 
between the immense building and its apparent tiny 
guardian. But acat may look at aking; perbaps a cat 
might defend a king. At any rate, she is quite sure that 
she is of importance where she is. She never moves ; 
she is still there, quiet, alert, watchful, when we have 
made the rounds of the splendid building and paused to 
take one last remembering look at the view so entirely 
itsown. Our eyes fall from the fine stone towers to the. 
motionless little cat—religion, art, nature aud the sense 
of humor, the four great comforters of human life; it is 
much to have crowded into one afternoon ! 

And then we begin the descent. It is gradual, very 
gradual; we plunge into leafy woods again, and again 
have lost in five minutes every sign of our mirage in 
stone, which will never become visible again till we 
reach again our western piazza. We have walked the 
longest arc of our circumference of travel ; but we are 
still three or four miles from home. The twilight shad- 
ows are gathering ; the woods seem thicker ; but through 
them we hear, louder and louder, the creaking vf der. 
ricks, the ringing of voices, the click of hammers, as we 
pass the three great quarries where the gray stone for the 
great building up yonder is being cut, hammered, and 
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swung into place. Work, blessed, honest work! the 
world’s fifth best comforter! Yonder these cool, gray 
stones, so shapely yet so simple, will be wrought into 
beautiful forms and stately devices; but here they are 
speaking the common language we all know, of the 
blessedness of honest work, not futile, not wasted ; all 
turned toward art and beauty and the world’s knowledge 
and comforting, while the humble workmen, grateful 
only for their pay, doff their caps to us with a gentle 
“ Buon notte !” 

It is singularly foreign, this atmosphere in which we 
have been steeping ourselves all the afternoon. Never 
before in America have I felt so as if in a strange land. 
Almost invariably, when we accost the passers by, we are 
answered in Portuguese, in Italian, or in German. The 
very houses have a quaint, strange look, I remember the 
friend who asked her husband near here what it re- 
minded him of, and he said instantly, ‘‘ Heidelberg,” of 
which she had herself been thinking. And not far from 
us is a woodland so dainty, and at the same time so dig- 
nified, so wild, and yet so like a lovely English park that 
more than one person has exclaimed when asked to 
name it, “It is the forest of Arden !” 

But this is not Heidelberg, it is America. In another 
hour we are at the gates of our own Park, with its pretty 
lodge and its boxes of geraniums. ‘Yet even here the at- 
mosphere is singularly strange and primitive. We have 
stopped for our evening mail at the little post office 
which is so proud of being the smallest one in the United 
States, with a postmaster finely illustrative of Civil 
Service Reform in having remained in office forty years, 
since Jackson’s administration, At the lodge gates is 
the village s nithy. fascinating as thet in Longfellow’s 
Acadia, with its glowing fires and glinting sparks 
and musical anvils filling the twilight with brightness 
and picturesque associations. [t seems incredible that 
in another three minutes we shall be entering a but- 
ler's pantry, and the cgmfortable domain of set tubs, 
hot and cold water and electric bells. We have walked 
at least ten miles, to reach the convent only three miles 
away through mid-air: but we did reach it; we have 
done what we said we would do; and now for the famil- 
iar interior with rugs and pictures and portiéres, and the 
grateful fragrance of dinner. 

You would like to know how far away may be this 
foreign atmosphere, this primitive wilderness, this famous 
little river, this great convent, these fine quarries, these 
kitchen gardens of kale, this rustic smithy, this tiniest 
post office in the whole United States, this forest of 
Arden? 

Ah, well! 1 willtell you. The Convent of St. Joseph 
is within a mile of the city limits of New York. 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P,, L.C.C. 


BY PERCY LIVINGSTON PARKER. 











Mr. JOHN Burns, Member of Parliament and London 
County Councilor, who is now visiting America as rep- 
resentive of the Trades Union Congress at the American 
Labor Congress, which is to meet at Denver, Col., is one 
of the finest specimens of the working-class agitator. 
As he said the other day, he has played in the gutters 
and sold papers in the streets of London, and yet when 
he rises in his seat in Parliament or at the London 
County Council no one secures a more serious hearing or 
commands more respect. Mr. Gladstone has more than 
once gone out of his way to compliment Mr. Burns on 
his speeches, and every one admits that it was largely 
due to his magnificent speech at the County Council that 
the Empire Music Hall recently lost its promenade and 
was forbidden to sell drink in the auditorium. This in- 
fluence has not come all at once and was not gained 
without cause. Mr. Burns was born in London in 1858, 
but his father wasaScotsman. His parents were in very 
humble circumstances, and his education was received in 
the public schools, Hazell says that at ten years of age 
he was at work ata local candle factory. He then be- 
came a rivet boy at an engineer’s, and later apprenticed 
himself to his father’s trade, that of an engineer, till he 
was twenty-one. Throughout youth he was an omnivo- 
rous reader, and during his apprenticeship got into trou- 
ble with his employers because of an open-air address 
which he delivered. He imbibed his socialistic theories 
from a fellow-workman, a French refugee from Paris 
since the Commune. Burns worked as a foreman engi- 
neer for twelve months on the Niger. While there he 
came across a copy of Adam Smith’s ‘“‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” which made a great impressionon him. After 
this he spent his savings in a six months’ tour in Europe. 
He first attracted notice by his speeches on socialism at 
an Industrial Remuneration Conference in London, and 
since then has constantly addressed working-class audi- 
ences. He became prominent in his own trade union, 
the Amalgamated Engineers, and played a leading part 
in the unemployed agitation of 1886, and had his head 
broken when, on February 8th, 1887, the crowd broke 
from the control of its leaders and caused a riot in the 
West End. He contested the right of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, and suffered six weeks’ imprisonment 
for resisting. the police in 1887. He was one of those 
who organized and won the great victory of the dock 
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authority respected by both employers and employed, 
and he has been constantly appealed to by workmen and 
their organizations for help and advice. 

In appearance Mr. Burnsis masculine and sturdy. with 
broad shoulders ; and when he speaks he makes a most 
imposing figure. He has a magnificent voice which has 
been trained by much open-air speaking. His speeches 
are concise an@ to the point, and are gener- 
ally given with terrific energy; for he never speaks 
unless he has something of importance to say. 
There is no mincing of words, but at the same 
time he is far too much of a statesman to make 
falsestatements, In the House of Commons his speeches 
are always eagerly heard and introduce a breezy atmos- 
phere into that somewhat somnolent place. The methods 
of that House, however, are not quite suited to a manof 
such activity, and one who knows so well where the 
labor shoe pinches. As he told me recently the work in 
which he finds himself most at home and in which he 
most delights is in the government of his native city, in 
the London County Council, of which he is such an es- 
teemed member. To this work he devotesa great deal 
of time. He is on several of the most important com- 
mittees of that body. The fact that ‘‘ Burns is up,” soon 
brings members into the chamber. 

Unlike so many men who become famous, Mr. Burns 
retains all his level-headedness and sturdiness of charac- 
ter. Few men have been exposed to more temptations 
than he. His value has been gaged by the vested inter- 
ests if not by other people, and had he wished he could 
have been in comfortable circumstances ere this, instead 
of dependent on the weekly wage subscribed by his fel- 
low-workingmen. -: No pitch of scandal sticks to John 
Burns; he is a man who has done much to purify public 
life in England, and he is able to do it because his own 
record is clean. His knowledge of labor economics is 
perhaps unique, and his own library on labor matters is 
one of the finest and completest in existence. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





BEFORE THE FIRE. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 





WHat a walk is in the early spring woods, with its 
chance of finding the trailing arbutus shy-hid beneath 
the dead brown leaves or of thrilling again at the sight 
of the stainless white bloom of the bloodroot, such to 
midwinter is the indoor open fire on the hearth. Twin 
delights these, each after its kind, growing with the 
years and fuller associations, 

To-day, returning from the city, I note the bleakness 
of the western sky and hear in the intermittent wind- 
gust a doleful presage of storm and a shut-in frozen 
world on the morrow. But my thonghts outfly me 
homeward, and I pluck up heart at the image that is 
evoked of acheery blaze and a backlog that gravely 
drones a soothing bass to the vibrant, nervous treble of 
the flames aspiring, striving, and at last paling down to 
embers and eventual ashes. And even so the reality. 
That mundane matter, dinner, dispatched, and slippers 
donned, I am in front of the polished andirons that 
twinkle reflections of the facile lights. Cozy in my big 
Sleepy-Hollow armchair, I can listen in a very unction 
of creature comfort to the somber wail or leonine roar 
of the wind outside, enjoying vicariously for all less 
lucky mortals. 

What a long, weary journey has civilized man taken 
since the first fire of like kind was lighted for enhearten- 
ment against darkness, cold, hunger, loneliness! And 
yet, with the vast deal that has been learned and 
sloughed off and forgotten, back he comes to this primi- 
tive solace to find it all-sufficing and, in truth, the acme 
of nineteenth-century luxury. The thought has its re- 
proof, its warning. But since the day our forefathers 
piled high the great rough-hewn branches in the hall and 
quaffed ale and mead from curiously chased cups as 
the flames licked lithely toward the smoke dark rafters, 
much has entered imaginatively into the wood fire as a 
fact in life, to broaden and enrich its content and sugges- 
tion. The literature of our own country Has thrown on 
many a stick to yield a more ethereal glow. The wood 
fire has put on a mystic aspect since Poe wrote his 
‘* Raven ” before it: 

* And each separate dying ember 
Wrought its ghost upon the floor.’ 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of A Wayside Inn” had never crept 
so warmly into our affections had it not been the emana- 
tion of the group about the backlog. Hawthorne, too, 
in his wonder-tales, needs to be read with this sibilant, 
colorful background, and what were the gentle imagin- 
ings of Ik Marvel, without a fire to look deep intoand to 
search for his source of inspiration. Nor can we unseat 
Mr. Warner from his ingle quarters, emitting wit and 
wisdom as the wood emits sparks and suffusing the at- 
mosphere with the stedfast radiance of a kindly heart, 
even as the clear blue flame from the driftwood lights 
up the room, making it homely and habitable. These 
and other like mages of the pen have, with a potent 
species of wizardry, made every flame spurtle emblem- 
atic and each stagein this conflict of the elements in 
petto a precious thing to see and to remember, 





When the fire is high and the crackle of the hickory as 
merry a sound ag the gleam thereof is cheery, playing 
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bide-and-seek in the uttermost corners of the study, a 
sense of housed satisfaction, of sensual warmth and lazy 
peace, unite to make a mood of serene tho inexpressive 
pleasure. But as the logs give up inchwise their sturdy 
length, and are resolved into a charred and broken sem- 
blasce of their sometime selves, the mood shifts into rem- 
iniscence, reverie, and so shades imperceptibly into mel- 
ancholy. This pensive state, this rdle of Il Penseroso, is 
a sort of natural outflow of the precedent stage of quies- 
cent delight. Wordsworth speaks of 
“ That sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind”; 

and this well describes what goes on in my soul before 
the fire. Now, see, my eyes are fathoms deep in the 
glowing coals, ruby red and scintillating like the irises of 
a snake, while for a setting all around is the soft harmo- 
nious, dreamy gray of the ashes. How at peace they are 
and how beautiful, after the brief fury and festal display 
of the fire! Isit true, then, that this is the inevitable 
issue of motion and color, warmth and fragrant odor and 
pleasances of song? In pursuance of the somber thought 
I reach out to the bookcase, take down Schopenhauer 
from the shelf, and read a passage wherein the Apostle of 
Negation eloquently apostrophizes that giving up of life 
and the lust of life which alone, he deems, offers a solu- 
tion of the stress and agony of human things. If he be 
right, the quintessence of wisdom has been exemplified 
in the burning of these branches from the forest which 
grows outside my window. 

They have had their moment of keen, vivid life but, 
lest activity become torture and zest satiety, they have 
exchanged restlessness for sleep and annihilation. Purged 
in the fierce purgation of flame theirs is the stainless 
By irresistible 
analogy the mind takes up the mortal case and the age- 
old query, ‘‘ What of Life beyond?’ knocks at the door 
of consciousness with dreary insistence. More often 
than not when such questions come we blink at them, 
turning away with some ready excuse or so immersed 
in the hour’s duties that such-like problems are put aside 
for the nonce, to be taken up at some pat opportunity. 
We are fully aware that the riddle for us is still unsolved ; 
we believe honestly that some day it will be proved in 
grim earnest. But alas! the continual putting off acts 
like a narcotic until indifference is begotten and we 
drift along with no clear notion where the path ends or 
whither it would lead us. We have put the question so 
carefully away for future reference, that it is lost ; even 
as o’er-careful housewives, for safe keeping, hide some 
delectable or necessary, belonging to the male side of the 
house—hide it so successfully that it is not forthcoming 
in the hour of necessity. . . . 

The last red eye has winked itself into oblivion now 
and, Schopenhauer closed but still on my lap, I still sit 
and muse above the once ardent ashes. Musing thus, 
listening to the wind moaning about the house gables, is 
it not a forecast of my old age, when the tension shall 
relax and the vision dim, while slowly the cold of stag- 
nant blood creeps upward until the vital parts are 
reached and all is over? The air of the room chills, and 
my heart stirs with a vague loneliness, as of the for- 
saken. But such gray fancies, true mates of the ashes, 
arenot my normal way of meditation, and finally I spring 
up as the clock below stairs strikes twelve with musi- 
cal iteration, I build me in a trice another fire and mark- 
ing what a goodly bed the former blaze has left for its 
successor, I say in dumb argument with my critical 
ego: ‘This has been no annihilation ; here is substitu- 
tion not destruction; nothing is lost in this translation 
of the wood; the phenomenal aspect of the process is a 
mere eye-cheat and, dealt with either by reason or faith , 
there is no cause for megrims or mooning.” And, com- 
forted at heart, I broodon until the first faint twitter of 
birds heralds the coming of the hopeful dawn that shall 
bring a new day of work and growth and worship. 

HARTFORD, CONN, 
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THE HEAVENLY TRADE WINDS. 


BY LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 








Tuat is a lofty exclamation, showing much of 
spiritual insight in Solomon’s Song, ‘‘ Awake, O North 
wind, and come thou south; blow upon my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out.” It is a prayer for 
the heavenly trade winds which, blowing together like 
the “all things” which ‘* work together” in Paul’s gos- 
pel, make a wholesome atinosphere for the aspiring soul. 
Without worrying ourselves about the battle of the 
critics concerning the authorship or purpose of this book, 
we have here a beautiful figure of the human soul and 
the conditions of spiritual cultivation. It does not re 
quire any straining of the imagination to compare the 
soul to a garden, for does not Paul say ‘* Ye are God’s 
husbandry ”? or, as the new Version translates it, “God's 
tilled land.” 

The prayer for the north wind which may seem strange 
to very young and optimistic souls is, in the light of ex- 
perience, in the cultivation of the soil a wise prayer. 
For the north wind which brings us the winter's cold 
and snow and ice is a3 necessary in bringing to perfec- 
tion the treasures of the garden as are the warm and 
more pleasing breezes from the South, The strong grip 
of ice which pulverizes the soilis just as necessary as the 


long, warm days of perpetual suashine, And however 
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unpleasant the north wind of trial may seem to us while 
we are undergoing it, observation and experience unite 
with Scripture in teaching us that this hard discipline 
contributes to the growth of the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness in the garden of the soul. Christ says : 
‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” These words of the Savior, instead of treating 
sorrow as something evil to be dreaded, speak of it 
rather as a matter of sublime congratulation. George 
Macdonald, the novelist-preacher of London, comment- 
ing on this most comforting of the beatitudes, remarks 
that it proves that sorrow is no partition wall between 
man and God, and forms no obstacle to the passage of 
God’s light into man’s soul. 

Many of the most useful and noble men and women 
who have lived, and whose splendid characters have 
dignified human history, have owed very largely their 
spiritual cultivation to the severe north winds that have 
blown upon them. How Jacob’s character rose out of 
the duplicity of his youth and developed into the digni- 
fied manliness of middle life through agonies of fear, 
and mellowed and ripened into a noble old age through 
years of heart-breaking grief! Who can tell how much 
of Joseph’s splendid statesmanship and lofty benevolence 
of character was the fruit of the weary years he spent in 
the Egpytian dungeon? Bunyan, the Bedford tinker, 
while health and strength and freedom were his, was of 
little account ; but Bunyan, the prisoner of the Gospel, 
sweetened by sorrow, made patient by trial, his soul en- 
larged through spiritual meditation, became the grandest 
seer of his time, and the Bedford jail was the loftiest 
pinnacle on earth in hisday. Tens of thousands of souls, 
cheered and comforted on their way through his ‘“ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” have had reason to thank God for the 
north wind that blew so sternly across John Bunyan’s 
garden. James Russell Lowell assures us that when we 
read the beautiful verses of Longfellow we drink molten 
pearls and never dream of their cost. How true it is 
that no one can comfort others in sorrow like those who 
have walked in that dark vale themselves. As Philips 
Brooks says in one of his great Easter sermons, the 
most precious thing about sorrow is that if we pass 
through it bravely and reverently, we forever after carry 
the key of that sorrow and are able to open the door into 
comfort to any one else who is called to pass through the 
same trial. 

But the south wind is also necessary to successful gar- 
dening. When the snow king has wrought his will, 
and the ice has served its purpose, and the short, raw 
days and the long, cold nights have done all they can to 
fit the soil of the garden for the growth of plants, then 
God brings the warm breath of the south wind to call 
the buried seeds out of the body of death in which they 
are wrapped, and to warm the cold earth until it be- 
comes a fit nursing bosom for the infant roots of flowers 
and plants. There could be no garden without the south 
wind, neither can there be any spiritual development 
withont the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
the tenderness of the Father’s heart as revealed in the 
Savior’s love. From beginning to end the Gospel is as 
full of good-cheer as springtime and summer are of in- 
spiration and gladness. The south wind and the sun- 
shine will not let any tree or shrnb that has life in it 
resist its benevolent purpose. I have watched in the 
spring days the battle which was seemingly going on 
between the stubborn scrub oak and the warm south 
wind. All the winter-time the oak had kept its soggy 
and withered leaves, of an ugly, dirty bronze color, like 
the skin of some ancient mummy. But after a few days 
of the warm south wind, aided by the heat of the sun, 
the hidden life sap coming up through the arteries of the 
tree pushed out through the branches into the little 
twigs, and fairly shoved off the homely leaves, and bade 
them begone; and a little later the tree was covered 
with the brilliant promise of summer. So if we have 
spiritual life in us at all, if our faith and hop: look up 
even through sadness and misgiving, and our roots run 
down into confidence in God, the warm breath of God’s 
tenderness and love will push off our sluggish doubts 
and ugly fears, and clothe us anew in hope and beauty. 
There are some medical institutions where they depend 
almost entirely for the recovery of patients from disease 
on the use of the sun bath. However this may work 
physically, Iam confident that there are multitudes of 
rheumatic and paralyzed Christians who need the good- 
cheer and inspiration of a sun bath of Gospel treatment. 

We ought not to lose sight of the gracious result which 
comes from the playing of the heavenly trade winds 
upon the soul garden—‘‘ that the spices thereof may 
flow out.” It is impossible to have a beautiful garden 
full of fruits and flowers without their fragrance being 
wafted abroad on the viewless air, giving comfort not 
only to those who are permitted to enter, but to all who 
look upon it or only breathe its grateful perfume from 
the dusty street. If we cultivate in our hearts the graces 
of the Spirit no limitations of our lives can hinder the 
saving spice thereof from reaching others. A bouquet 
of beautiful flowers cannot be spoiled by the rude or 
eracked vate in which it is held. | 

A baby carriage stood, the other day, in front of a 
small shop; in it slept a pretty, dimpled baby. A 
drowsy puppy lay on the pillow, its black nose snuggled 
close to the baby’s cheek. By the carriage stood a rag- 
ged little waif, a little girl, barefoot and dirty, with 
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scarcely enough clothes for decency. She stroked in 
turn the baby and the puppy. 

A lady passing by noticed the strange picture—the 
beautiful baby, the little dog, the ragged child. The 
baby’s mother was in the shop. 

‘* Are you caring for these?” said the lady to the waif. 

A wonderful smile lit up the dirty little face. ‘No, 
please, ma’am; I am only loving them.” No rags or 
lack of beauty in the vase could detract from the charm 
and fragrance of love in the little heart. 

Miracles of helpfulness are possible to those who cul- 
tivate the Christly graces in their hearts. As the poet 
ek “ The cultivation of your souls 

May warp you as you sit apart. 
March out into the light and heal : 
(For all can heal) some broken heart. 


“Think of yourselves as those in whom 
The gift of miracles is set; - 
For in his circle each can work 
These miracles. Do not forget!” 
If we live in this atmosphere, and develop this Christly 
spirit in our lives, we shall find Dryden’s words true ina 
higher sense than he intended : 
“ A constant trade-wind will securely blow, 
And gently lay us on the spicy shore.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE CATHOLIC CRISIS. 
BY AN ONLOOKER. 


As Archbishop Satolli is about to be created Cardinal, 
the prescnt time seems opportune for a review of his 
work since his arrival in this country a little over two 
years ago. These two years have been eventful in the 
‘history of the Catholic Church here; they have been 
notable in the history of this country in so far as they 
point out the policy to be pursued by the ten millions of 
Catholic citizens of the United States. ° 

When Archbishop Satolli came to this country he was 
received with a great flourish of trumpets. The recep- 
tion was all the more remarkable as the Apostolic Dele- 
gate was entirely unknown here, and utterly ignorant of 
the language and traditions of the United States. But 
the fame of him whom Monsignor Satolli represented 
had preceded the representative ; the name of Leo XIII 
has long been respected by thoughtful Americans re- 
gardless of the altar at which they worship. Then, too, 
it was widely known that the Delegate came as the 
friend of a few prelates who are intensely American and 
stand for all that is good in our American life. No Eu- 
ropean country—not France, the beloved of Rome since 
the days of Charlemagne ; not Austria, with its patroniz- 
ing tendency toward a portion of the Catholic Church ; 
not Spain, with its quintessential poetry of religion and 
its chivalresque typeof humanity—could have been more 
punctiliously courteous in the amenities of its attention 
than was the United States to the representative of Leo 
XIil. 

It were a little more than human to expect that all the 
bishops of his own Church would be pleased with the 
appointment of an Apostolic Delegate here; but he was 
well received by some of them, and the priests and the 
people were unanimous in the heartiness of their wel- 
come. A new era, with ‘‘ Excelsior” upon its banner, 
and with “Forward” for its watchword, was said to 
have dawned. 

No doubt Archbishop Satolli began his work well in 
this country. Altho his opponents taunted him with not 
knowing the language, he showed clearly that he was 
able to enforce broad principles even if his knowledge of 
English were meager, and he proved beyond yea or nay 
that he had caught the spirit of the United States. His 
very mission implied an ecclesiastical home rule which 
recommended itself to all fair-minded people. Before 
his arrival it often happened that ableand learned clergy- 
men were either set aside altogether or had their use- 
fulness very much restricted for reasons not quite clear. 
True they could appeal to Rome ; but an appeal to Rome 
is a merely nominal right for the great body of Ameri- 
canclergymen. Priests have neither time nor money to 
follow up such an appeal. 

His position on the school question endeared him to 
the American heart. He pointed out clearly that the 
State has a right to educate just as has the Church or 
the parent or the individual. He did more. He pre- 
vented Catholic children who frequented the public 
schools from being treatei as pariahs by some pastors 
who seemed to take pleasure in increasing the number of 
commandments. He removed the spiritual sword 
which hung so threateningly over the heads of parents 
who sent their children to the State schools. The intel- 
ligent Catholics of the United States thank him for these 
things; the American people of all denominations are 
grateful that such stupid stigmas bave been removed 
from the public schools of which the nation is so justly 
proud. 

Monsignor Satolli knows well that we are entering 
upon a new era. As a man of praiseworthy progress, he 
wishes to be in touch with his time. He knows that the 
United States holds the key of the coming age, and whoso 
wishes to be in harmony with the fature must hold 
American principles, This country lays special stress 
upon the teaching that Church and State must pursue 
their respective courses independently of each other. 
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Intelligent Roman Catholics recognize this. It was not 
when making concordats with hinges that the Roman 
Catholic Church reached its highest degree of usefulness. 
Hildebrand, fighting for the rights of the people against 
Henry IV, was an immeasurably nobler figure than 
Woolsey, yielding to the lubricous weaknesses of Henry 
VIII. Richelieu, Mazarin and Ximenes may have been 
stately ecclesiastics and picturesque statesmen in their 
day, but they are not the men whom the thoughtful 
Roman Catholic of to-day would select as the proud 
boast of his Church. Rather would he turn to the liter- 
ary and learned lives of Newman and of Wiseman, or to 
the active and healing lives of Lavigerie and Leo. 
Archbishop Satolli has caught the American spirit. His 
sensitive soul sees nothing wrong in it ; his soft southern 
nature has become saturated with it; his mellifluous 
tongue gives glowing expression to it. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that at ‘one time in the 
American career of the Apostolic Delegate there were 
signs of what appeared to be a fatal reaction. These 
signs showed themselves after Monsignor Satolli’s visit 
to Archbishop Corrigan in August, 1893. There seemed 
to be a lack of cohesion on the part of those who worked 
for the advanced movement ; there seemed to be a lack 
of thoroughness in the work of Satolli himself. 

The Delegate delivered an address in Baltimore on 
parochial schools in which he almost retracted the strong 
position he had taken up when he came to the United 
States; the Catholic papers which gave intelligent ex- 
pression to advanced principles were silenced, or sold, or 
pestered into temporary uselessness; the professors of 
the Catholic University who held generous views kept 
these to themselves, and altogether it looked as tho the 
ranks of the progressists were battered and broken. 
The outlook was dark and dismal. Monsignor Satolli 
seemed to be satisfied with suggesting justice instead of 
insisting upon it; he seemed to be content with half 
measures instead of enforcing the thorough American 
policy which marked his utterances when he reached 
these shores. 

On the other hand, the Delegate’s opponents were 
silently and ceaselessly active. They would not accept 
a policy of compromises even though such a course dif- 
fered not substantially from theirown. They would not 
rest content with anything short of the recall of the 
Delegate. It now appears that there was a very tangi- 
ble reason why the Apostolic De'egate did not act up to 
the principle he first laid down. The fact is he could 
not doso. His strong position was untenable for the 
reason that there was an appeal from his court to the 
Propaganda. Asa matter of fact the Propaganda re- 
pealed the Delegates’s decision in reference to the paro- 
chial schools of the Jate Father Corrigan, of Hoboken. 
Since that time Monsignor Satolli has been sensitively 
cautious and has done little more than advise. What 
else could he do? If the Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda could hear an appeal from Satolli’s court, then we 
may as well have no Delegation here at all. 

Fortunately, however, the reaction appears to be noth- 
ing more than a refluent wave—a temporary turning of 
a forward movement into a backward sweeping curve. 
The Delegate’s powers were not sufficiently clear to 
have his rulings accepted without question. In future 
there will be no room for doubt. Archbishop Satolli is 
to be made Cardinal, and the Delegation at Washington 
will beentirely independent of the Propaganda at Rome. 
There will be no excuse for a halting policy so signally 
fatal to any great cause. 

There is a great deal of good work which can be done 
by the Delegation, with newly and properly defined 
powers. The school question is not yet solved, tho the 
principles upon which a final solution must rest are now 
acknowledged by all except the most rigid reactionaries. 
In the exit of Bishop Matz, of Denver, we witness the 
last of that band of ecclesiastics who took special delight 
in damning the public schools. The Delegate will have a 
grand opportunity of promoting the Americanization of 
the foreign population, probably one of the most press- 
ing needs of this country to-day. He would do well to 
advance Christian union, particularly on the lines of co- 
operation in works of philanthropy and morality. Re- 
ligious assimilation, in the sense of doing away with de- 

nominational boundaries, is an impossibility. Men have 
agreed that their fellows may worship where they please; 
that to God alone is man responsible for his belief or dis- 
belief. Then there is the freedom of the Catholic press 
to be considered. The Catholic newspapers here 
are not as unshackled as they are in England, 
for example. There The Tablet, of London, and 
The Catholic Times, of Liverpool, discuss questions 
and policies with afreedom which the average Anierican 
bishop would not think of tolerating. Tell the truth that 
the sore may be healed. The Catholic press of this coun- 
try is not always free to discuss even questions which 
are mere matters of opinion. The sooner the Delegate 
promotes the liberty of the press of his Church the bet- 
ter for all concerned. 

The presence of a wise and generous Delegate is a 
pledge of justice to priests and people. Appeal to Rome 
has been always an impracticable right; and we may 
well makea present of the argument based upon it to 
those who soloudly clamor for what they call home rule, 
No American could reasonably find fault with the ad- 
mirable attitude taken by Archbishop Satolli in refer- 
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ence to the public affairs of his Church on the occasion 
of his arrival in this country. Should his new powers 
give him courage and strength enough to carry out the 
policy then inaugurated, he will deserve the gratitude of 
our country and the friendship of our God. 





THE AMERICAN —— THROUGH FOREIGN 
YES. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


In that series of notes in which, along with much vivid 
description, M. Paul Bourget has attempted the psycho- 
logical explanation of American life, the first place is 
very naturally givento woman. To this littérateur, as to 
Europeans generally, woman presents our most startling 
departure from Old World ideals. The foreign delegates 
to the Chicago Congresses were full of this theme; 
several, more particularly among those interested in 
education, had been specially charged to investigate this 
novel feature of our social state, and find its explanation, 
if possible. The echoes of these efforts are reaching us 
now in magazine articles, in public addresses and in 
formal reports. It is difficult to determine whether these 
are most interesting for what they reveal of foreign 
moods, or for what they reveal of ourselves. In either 
case they are worth our attention ; especially so when 
stripped of all literary frills, as in official reports. The 
national bias of the critic is then most apparent. 

Woman in the home, man in the world; this is the 
creed by which the German holds, and which colors his 
judgment of our life. It is a dogma that regulates 
family life in the Empire and gives tone to the schools, 
The youth are formed by it. Says Professor Waetzoldt, 
of the University of Berlin and Chief Commissioner of 
the German educational exhibit at Chicago, in a sum- 
mary of his American experience: 

“ No distinction in the quality, kind and aim of instruc- 
tion is made in any of the elementary schools for boys and 
girls. . . . At first I was altogether misunderstood 
when I explained that our views on the education of girls 
differ essentially from those of Americans. They see only 
the advantages of coeducation, which is believed to refine 
the boys and strengthen the girls; and we must accept 
these peculiar conditions just as in domestic life. The in- 
tercourse of boys and girls, of adults and children, is alto- 
gether different from what it is among us; and I doubt 
whether it has a moral advantage. Certain it is, however, 
that the girls on the average are more intelligent than the 
boys; they go to school longer. . . As business and 
politics take up the entire time of the men, the women 
have become the supporters of the higher intellectual in- 
terests and the protectors of intellectuality in domestic 
life.” 

Dr. Schlee, of Altona, Prussia, who was specially de- 
puted to study our system of secondary education, writes 
of us: 

“The transfer of women from the domestic circle into 
careers competitive with men increases the restlessness, 
haste and intense strain in all reJations of life.” 

Prof. Emil Hausknecht, of Berlin, takes a more judi- 
cial view. He says: 

“In America custom and education have given to the 
girl and the woman greater freedom and self-determina- 
tion in their manners and appearance, but have also given 
them strong protection against encroachments and impro- 
prieties.”’ 


Interest in the subject per se is not the only explana- 
tion of this constant recurrence to it. In spite of creeds 
and customs there. is a woman movement in Germany; 
and, having failed in the original efforts to repress it, 
men are now seeking to guide and control it. The 
movement is of long standing, but its tangible victories 
are few and these very recent. Théy have been fostered 
by the example of America and in one direction stimu- 
lated by American money. The obstinate resistance 
made by the faculties of German universities to the ad- 
mission of women is well known. It has been supported 
by every argument, sociological, physiological, psycho- 
logical and theological that human wits could devise. 
Now and then an audacious professor has been found to 
assert that the secret ground of opposition was the fear 
of increased competition for the pecuniary rewards of 
professional life. Certain it is that when the American 
young woman brought her persuasions and her money 
to bear upon the request, German professors began to 
relent and permitted the innovators to sit as guests at 
the feast of wisdom. Now at Gottingen and one or two 
other universities special courses of lectures are arranged 
for women. These concessions derive their chief signifi- 
cance from the order of May 31st, admitting women to 
the examinations for all positions in the secondary 
schools for girls. The highest of these examinations 
(Wissenschaftliche Priifung) presupposes a training sim- 
ilar to that of the universities; and it is in view of this 
that the university concessions have been extended. 
This is a ripple only, but it shows which way the tide is 
moving. 

The Frenchman approaches the study of our customs 
in quite a different mood from theGerman. He has not 
the same domestic prepossessions ; and since the Revolu- 
tion he adjusts himself more readily to new conditions. 
He has, on the other hand, more of the chivalric in his 
nature, and keener esthetic sense. He delights in a so- 
ciety whose high lights and low melt into a general effect 
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of mellow radiance. The brusqueness of our every-day 
life and our society extravagances gratify his passion for 
novelty, but they do not charm nor satisfy him. French 
delegates were, however, too politic to-discuss our pecu- 
liarities directly. In conversation it was a tone of inter- 
rogation or an occasional shrug that indicated skepticism 
as to these. 

Thus, standing one day in a hall of Chicago University, 
M. Chevrillon said to me: “‘ Are there also women pro- 
fessors here?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ And do they perhaps instruct 
even young men? Ah, this would not be agreeable to 
us.” Of all the French delegates this brilliant young 
writer was best prepared to appreciate our spirit. From 
his famous uncle, M. Taine, he imbibed a passion for 
English letters and institutions ; they have been his study 
and the chief theme of his facile pen. He interprets 
them with a liberal and infectious enthusiasm. He is, 
moreover, in full sympathy with modern France, the 
France that has endowed colleges for women, admitted 
them to University degrees, and honored them with pub- 
lic commissions, Nevertheless, to M. Chevrillon the 
‘*Woman’s age” into which America plunged him 
seemed an age out of joint. So, too, with M. Steeg, 
chief of the Musée Pédagogique at Paris. His observa- 
tions were confined to our schools chiefly. ‘‘ You edu- 
cate your boys too little and your girls too much,” was 
his comment. ‘‘ Hence women will do your thinking, 
and it will be neither virile nor stable.” These were ex- 
pressions in chance conversations ; neither of the speak- 
ers nor their fellow-colleagues have enlarged upon the 
theme since their return. 

Possibly this is because the Minister of Education had 
intrusted this task especially to a woman, Mile. Dugard. 
Her instructions, it is true, related simply to coeduca- 
tion as practiced among us ; but as she was to consider 
the policy in its effects, as well as in its processes, she 
really covered the whole woman problem in her studies. 
Her report, while dealing only with the matter of her 
commission, incidentally reflects her general impres- 
sions ; these, undoubtedly, are colored by those of her 
brother delegates who conferred very freely with her. 
She seems, indeed, to be speaking for them rather than 
for herself when she says, in her report to the Minister : 


** Coeducation is a revelation to a French observer. The 
sight of youths sixteen to eighteen years of age, almost 
men, working, chatting and enjoying daily comradeship 
with young ladies who, by reason of their distinction, ele- 
gance and often precocious beauty seem not at all like 
students, confounds all his ideas.” 


While confessing her inability to judge of the wis- 
dom or the effects of the policy in America, Mlle, Du- 
gard unhesitatingly concludes that excepting for chil- 
dren it is impossible in France, ‘‘ We are not adjusted 
to it,” she says. Really in this simple sentence she has 
struck deeper into the philosophy of the subject than 
our German critics. In America we have the adjust- 
ment ; it is an internal process with which English Prot- 
estantism, the religion that calls every human being to 
a sense of personal responsibility, individualizes him 
with respect to the supreme purpose of his existence, has 
had much todo. But to return to our critics. One of 
the most interesting of these is Dr. Baudouin, of Paris, 
physician, professor and author. He was commissioned 
by the Minister of Commerce to investigate and report 
upon medical instruction in the United States, and the 
result is a finely illustrated quarto of some four hundred 
pages which the author claims, and justly so I think, 
to be the most complete work ever published on the sub- 
ject. Medical schools for women are naturally not over- 
looked, but what most concerns me here is the estimate 
that M. Baudouin has formed of American women in 
general. He finds occasion to express it in rehearsing 
the ridicule and opposition with which the first efforts 
of women to gain admission to medical schools were re- 
ceived. He says: ; 

“Such measures might have succeeded elsewhere, but 
not in America. To suppose American women discouraged 
because they encountered barriers, is to misprize both 
their will and their resources. . . . The outcome proves 
that in America ‘What woman wills, God wills.’ ” 


These foreign criticisms bring into full relief a distin- 
guishing feature of American society. It is formed and 
ruled by women. In Europe women share this empire 
with men, but here men are absorbed by politics and 
business. Thus it happens in the country, where men 
and women are most nearly equal in opportunity, they 
are, or seem to be, furthest apart in their actual inter- 
ests. This has not escaped the notice of M. Bentzon, 
who gossips pleasantly about American women in recent 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, ‘The great 
movements in the current life of American women,” he 
says, ‘‘are indicated by the club and the college—associ- 
ation and culture.” M. Bentzon flitted from club to 
club in search of types and tendencies. After an after- 
noon with the “College Alumnz,” he writes : 

** All these charming young women who spoke at once 
of Vassar, of Smith, of Wellesley, of Harvard, of Bryn 
Mawr, where they had taken degrees, were as gay as if 
they were not surcharged with science. The presence of 
men would have added nothing to their inexhaustible 
spirits.” 


He likens these American clubs to the celebrated French 


salons, only that the latter, as he remarked to the Presi- 
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dent of the Fortnightly, had for their sole purpose “‘ to 
bring men together and to give effect to their brilliance,” 
American women, he perceives, have the idea “‘ of shin- 
ing for themselves”; this is to him the inexplicable 
mystery. 

Our English visitors of °98 have had little to say 
about the general status of American women. This 
may be partly because that Anglo-Celt, Max O’Rell, had 
previously exhausted the subject ; partly, without doubt, 
it is because along some Jines the woman’s movement is 
more advanced in England than in America. Witness 
the Englishwoman’s exercise of the school vote, of the 
municipal vote, eligibility to school boards and—but for 
a technicality—to the County Councils. The five women 
who were elected to the Gilchrist traveling scholarships 
and directed to pursue their studies in the United States 
have made their report, but it deals with educational 
conditions scarcely teuching the social side of problems. 
An independent delegate from England, and the keenest 
and most enthusiastic observer of all, Miss Elizabeth 
P. Hughes, measured us on every side. 

Like her famous brother, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
she is eloquent and impassioned in speech, and since 
her return to England has carried on a veritable Ameri- 
can propaganda, What most of all impressed her was 
the free atmosphere in which American women, more 
especially the Western women, live and move ; freedom 
from conventional restraints and caste distinctions 
which repress free initiative and limit the range of 
social sympathies. Miss Hughes divined more clearly 
than continental critics the ideal toward which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we are moving ; to wit, a social 
whole enriched by the fullest development and the freest 
play of the individual units. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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AMERICAN MARRIAGES IN THE FATHER- 
LAND. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, - 











CONSULAR agents entreat all correspondents to warn 
Americans through the columns of the periodicals 
at their disposal against undertaking to be married 
abroad. There was a time when the Consul was au- 
thorized and allowed to marry his countrymen. But 
that time is past. Americans now must be married 
by the native civil magistrate, according to native law, 
And in order to conform to the requirements of the 
native law, one or the other of the engaged couple must 
have resided the past six months within the city where 
the rite shall take place, and both parties must lay before 
the magistrate thereof certificates of parentage and of 
birth. Certificates are likewise demanded certifying to 
legal marriageableness, to baptism, to vaccination, and, in 
case of minors, to parental consent. There may be a 
license obtained freeing a couple from the obligation of 
presenting all these documents ; but no influence what- 
ever can secure a license freeing it from some—from 
proving residence, for instance, parentage and age. 

Recently a widowed Englishman from Australia on a 
short visit to Europe, engaged himself to a New York 
lady living in Berlin, and the influence of the British 
embassy and of the American embassy combined could 
not effect a dispensation from the German law requiring 
a widower to prove his widowship through a local cer- 
tificate of the death of the first wife. An American, in 
another case, who had been born ina Nevada mining 
settlement, now long swept from the face of the globe, 
swore in solemnity and dialect he would have to die a 
celibate if his marrying depended on hissecuring a local 
certificate ; but of no avail; the magistrate shrugged 
his shoulders and the clerk advised him then to go. In 
one instance the church in which an American fiancée 
had been christened had been burnt down; the town 
(Buffalo) had not introduced the legal registration of 
births until 1878, or several years subsequent to her en- 
trance into the world, and finally there was no family 
Bible records ; so, in spite of dispatches to America by 
cable, and audiences by favor with State ministers in 
Dresden, and certificates from the American Consul, and 
oaths of herself and of friends, a union in Germany had 
to be given up. The ministers declared it to be their 
privilege indeed, ‘in extraordinary circumstances, to 
grant dispensation from particular requirements of the 
law ; it was beyond their powers, however, to order the 
magistrate to perform a marriage ceremony. My 
friend could have walked the streets of the city with a 
permission to marry in her pocket for as many years as 
she liked; quite another thing was securing an order 
for a magistrate to marry her ! 

One sees the difficulties to overcome are various and 
many. What, then, do Americans do when beset by in- 
invincible ones? 

German lawyers advise them to go to Heligoland ; and 
I hope my readers will not be as shocked over the name 
of the peculiar place as some of my young acquaintances 
have been. In Heligoland, the old, native ecclesiastical 
marriage laws obtain still,and the pastor of the island 
marries a couple after three days’ residence. For Amer- 
icans, however, there is an obstacle in the way to mar- 
riage here, in the fact of there being no Consul of the 
United States resident in the port, and a marriage is not 
legal, according to a late statute, which has not been wit- 
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nessed by an American official and recorded by him in 
Washington. The United States Consul in Hamburg 
will come to Heligeland to be present at a ceremony in the 
Heligoland church,but the fee for the extraordinary serv- 
ice is naturally exceptionally high. 

In Jersey it is likewise possible for Americans to be 
married without previous long residence ; but Jersey 
law prohibits divorce or separation on any ground what- 
ever. ‘ 

Ir. France the marriage laws are almost precisely the 
same as those in Germany; but the French Legislature, 
a few years ago, supplemented them by a clause known 
as the Law of National Customs, according to which 
foreigners may marry without certificates of parentage 
and birth, in case they bring a written notice from their 
consul, countersigned by their ambassador, to the effect 
that such certificates are not necessary for marriage in 
their native country. Buta residence of six months is 
required still. So even in France, Americans cannot 
marry in a hurry. And in England, again, docu- 
ments are demanded which likewise cannot be obtained 
quickly. So, ‘‘ certificates, put certificates in thy purse,” 
if thou wilt marry in the Fatherland. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE KURDS. 
BY THE REV, EDWIN MUNSELL BLISS. 











EVER since the time of Xenophon the mountainous 
region extending from the eastern end of the Black Sea 
to the Persian Gulf has been peopled by a race who have 
been described by travelers and writers in terms expiess- 
ive of absolute terror. The readers of the lives of the 
early missionaries in Persia and Mesopotamia, such 
books as ‘‘Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians,” 
**Memoir of Lobdeil,” ‘‘ Researches of Smith and 
Dwight,” have vivid recollections of scenes where even 
American courage. was put to a severe test. Of later 
years foreigners have written less, perhaps because they 
have suffered less ; for the power of the White Czar and 
the British Queen is known and felt even in the recesses 
of these mountains. From time to time, however, there 
have come stories of cruelty, murder and outrage upon 
the villagers, whether Armenian, Nestorian or Turkish, 
which have been so atrocious that the Western world 
has almost refused to believe them. It is difficult for 
ladies and gentlemen surrounded by the restraints of 
civilization to realize that the terror these bands have 
spread wherever they have gone is based upon actual 
experience. It is also true that the half has not been 
told, sometimes because of fear of revenge, sometimes 
because the tongue has grown weary with repeating ac- 
counts that seemed to listeners as idle tales. The timeis 
coming, however, when their truth will be recognized 
on every hand and authorities hitherto skeptical will be 
compelled to acknowledge it. 

But who are these Kurds? They are not a distinct 
race, rather an aggregation of races, including repre- 
sentatives of every nationality bordering upon those 
mountains. The descendants of the old Medes and Parthi- 
ans, they include Turks,Armenians, Nestorians, Persians, 
Circassians and members of every mountain tribe to the 
very borders of Afghanistan. The greater mass of them 
are Sunni-Moslems, and intensely devoted followers of 
the Prophet. Akin in some respects to the Arab Ish- 
maelites, their hand against every man’s hand and every 
man’s hand against them, they are held together by this 
general hostility. Rarely it has happened that a chief- 
tain has succeeded in gathering -under his standard a 
number of the smaller tribes; but he has never been 
able to retain his sway for any length of time. Mutual 
jealousies have destroyed every form of unity. When 
Sheik Obeidullah led his forces against the city of Uru- 
miah a number of years ago, his army was as ludicrous 
a collection of ragamuffins as could be found. Even the 
flimsy walls of that city and the meager and weak can- 
non of the Persian troops proved m ore than they could 
overcome,and they melted away even more rapidly than 
they had gathered. As an actual force they are simply 
despicable. A small body of regular troops, under good 
discipline and well officered, could control the whole 
country without the slightest difficulty ; and yet the 
Turkish and Persian Governments permit these maraud- 
ers—for in the main they are nothing more—to carry on 
a system of pillage and outrage that almost surpasses 
belief. 

If we look for the reason for this immunity of the 
Kurds we shall find it probably in the general weakness 
of the governments rather than in any particularly posi- 
tive delight inthem. They secure some indorsement by 
acting as purveyors for the lust and avarice of governors 
and officers, and are too far away from centers of gov- 
ernment to be very greatly feared. Realizing this, their 
chieftains utilize the general terror that they create for 
their own purposes. They are herdsmen, not agri- 
culturists ; and it is easier for them to levy on the flocks 
of the plains than to care for the lambs in the mountains. 
As for loyalty, there is absolutely nothing of it. They 
care nothing for Sultan or Shah, and Sultan and Shah 
know very well that any effort on their part to control 
them will meet with resistance: and even the small 
amount of force requisite to overcome them appears itm- 
mense in the eyes of Constantinople and Teherar. An 
i!lustration of the terrorism which they hold even over 
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the governments is found in the fact that many of them 
have been enrolled as regular soldiers and set for the 
performance of a certain police duty over the very terri- 
tories which they ravage. As, however, has so oiten 
been the case, the course of policy and of fear proves the 
most dangerous one. Recent events have made it very 
plain that something will have to be done. That false 
reports have come to the Turkish Cabinet at Constanti- 
nople is unquestionable, and these reports have been 
made the basis of action by the Turkish Government. 
That there has been the presence of more or less of so- 
called Armenian revolutionists is undoubtedly true ; but 
anything that taey may bave done can be no more than 
a drop inthe bucket of wrong. The suffering at present 
is only greater in extent, not greater in kind, than it has 
been during years past; and the Turkish Government 
will find that its wisest course is to join heartily with the 
Powers who have been pledged for its support and com- 
pel these tribes to keep the peace. 
East ORANGE, N. J. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 
BY D. H. MITCHELL. ; 


THE Rev. Dr. P. D. Gurley was the minister in charge 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., during Lincoln’s administration. Dr. 
Gurley was Lincoln’s pastor, and in many matters his 
confidential adviser, a post he was admirably fitted to 
fill, being a strong, robust, honest personality and a man 
of sweet disposition, great ability and excellent judg- 
ment. 

During the meeting of the first General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church after the War, which convened 
in St. Louis, Dr. Gurley, who was a delegate, was one 
day the guest of the Rev. Dr. Niccolls, in whose church 
the Assembly met, and the following anecdote of Lin- 
coln was related by Dr. Gurley at dinner in the presence 
of a number of friends among whom was the present 
writer : 

**Soon after the outbreak of hostilities a hot blooded, 
fire-eating young man, a son of members of Dr. Gurley’s 
church, made his way through our lines and enlisted in 
the Confederate Army. The fortunes of war threw him 
into our hands as a prisoner. It was deemed best to 
make an example of him, and he was consequently 
courtmartialed and sentenced to be shot. Dr. Gurley in- 
terested himself in the young man’s behalf and secured 
a commutation of the sentence. A short time after, the 
father of the boy came to Dr. Gurley and solicited his aid 
to obtain a pardon. Dr. Gurley strongly advised against 
the effort. He pointed out that the young man’s life had 
been saved by the President and that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise and imprudent to apply for a pardon so 
soon. The father replied that he felt so himself, but that 
his wife took on so about her son that he feared she 
would lose her mind if something were not done. I 
must, said he, make the attempt on his mother’s account, 
It is better to fail than not to try. Consequently Dr. 
Gurley signed the petition for a pardon and the father 
took it to President Lincoln. 

‘*When the father made known bis errand the President 
became very much excited, and fiercely said: ‘I saved 
the life of your son after he had been condemned to be 
shot; and now you come here so soon when you know 
I am overwhelmed with care and anxiety, asking for his 
pardon. You should have been content with what I 
have done. Go; andif you annoy me any more I shall 
feel it to be my duty to consider whether I ought not to 
recall what I have already done.’ 

‘* A few days after the President sent for the father, 
apologized for the way he had spoken to him, and, to 
his utter astonishment, handed him a pardon. 

** Not long after, and before knowing what had trans- 
pired, Dr. Gurley met the President. Having transacted 
his business, he was about to go when Mr. Lincoln said: 

*** By the way, Doctor, you signed the petition for 
Mr, -—’s son’s pardon, didn’t you?” 

‘*The doctor replied that he had done so, but explained 
that he had advised against making the application at 
that time, and that he was induced to sign it only by the 
statement of the father that he feared his wife would 
lose her mind if something were not done to relieve her. 

‘¢ The President then remarked : ‘ Well, Mr. —— came 
to me with the petition. It made me very angry and I 
dismissed him roughly. Afterward I felt so ashamed of 
myself for having lost my temper that I made out a par- 
don for the man and gave it to him.’ 

*‘ And then, after a pause and with a broad smile, he 
added : 

*** Ah, Doctor! these wives of ours have the inside 
track on us, don’t they ?’” 

DENVER, COL. 
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THE Philadelphia Ledger has the following story, 
told by a traveler recently returned from Japan: 


“ An official notice of the Government had been published in 
the Japanese newspapers saying that all Chinese who desired to 
depart must do so by a certain date, or else remain until the war 
was over. Thereupon Ah Shing, a big clothing dealer of 16 
Water Street, called all the Chinese together, and they all agreed 
to go. They got their goods on the dock, and finally aboard the 


steamer, with themselves, and the steamer pulled out. At the 
jast minute it was found that the wealthy merchant had held 
his ones and rs re to a city. Heat ae ~ py busi- 
ness, having 0! opposition merchants, and is now roll- 
ing in riches Feoause of the great business he is doing.”’ 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE, 


THE entire good nature that prevailed was the most 
noticeable thing when Congress met on the first Monday 
in December. For smiles and jokes you could not have 
told a Democrat from a Republican ; and yet so many of 
the leaders and the best men on the Democratic side are 
having their last hours here this winter that one feels a 
regret at the loss. There is nothing so good in a struggle 
as well-matched opponents. Mr. Harter, Mr. Outhwaite, 
both of Ohio ; Mr. Springer, Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia ; 
Mr. Cockran, of New York, are of that sort, asd men 
that the Democratic Party cannot afford to lose. They 
went about the chamber on Monday and shook hands 
with Mr. .Reed and Mr- Burrows and Mr. Dalzell and 
others of the Republican leaders with no appearance but 
that of cordiality. There were nearly as many flowers 
on the one side of the house as the other. Mr. Reed had 
a ship of state, with the date ‘96 in blue immortelles, 
which had much significance; Mr. Wilson had a great 
bunch of red roses; Mr. Sayers, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriation, had a star in yellow chrys- 
anthemums—he is from Texas, the Lone Star State ; and 
so on, until the chamber was sweet with their perfume. 
When the Speaker came on he was received with great 
applause ; but, for that matter, Mr. Reed had been wel- 
comed as warmly a few minutes before. The Speaker 
rapped to order, and the usual committee was sent down 
from the House, with two other members from the 
Senate to inform Mr, Cleveland that they were ready to 
goto work. The President had come in from Woodley, 
where he has been busying himself at intervals since he 
came back from Buzzard’s Bay, so that the committe did 
not have to go out there to find him—a five-mile drive 
which it was thought on Saturday they might have to 
take. Then both Houses took a recess, and the buzz of talk 
and greeting brokeforthanew. Inthe Senate it was much 
the same—flowers, smiles, everybody politely unaware 
that anything had happened since the hot days of 
August and July when they were fighting the Tariff off 
or on, and nobody could tell from day to day what the 
fate of the bill would be. Mr. Hill, of New York, was not 
present ; ‘‘Getting ready for something more,” said a 
Senator on his own side of the chamber who does not 
like him. Senators also took a recess while the Commit- 
tee was away. On the return of the Committee, Mr. 
Pruden, the President’s Assistant Private Secretary, 
followed quickly with the message in an envelop look- 
ing long and heavy. Mr. Cox, the Secretary of the 
Senate, read it t> the Chamber, meaning exactly that. 
He reads very badly, andten minutes after he began the 
pages were distributing printed copies of the Message, 
and then there was no longer even an appearance of lis- 
tening. Mr. Cox might as well have stopped and ended 
what became a very perfunctory performance at once. 
The Senators whispered across to each other occasion- 
ally and read more or less, except Senator Morgan, who 
went through from beginning to end Jooking very much 
interested all the while, tho the point that must have 
interested him most would naturally have been what the 
President had to say about the Nicaragua Canal, By 
the time the reading was finished the chamber was 
nearly empty, and the Senators were commentisg on the 
Message in the cloak rooms and the lobbies. The 

Louisiana Senators were crcss still over the sugar duty, 

tho nobody knows what they would do if they had the 
chance, since Mr. Coffery and Mr. Blanchard both finally 
voted aye on the Tariff Bill, Mr. Chandler pointed 
out that the President had said nothiag on the silver 
question, and another Senator said that the thing which 
sounded most like Mr. Cleveland in the whole Message, 
was where he says if Congress will not give him more 
authority he will himself issue bonds as often as it may 
be found necessary to keep up the credit of the Govern- 
ment. Further, he gives a sketch of a financial scheme 
which will follow more fully in the report of Secretary 
Carlisle, which is noticeable because it looks as if he and 
his Secretary of the Treasury were on better terms than 
is was thougut they were at one time not long ago. 

Both Houses adjourned after the reading of the Mes- 
sage, and the next day the Senate held a caucus, in order 
to determine what the course of government should be 
this winter. They met in the Marble Room, and Mr. 
Gorman presided, silent as he always is, except for 
the necessary words that a presiding officer must occa- 
sionally speak. He can be silent ina great many im- 
pressive ways, yet we all still remember his speech last 
August, waen he arraigned the President so fearlessly on 
the formation of the Tariff Bill. So he sat, and his 
brethren discussed the feasibility of putting a closure 
rule among the rules governing the Senate. It is not to 
be done, altho some of the best thinkers and talkers on 
the Democratic side were in favor of it. Butothers who 
were politicians, in the desirable sense of the word, op- 
posed it in such numbers that it was finally dropped ; 
and the Senate will continue to goon making speeches 
to kill time whenever the members see fit, Tne caucus 
would like to have done something more to the Tariff 
out of regard to the President’s desire expressed in his 
Message to have free coal and free iron, and the differ- 
ential duty on refined sugar struck out; but they are too 
much divided among themselves to do that. The Repub- 
licans also have been wicked enough to show that they 
do not desire to see any change in the bill, and that if 
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the attempt is made they will open up the whole terrific 
subject again—a threat calculated to appall the stontest 
heart when taken in conjunction with the failure to ob- 
tain a closure paragraph in the rules. 

Consequently there will possibly be very little legisla- 
tion this session except the passage of the regular appro- 
priation bills. So the Democrats are saying at the very 
beginning of things, ‘* Looks as if it were going to be a 
dull time.” But the business men of Washington, as 
well as everywhere else, say: ‘‘ Defend us from further 
tinkering of tariffs.” 

The Democratic members. as I said, are good-natured 
with their soreness over the results of the elections, and 
there are ever so many good ‘‘ cloak-room stories” float- 
ing about, full of fun, tempered with regret at the defeat 
of a great party. Mr. Grady, of North Carcliaa, has 
been a member for two or three sessions, but dves not 
like the persecntion of members by office seekerz, so he 
would not allow himself to te renominated. ‘* But,” he 
said, on the opening day of the sesssion, ‘* of course 1 had 
to come back for the rest of my term. You Republicans,” 
he went on, “‘are trying to draw it mild, but you are a 
bit ‘ sassy’ underside, all the time. I was at a small rail- 
way station the other day and a train came in, made the 
usual halt, and then whizzed away again, when a dog 
belonging to one of the loungers seemed to feel all of a 
sudden that he had a quarrel with some one on board, 
and started off hotfoot, and went a long distance before 
he gave itup. But the train was getting further and 
further away from him, and after a while he limped 
back, panting and hot. Some lounger standing by 
turned to the owner of the dog, and said : ‘ doyou reckon 
the fool thought he could really catch that train? 

“*That ain’t worryin’ me,’ said the latter. ‘I’m 
thinkin’ what he would have done with the train if he 
had caught it.’ . 

** And I want to know,” added Mr. Grady, by way of 
pointing his moral, *‘ what you Republicans are going to 
do with tbis big majority of yours now you’ve got it.”: 

Another is from Mr. Palmer, one of the Senators from 
Illinois. An old friend of his, a Republican, on a visit 
to Washington, went to the Senator’s committee room 
to shake hands with him and incidentally to have a littie 
quiet fun over the recentelections. The room was preity 
full, and Mr. Palmer very busy; but he had a moment for 
an old friend at once, and they shook haads. 

‘““What do you think of the elections?” said the 
friend. 

Mr. Palmer’s face remained friendly, but blank, as he 
said: ‘* What is it?” 

*“*What do you think of the election?” in a louder 
tone. 

“Sir!” said Mr. Palmer, putting his hand up to his 
ear; and the friend began to feel sorry that the Senator 

was so deaf, grew a little red, as others were looking on 
aad listening, but repeated his question still more loudly. 
Mr. Palmer began to wear a sorrowful look at the 
trouble his infirmity was giving his friend, glanced round 
at the circle to see if he could not gather from tkeir 
faces what he was saying, and then, with hand bending 
his ear further forward, said, ‘* What ?” 

This was too much for the visitor. He caught Mr. 
Palmer's hand in a clasp of farewell and rushed ont; and 
they say that as he disappeared Mr. Palmer looked 
around at the others and winked horribly. 

They are laughing at Mr, Vilas, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, because they declare they found him asleep in 
the cloak room, to which he had retired to read Mr. 
Cleveland’s message presented him by one of the pages 
while the Secretary was still reading it to the Senate. 
They say that the pamphlet, half held in his sleeping 
hand, showed that he had not read very much, and his 
sleep was very sound. Mr. Vilas has been a warm friend 
and admirer of Mr. Cleveland, so that he gave an espe- 
cial occasion for the others, und there was a great deal 
of *‘ chaff” over this. 

The era of good-will seems to have setin. A certain 
charming Japanese story begins with this: ‘‘In the sec- 
ond year of the Period of Strict Virtue, in the Cycle of 
the Water Dragon.” Congress has begun this second 
session with a period of polit2ness and mutual amiabil- 
ity. 

There have been two or three weddings, and two teas 
given to introduce two very pretty young ladies into 
society, the daughters of Admiral Ramsey and Dr. 
Hagner, the latter a member of an old Washington 
family, the three brothers all having been distinguished 
in different ways, as General Hagner, Judge Hagner and 
Doctor Hagner. 

Admiral Ramsey, a handsome man with the look of a 
French marquis, since his hair has turned white, in the 
days when gentlemen wore powder, has been promoted 
rather recently, and just before occupying his present 
position in the Department of the Navy was the Com- 
mandant at the naval school in Annapolis. Of the 
wedding, the first, at noon, was that of Miss McKim, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. McKim, Reetor of the Epiphany 
Church, where his daughter was married to Mr. Henry 
Rathbone, of Liverpool, England. The church was very 
beautifully decorated—“‘ too beautifully,” as one of the 
guests said, “for so short a time as_ the 
marriage service, even with the length the Epis- 
copal Church gives that ceremony, They ought to 
have had the reception there afterward,” But the 
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wedding breakfast was at the home of the bride's father 
in the usual way. The groom, tho an Englishmen, re- 
sides here, so that is not another of those internatiunal 
marriages which are so numerous of late years, ard 
which make Eoglish girls gnash their teeth at the way 
Englishmen marry American girls, and which make 
Americans regret that so many of her fairest and rich- 
est seem to feel that America is not quite good enough 
for them. 

The otber wedding was also at the Church of the 
Epiphany, on the evening of the same day; and Dr. 
McKim in this case performed the ceremony. The dec- 
orations, I am told, were changed as faithfully as if 
there had not been another bridal party there only a 
few hours before. This time the wedding was that of 
Miss Elizabeth Eastman, a daughter of the army and the 
navy.as her grandfather, Dr. Maxwell,was inthe former 
and her father. Commander Eastman, in the latter. 
There were no bridesmaids, but the officers present 
were all in full uniform ; and nothing makes a brighter 
grouping than men in uniform, except perhaps a suita- 
ble intersprinkling of young ladies, not too many, in 
light dresses. 








Fine Bets 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








Two men have recently passed away who, in different 
countries and spheres of influence, have done much to 
develup the love for the good and catholic in art. We refer 
to William Thompson Walters and Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. 

The first, an American, the owner of one of the finest 
private galleries in the world,as a trustee of, and purchaser 
for, the Corcoran Art Gallery,of Washington, anda trustee 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York and of other 
public art institutions, as a friend to rising artists and a 
publisher of needed art books, as well as by the admission 
of the public to his galleries in Baltimore, has raised the 
level of performance and appreciation in art matters in 
this country. Altho he was a business man, his life work 
was in his recreation, suggested by his mother and begun 
with his earliest business success, and his love for the 
beautiful and the social interests which crystallized about 
his favorite pursuit made his age vigorous and fruitful, 
at a time when loneliness and isolation seem ordinarily to 
hedge in a narrowed path. 

His gallery, weeded and revised with each year’s experi- 
ence in the difficult art of the connoisseur, was especially 
rich in French pictures, tho it contained specimens from 
all the schools. It was begun in 1847 with a picture of 
Napoleon crossing the Alps, and the famous Napoleon of 
**1814,”” by Meissonier, was among his most valued treas- 
ures. The French Government would have been glad to pur- 
chase from him his copy by Delaroche of his ** Hemicycle ” 
(the original, containing seventy five portraits of painters, 
architects and sculptors from Phidias to modern times, is 
upon the walls of the Beaux Arts) for 350,000, or the 
duel “After the Ball,’’ considered Géréme’s master- 
piece, for $25,000. ‘‘The Sheepfold by Moonlight,” by 
Millet, Fortuny’s ‘‘ Hindu Snake Charmers,” the ‘‘ Close 
of Day,’’ by Breton, the ‘‘Storm,’’ by Diaz, and the 
large landscape by Corot, called ‘‘The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,’’ doubly interesting as containing a distinct 
echo of Titian’s ** Assassination of St. Peter,’”’ no longer in 
existeLce, are canvases which give some idea of the scope 
and value of a collection of which more may be said when 
space permits. 

Mr. Walters was an early appreciator of Barye, and acol- 
lector of the inimitable little bronzes in which, owing to 
lack of appreciation by the French Government, he was 
obliged to express himself during his prime. The colossal 
groups, ‘‘ War,” ‘‘ Peace,”’ *‘ Order,” ‘‘ Force,” orders given 
tardily for the decoration of the Louvre, as Barye said, 
like bones thrown to a dog when he no longer has teeth, 
and the “‘ Lion” of the Tuileries, Mr. Walters caused to be 
reproduced for the public square opposite his residence 
in Baltimore, with Dubois’ ‘‘ Military Courage.” Mr. 
Walters’s interest in American sculpture is sLow: by his 
aid to the struggling Rinehart (who is known by u:s statue 
of Chief-Justice Taney at Annapolis, and ‘* The Woman of 
Samaria” of the Walters collection) and his-m nagement 
of the Rinehart estate left in aid to art students. Mr. 
Walters at the time of his death was gathering material 
for a work upon the“ Porcelains of the World’’;and he had 
agents in all the Oriental countries obtaining drawings 
and information about the antique objects of which so 
little is really known; his last purchase was a collection 
of miniatures from the grandson of Marshal Bertrand. 
For his library, rich upon general topics as well as upon 
art matters, he employed the best binders in the world. 
His collection of porcelains numbered three hundred choice 
examples, altho he most emphatically denied the extrava- 
gant purchase of the *‘ Peach-blow vase,” bought in at the 
American Art Galleries at $18,000, and which has since so 
mniraculously disappeared. 

The admission fees to his galleries yielded in the year they 
were open to the public, nearly forty thousand dollars in 
aid of the ‘‘ Poor Association’ of Baltimore. The por- 
trait of himself by Bonnat (whose portrait of Barye is also 
one of the treasures of the gallery, and the etching of him- 
self, made by the great Rajon when in this country, will 
remain as artistic evidence of Mr. Walters’s strong and in- 
teresting personality. The gallery and collection will 
probably remain intact in Baltimore, the property of his 
son, Mr. Henry Walters. 

Phillp Gilbert Hamerton wasan Englishman with Scotch 
instincts, resident in France, who, by his liberal and cath- 
olic critiques, by his wedding of “ The Intellectual Life” 
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with the artistic through his timely encouragement to 
etching, by his wise and fearless editing of The Portfolio 
through many years, rather than by the actual product of 
his pencil, left his mark upon the art of our century. In 
1855, a book of poems introduced him to the public as au- 
thor and illustrator. In Paris he studied painting and 
literature, and for the past thirty years he has resided near 
Paris, “‘ thoroughly Gallicized above allin the flexibility 
of his critical faculty.’”? He was one of the strongest advo- 
cates of common sense and plain words, without technical 
mystification or studio jargon in art criticism. ‘“ Etching 
and Etchers”’ ix, perbaps, his most satisfactory work on 
an esthetic subject. Resembling Ruskin in versatility of 
gifts, he published “A Painter’s Camp,” two clevernovels, 
“Human Intercourse,” ‘The Intellectual Life” and 
** French and Eaglish ” (wherein he touches on sociological 
questions), ‘‘The Graphic Arts,” “ Landscape Painting,”’ 
and.‘* Man in Art,” which appeared last year. His critiques 
in The Fortnightly and The Saturday Review and his 
Portfolio have done much to diffuse sound taste in art. 

The last month in New York kas been notable for exhi- 
bitions of illustrative work in black and white. That by 
the Union League Club embraced more than two hundred 
drawings in all mediums selected from the stores of the 
various publishing houses and private collections with 
great discrimination. 

The classics were represented by William Black, touch- 
ing inspiration and insanity in his‘‘ Heaven and Hell’’; 
tbe modern Europeans, by Messrs. Lynch, Repin of the 
unreadable signature, Marchetti, Tito ‘di Napoli,’ 
Detaille, Klimsch and Castaigne, lent to Baltimore for too 
short a time. Americans at home are represented by such 
society delineators as Messrs. Gibson and Wenzell, and by 
such lovers of humanity in its gracious or humble mani- 
festations as Messrs. Loeb and Sterner, Messrs. Reinhart, 
Thulstrup, Abbey, Pennell and Edwards, good Ameri- 
cars all, have sought many motives outre mer. 

Mr. Pyle knows no boundary of time or clime or manner. 
Is he not surprising in his weird and subtle, strong lined 
imaginings from which he turns with ease to the delinea- 
tion of a village scene, such as *‘ How Much do You Bid for 
this Boy ?”” The strong tendency of illustrative art seems 
to be but a human sentiment in the saddle of free technic 
—but that is the way all art is going, even the French. 

In the veteran “ Nast,’”’ technic is used as a lever to satir- 
ical thought and moral purpose. What an astonish- 
ing man to have used his pea in two such campaigns 
against Tammany! Tweed behind Lis blazing diamond, 
Dr. Parkhurst putting Nicoll in the slot, seem valid titles 
to fame in their way. And that suggestion in line which 
can make a headless figure unmistakably Cleveland ! 

Life has brought out its hoarded drawings, and offered 
them for sale in its new building. ‘Gibson,’ ‘‘ Wenzell,” 
** Van S(chaick)’’—it commands the best talent of any of 
our papers devoted to the need of relaxation. Caustic, but 
not wholly unjust to religious pretension, is it not the 
Thackeray of the illustrated press? And then it does not 
wholly succumb to the camera ! 

The much-heralded drawings of ‘‘Trilby” are at last at 
Avery’s. The vogue of Mr. Du Maurier’s drawings is 
more readily understood since his novels appeared. He 
has a human literary and dramatic quality whicb carries 
off a great load of bad drawing. His people are enalessly 
tall, but they have style. His anatomy is faulty, but his 
personages are real. 

Svengali is often well drawn, and the character of 
that spidery, devilish, dirty coward is given with de- 
lightful precision. One can figure everything but the 
impossible hand waved by Trilby toward the marvelous 
(but unrealized) foot, and enjoy the humorous apprecia- 
tion of many of the drawings. It is too bad that * Little 
Billee’”’ has passed through such a thoroughly “‘idealiz- 
ing ”’ process that there is little force of the original George 
Mason, his prototype, in the creation. His friend, Fred- 
erick Walker, the follower of Millet, who died at thirty 
five, is better treated. 

From an artist’s—not an illustrator’s—point of view, it 
is a delight to turn to the collection of Abbey’s Shakes- 
pearean drawings shown at Keppel’s. They do not always 
illustrate; but there are no limitations of anatomical 
knowledge to check enthusiasm ; and Mr. Abbey tells his 
conception in wash or line or chalk or pencil with equal 
freedom. His ‘Ariel’ is rather Miltonesque, perhaps 
Gabriel-like. His ‘‘ Provost with the Head of Ragozine”’ 
in the bag does not illustrate; he might have a stone in 
the bag. But the clown who shows himself “‘ highly fed 
and lowly bred ”’ and other more elaborate scenes are ren- 
dered with sympathy, all with finished handling and his- 
toric accuracy of costume. 

Then there are the exhibitions of paintings. A seriesof 
crude but serious water-color studies, made by Mr. Henry 
C. Lee, a wealthy amateur, among the Dutch dunes, and 
displayed by Bonssod-Valadon, who have had a wonderful 
Daubigny in hand; forty-five copies of French pastellists 
of the last century, by Mr. Champney, having all the suav- 
ity but not the strength of drawing of their prototypes, 
shown by Knoedler; small paintings by Mr. A. C. How- 
land, an old academician, “‘ painted expressly for Christ- 
mas presents,” shown by Avery; fourteen little girl pic- 
tures, painted by Maria Brooks with her usual knack for 
this difficult subject with its dainty yrace and uncon- 
sciousness, exhibited by Wunderlicb ; some minor pictures 
by the late D. A. C. Artz, a pupil of Israels, exbibited by 
Macbeth, who is proving himself again, as in the case of 
Madam Mauve, “a friend to the widow.” Durand Ruel’s 
extensive galleries are full of beautiful things; especially 
some fine old English portraits may be mentioned, and an 
exhibition of Whistler’s black-and-white work is coming 
on at the Grolier Club. 

The new Favrile glass exhibited by Tiffany is not less 
beautiful than any of the pictures. It records some new 
discoveries in the chemistry of glass—that can be said 
positively, since the record is pretty well kept for the past 
three thousand years of what has been done in glass ; and 
with these new colors of hematite and saffron, ninety ex- 
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quisite shapes suggested by gourd and orchid, flower and 
leaf and frond. The wit and wisdom of many men converge 
with the seven blowpipes through which divers streams 
of color run into the veins of this flower-form made perma- 
nent in glass, for the sheathing of an electric light or the 
body of a metal-based lamp. The new combination of iron 
and glass, with its dull metallic luster of red and purple, 
or blue and green, is not stronger than other glass, tho 
quite unlike it in appearance. From this new subjection 
of the science of chemistry to glassmaking jthe results 
are esthetically charming. 
New York Cirr. 








Sanitary. 


“‘ WATER STARVED is a word that is coming into use, to 
express the conviction that has taken hold of the minds of 
many medical men, that a large number of people do not 
take enough water into the system to supply the normal 
quantity needed for the sufficient fluidity of the blood. 
The great vogue of the “‘ hot water and beefsteak cure”’— 
which certainly was a most valuable remedy in cases of per- 
sistent dyspepsia—was probably because the patients were 
truly water-starved, and the full pint of water taken half 
an hour before each meal did its office, not so much because 
it was hot as because it was water, tho a person’s stomach 
would have been pretty thoroughly chilled by imbibing a 
pint of cold water atonetime. Thedisciples of this “‘ cure” 
were taught by one of the most successful of its practition- 
ers to carefully ‘‘cook’’ the water. By that he meant 
having the water itself freshly drawn, and boiled in the 
most scrupulously clean vessels and then drunk from deli- 
cate and attractive cups. Part of this detail was probably 
helpful in making the patients attach great importance to 
the water. And another method of keeping them u\) to 
the mark was the fact that the doctor utterly refused to 
treat a person who neglected the water for two days in 
succession. Now, a French physician, Debove, has used 
large draughts of water in the treatment of typhoid fever 
with great success. It is difficult to imagine where the 
old-fashioned superstition against using water originated. 
One would imagine that the thirst of the fever which calls 
so loudly to be quenched, would suggest that Nature was 
erying out for her needed human element; but it was 
rigidly denied. In a country village, about sixty years ago, 
a farmer had volunteered to ‘‘ watch’? with a typhoid pa- 
tient, who was nearly despaired of ; but his family were all 
worn out with caring for him, and gladly accepted the 
aeighbor’s aid. ‘“‘ Very low’ was the report of the sick 
man’s condition at evening. The patient had in vain 
begged for water of his family; and, fortunately, the 
‘** watcher ” fell so profoundly asleep that he did not heed 
the prayers of the sick man for “just one drink.” The pa- 
tient knew that there was a pitcher of water in the adjoin- 
ing room, and at last, nerved by desperation, he got out of 
the bed and crawled on hands and knees to that pitcher, 
and did not stop till he had emptied it, and then, feeling 
like a guilty creature, crept past his sleeping nurse. He 
began to mend from that hour, and when his astonished 
family discovered great improvement in the morning he 
said: “I’m going to manage this case myself after this; I 
shall drink all the water I want.’’ And in relating the 
escapade afterward hesaid: ‘‘I know they thought I should 
die. I thought so, too; but I was determined to have one 
happy minute before I went.” 





....-Only a few years ago we indulged in a good deal of 
reasonable trembling when we thought of the poor quar- 
antine arrangements for protecting us from the incursion 
of emigrants via Canada, who too often brought infections 
diseases either in their persons or effects. One man said 
we shut the back dvor at New York and leave the front 
door wide open. Now, largely due to the stimulus im- 
parted by the American Public Health Association, the 
station is equipped and supervised in the most approved 
and efficient manner. The position of Grosse Isle is ideal 
—an island twenty-four miles down the river from Quebec, 
six miles from one, and four from the other shore. When 
Dr. Montazambert took it in chargethere were forty build- 
ings that had pertained to a Government station. These 
are divided into first, second and third class. If needful, 
a thousand immigrants can be housed, They have all the 
latest appliances, and proudly tell you that the disinfect- 
ing plant is wholly of Canadian manufacture. The bag- 
gage of a thousand emigrants can be disinfected daily ; 
they use dry heat, then live steam at 230° Fahr., and the 
thoroughly trained staff with a special staff for service 
afloat, are so wide awake that Americans need lose no sleep 
for fear of the emigrant via Canada. It was by this route 
that the 1832 cholera epidemic traveled. 


...-This is what the captain of one of our American 
warships in the East says, after visiting a Japanese war 
hospital near Nagasaki: 


* The hospital was the admiration of the French and English 
surgeons, as wellasourown. The medical staff was all Japan- 
ese, who had graduated in medicine and surgery either in Amer- 
ica or England, then taken a post-graduate surgical course in 
clinics at the Paris and Beriin hospitals.’ They had the best 
modern instrumenis and systems, the newest antiseptics—every- 
thing a hospital on modern lines should have. And all this is 
the work ofa generation. Truly the Japanese is a wonderful 
man.” 


....One good result of the climatological discussions 
that are held in the Medical World, is, let us hope, the 


allowing of patients, whom their doctors know to be ~ 


beyond reasonable hope, to die surrounded by the comforts 
of their own homes. It really requires a good degree of 
physical vigor to endure the delays, the changes in per- 
sonal conveniences, the uncertainties of hotel or boarding- 
house diet, and all the discomforts of travel.: One feels 
but slight respect for the medical professor who, after de- 
scribing to his class the symptons that accompany late 
and incurable consumption, tucks his tongue into his 
cheek, and with a wink meant to be “ knowing,” says. 
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“ When your patient reaches this stage, advise a change of 
climate”; and so the poor feeble, cough-racked creature is 
sent off to Egypt, California or Colorado to scatter the 
seeds of tuberculosis, in the car and the hotel, to die long- 
ing for his home, and “ to be brought back in a long box, 
in the baggage-car.”’ 


The Japanese seem to haye a genius for organization. 


...It will be of vital interest to many families to learn 
that the Craig Epileptic Colony will be opened for actual 
work next spring. Dr. Frederic Peterson, President of the 
Board of Managers of the Colony, writes: 

“There are six hundred patients eagerly waiting in the alms- 
houses of the State [New York], to patronize the colony; besides 
which the managers are receiving daily letters from numberless 
unfortunates, not in almshouses, anxious to enter as soon as they 
can be received.” 

It will be added good news for the unfortunates, that a new 
charity, known as the Non-Sectarian Home for Epileptics, 
has been established in Brooklyn. 








Science. 


In the selection by Europeans of national flowers, 
some underlying sentiment has dictated the choice. Dur- 
ing the past few years numbers of writers have suggested 
various flowers as an American national flower, generally 
ignoring the conditions under which a national flower is so 
crowned. Of all, only two have been named which have 
had serious consideration. The columbine was spoken of 
simply from coincidences in the name. Columbo, Latin 
for dove, suggested the name of columbine for the flower, 
because, when inverted, the flowers appear like a set of 
young doves with necks outstretched, and then the dove 
was sent from the ark across the waters to find dry land. 
Columbus, another Columbo, was also sent across the wa- 
ters, and, like the dove of sacred history, returned 
with the story of our great dry land. The other 
flower suggested is the common ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthe- 
mum. It is said that when the people of other 
nationalities become Americanized they thrive on Ameri- 
can soil far better than those remaining in the Old World. 
And this plant, when it finds itself in the New World, 
spreads to a wonderful extent, and thrives with a luxuri- 
ance unknown in the Old World from which it was 
introduced. Tho it is probable neither of these will be- 
come “national flowers’’ from these suggestions alone, it 
is well to note that they are in the line of some sentiment, 
a point of consequence in the settlement of the question. 


..--Hoacke’s recent work on epigenesis (“‘ Gestaltung und 
Vererbung’’) is reviewed in Nature by Professor Morgan. 
It contains many facts, which tend to show that evolution 
is explicable by change in physical conditions rather than 
by natural selection. Hoacke claims, with Eimer, that 
specific markings, colors, etc., in many cases seem to fol- 
low in regular sequences independent of utility and adap- 
tation. ‘‘ The degeneration of uselessor of unused organs 
goes on independently of direct advantage to the animals.” 
The author also holds that “the natural selection of indi- 
viduals.does not depend upon their protective or adaptive 
qualities, but upon their good or bad constitutions.” If 
an insect-eating bird swallows a number of caterpillars, 
“it is unlikely to distinguish between the slight variations 
they may have in protective coloration.” He argues 
agaiust the views of Weismann, and, on the whole, works 
on the line of Neo-Lamarckism. 





-.-.Lt will hardly be supposed that such frail organisms 
as mosses and liverworts could be weil preserved in a fos- 
sil condition, but these are occasionally found in a perfect 
state. One of the most interesting of recent discoveries 
in this line is the Marchantia polymorpha, so well 
known to even superficial observers as the green membrane 
like plant that grows over flowerpots in damp green- 
houses, or alongside of springs or damp, shady places in 
the open air. This one is not regarded as exactly the same 
as our common one and has, therefore, been described and 
beautifully figured under the name of Pressites Wardiit, in 
a recent number of the Torrey Bulletin. Professor Knowl- 
ton, who describes it, states that it was found by Prof. 
Lester F. Ward in the Lower Yellowstone. 


.... The habits of the penguin areexceedingly interesting. 
To see them swimming under the surface at the Zoological 
Gardens of London or at Amsterdam isarare sight. In 
nature they swim like a porpoise, in a prolonged dive, 
broken at intervals of about thirty yards, as they rise to 
take breath, when they leap entirely out of water, immedi- 
ately disappearing with scarcely a ripple, after clearing a 
space of from two to two and a half feet. One was found 
to survive being held under water six minutes. Their 
food consists of a large shrimp (Huphansia), and their 
stomachs generally contain a number of angular pebbles. 








School a College. 


THE annual report of the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople shows that the total number of students 
enrolled during the past year was 173, divided among nine 
different nationalities as follows: Armenian 90, Bulgarian 
24, Greek 23, English 21, American 6, German 3, Israelite 3, 
Turkish 2, Swiss 1. There were 96 boarders and 77 day 
pupils. The college department numbered 50, and in the 
preparatory schools there were 123. The class which grad- 
uated in the summer numbered seven members—three 
Bulgarian, two English, one Greek and one Armenian. 
One feature of the past year has been the presence of a 
number of special students coming from the different mis- 
sion schools at Van, Marash, Aintab and Cesarea in Tur- 
key, and Loftcha in Bulgaria, who are fitting themselves 
-for advanced work as teachers. In view of the presence of 
so many of this class a full course of pedagogical training 
is contemplated. Theself-government association, formed 
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in the college department some time since, has become a 
permanent organization for self-discipline and government 
among thestudents,and has well demonstrated its value in 
the development of character and sense of individual respon- 
sibility in its members. The principal innovation of the past 
year has been the extension and better organization of the 
work of the preparatory department, especially needed for 
the sake of the better development of the college course, 
There is in the college a Christian Endeavor Society which 
is rapidly becoming a strong spiritual power. There are 
also five circles of the King’s Daughters active in working 
the among the poor and in making garments for hospitals in 
interior. The college missionary society, numbering sixty 
members, has raised over $140 for benevolent purposes, de- 
voting a portion of it to the American institution in San 
Sebastian, Spain, the remainder going to Pundita Rama- 
bai’s work in India. The religious life of the college has 
been marked throughout by a spirit of quiet earnestness. 


.... All the students and the entire faculty of Schuylkill 
Seminary, Fredericksburg, Penn., will leave during the 
holidays to take possession of their new home at Myers- 
town, Penn. The Palatinate College buildings have been 
leased by the trustees of the seminary. This action was 
made necessary by the demand of the trustees of the 
Evangelical Association, who claimed the school. As al- 
most all the alumni and patrons are not in sympathy with 
the faction now taking possession of the building at Fred- 
ericksburg, and as the new location is far superior to the 
old, it is believed that the new school, the East Pennsylva- 
nia Seminary, will have a most prosperous year at Myers- 
town. 


....Tabor College (Tabor, Ia.) reports that, while the 
courses of instruction have been strengthened, adding 
materially to the requirements for matriculation and 
graduation, the number of students taking regular courses 
for degrees has steadily increased, an indication of the fact 
that the college idea is growing in Iowa. Two members 
have been added to the faculty this year, Prof. William A. 
Dee: ing, Ph.D, (Bowdoin College, ’78), and Miss Elizabeth 
Chapman (Smith College, 794). 


.... Wilberforce University closed the fall term Decem- 
ber ist with an attendance exceeding any previous year’s 
enrollment. It will be still further increased by the mid- 
winter registration. Thirty States are represented, with a 
student from South Africa(five more areexpected) and one 
each from Granada and Canada. The halls are crowded. 


.... The Board of Trustees of Fargo College,Fargo, N. D., 
has accepted a cash donation of $50,000 toward an endow- 


* ment fund of $200,000 from Dr. D. E. Pearsons, of Chicago, 


conditioned upon its raising $150,000 in addition. The in- 


stitution is now running, and has a fine building and 
grounds. 


----Prof, Geo, H. Schodde, of Capital University, Colum- 
bus, O., has been called to the presidency of Wagner Col- 
lege, Rochester, N. Y. It is expected that he will accept. 








Personals. 


A PHYSICIAN in The Medical and Surgical Journal tells 
a story of Dr. Holmes. It was when a son had been born 
to him, and, while he was usually very prompt at the 
Harvard Medical School, he was missed one morning. 
Finally he entered the room hurriedly, glanced around 
with a smile and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I know I am late; 
but there isa little stranger at my house.”’ And then, 
with an expression such as only Holmes’s face could assume, 
he continued : “‘ Now can any one of you tell me what well- 
known business firm in Boston he is like ?”” There was no 
answer. ‘He is Little & Brown,’’ said the Doctor, with a 
twinkle in his eye. That wasa good advertisement for 
Little & Brown; but it is probable that that pioneer of 
American humorists, ‘‘ John Phoenix,’”’ gave another Bos- 
ton firm a better one. Entering a large store in that city 
one day he said to one of the proprietors : “‘I think I would 
like to tuttle a little.” ‘‘Totuttle! What do you mean 
by that?’ “I don’t know,” gravely replied the humorist; 
“but I read an invitation over the door, ‘Call & Tuttle,’ 
and I thought I would like to know how to do it.”’ 


...-lt is said that Froude, the historian, was in Boston 
during the great fire in 1872, delivering a course of lectures 
in Tremont Temple. He was greatly moved and agitated 
by the terrible spectacle of the conflagration which laid so 
large a part of the business portion of Boston in ashes, and 
whose effects are still felt in many families and institu- 
tions. Mr, Froude had just finished his course of lectures 
in Tremont Temple the evening on which the fire broke 
out, and the manager of the course held in his handa 
check for $1,000—the net proceeds of two or three of the 
lectures. He proffered the check to Mr. Froude, but the 
warm-hearted Englishman immediately ordered it paid to 
the proper authority for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
fire. 





.».» When a mere boy Nicholas II was reading the Gos- 
pels with his tutor, and expressed his sorrow that our 
Lord should have suffered so severely atthe hands of the 
chief priests and rulers. His tutor informed him dryly 
that if Jesus of Nazareth were to come to St. Petersburg 
and attempt to teach in the streets as he did in Jerusalem, 
General Gresser, who was then chief of police in St. 
Petersburg, would have him arrested in no time, and he 
would be clapped into jail with quite as little ceremony as 
ever was shown in ancient Judea. 


...»President. Casimir-Perier has a strongly developed 
jaw, a look of determination, and something of the aggres- 
sive appearance of a bulldog. A clever caricaturist took 
advantage of the resemblance in appearance and name to 
portray him as “ M. Casimir-Terrier,’’ and the caricature 
has “caught on.” Far from lowering him in the public 
esteem, however, it has greatly increased his prestige as 
the uncompromising watchdog of the Republic. 
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December 13, 1894. 


Music. 


’ Aw authoritative performance of a great opera is some- 

thing which we do not often have in New York, admirably 

faithful as have been many representations. We had snch 

a thing in the case of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” “ Siegfried.” 

and *‘ Fidelio,” some years ago, when German was the art 

and tongue we were vouchsafed, and Lilli Lehmann. Kal- 

isch, Niemann, Vogl and Alvary were with us. But on 

Monday evening of last week, under the fine Italian dis- 

pensation now ruling, Verdi’s “Otello” was given an 

ideal and historic interpretation, unsurpassable on any 

stage; and, to cap the climax, on Wednesday “ Lo- 

hengrin’’ was performed (and nota bene sung in Ital- 

ian) with such a magnificent vocal and dramatic in 

telligence and power that the interpretation can go 

on recori not merely as the finest possible one from 

an Italian co mpany, but for a superbly dignified, accurate 

and beautiful one under any circumstances. We congrat- 

ulate Me<srs, Ab»ey, Schoeffel and Grau ; we congratulate 

ourselves on Italian opera uoder such artistic and firm 

conditions. In “ Otello,” a work almost as far superior to 
“ Aida” when analyzed as a music-drama as “ Tann- 

hauser” is to “ Rienzi,” the title réle was sung by Mr. 

Tamagao, and the part of Iago by Mr. Vict>r Maurel (his 

rentrée here)—the two artists whom the composer wrote 

into the score, as it were. The Desdemona was Mrs. 

Emma Eames, who is almost ideal as Shakespeare’s 

hapless heroine; Mrs. Mantelli a sympathetic Emilia. 

Of Mr. Tamagno’s Otello it needs only to be said that 

it isas truculent and, at times, terrible a dramatic effort 

as ofold. The obvious deficiencies of the mighty tenor’s 

art and his very mannerisms are not offensive in 

this, his best delineation. He wasat his best. As for Mr. 

Maure!, he returns to a New York audience after about 

twenty years’ absence, not with the freshness or fullness of 
his famous baritone that a shorter interval might have 
made it our delight to hear. But Mr. Maurel has still a 
resonant organ; and in the splendor of his vocal delivery, 
in his nicety of dramatic accent, in his mastery of effects, 
he is still without a rival. His Iago isa triumph—and for 
the essays of the part by all others it must be the standard 
of comparison. It is Shakespearean in its conception and 
expression. The performance excited incessant and de- 
served enthusiasm (Mr. Mancinelli sharing it) and was a 
red-letter one inevery way. Norcan we characterize the 
“Lobengrin” evening less strongly. It was a lesson, 
perhaps a revelation, to those narrow, illogical 
and silly Wagnerites who will not brook the no- 
tion of Wagner's works produced by non- Ger- 
man companies, while they are complacent as to his ‘' uni- 
versal acceptance.”” Mme. Nordica sang Elsa; aud her 
Bayreuth drilling, it must be noted, has materially and 
admirably broadened her working out of the réle which she 
sings after her best manner. Mr. Jean de Reszké (Lohen- 
grin), Mr. Plangon (King Henry), Mr. Ancona (Frederic), 
and Mrs. Mantelli (Ortrud) completed the task. Of Mrs. 
Mantelli, however, a special mention isdue. This lady has 
been rising nightly io public and cciticalesteem. Her 
Ortrud, asuperb performance, gives her the rank of the 
most accomplished and intellectual contralto on our oper- 
atic stage since Marianne Brandt was with us. If Mme. 
Mantelli is not a great Italian contralto she narrowly 
escapes that rank due to the excellence of her voice, the 
strength of her acting and her dignified presence. She is an 
acquisition. Mr. Mancinelli conducted, and Mr. Mancinelli 
knows * Lohengrin” as perceptively as he knows a Verdi 
score. ‘The audience was large, and tumultuous in its ap- 
plause. Wagnerites who came to scoff, remained to praise. 
On Friday evening ‘‘ Rigoletto’ was brought forward, 
with Mr. Maurel to give new pathos to an old work, and 
Mme. Melbato sing inimitably well the rather limited mu- 
sicof Gilda. An agreeable tenor—a true tenor, by the by, 
not a high baritone—Mr. Russitan» made a successful dé- 
but as the Duke, and materially strengthens a company 
already superabundant in merit. “ 

During the week occurred several noteworthy concerts. 
The second one of the Boston Symphony Orchestra came 
on Thursday, and was noticeable for more of the old time 
firmness and fiaish of work than any that Mr. Emil Paur 
has directed in the hearing of New York. Mr. César 
Thomson was the soloist. Ihe program presented Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony, Smétana’s “ Bartered Bride” 
Overture, the first of Bizet’s two captivating ‘ L’Arlesi- 
enne”’ suites, and Liszt’s **The Preludes.” Friday (and 
Saturday evening) brought the usual attractive Symphony 
Society concerts, the musical scheme whereof Mr. Dam- 
rosch had appropriately modified so as to include Rubin- 
stein’s ‘Ocean’? Symphony, in memory of the de- 
ceased composer. Mr. Isaye was the only soloist— 
playing Bruch’s beautiful, if quite saccharine, second con- 
certo, and a set of variations by Joachim. A conspicuous 


novelty was the closely-woven prelude to Humperdinck’s 
opera, ** Hansel and Gretel.” This is just at present the 
wide sensation of Germany and Austria. In this prelude 
(as all through the opera, based ona familiar nursery tale), 
certain familiar German nursery and school-day tunes, cor- 
respouding to our “* Oats, Pease, Beans and Barley Grows,”’ 
‘Green Gravel,’”’ or ‘‘ Three Blind Mice,”’ are used as the 
regular ‘* leading-motives,’’ with entire seriousness, and 
with high ingenuity and vigor of orchestral treatment. 
The work must be charmingly naif. Itisto be regretted 
that we stand little chance of hearing it soon over here, 
Mr. Ethelbert Nevin gave a pianoforte concert during the 
week, and the Maud Powell String Quartet were also 
heard for the second time in the winter. 

A link of more thaa literaliy o0 ataal importance be- 
tween Wagnerism of to-dav and yesterday breaks with the 
death of Mrs. Johanna Wagner, niece of the compose) 
and long identified with the Dresdea and Berliu stages, 
the original Elizabeth of the 1844 production of ‘* Tann- 
hiiuser.”” Her death occurred last month at Wiirzburg, 
in her sixty sixth year. Sne last sang in one of her uacle’s 
dramas at Bayreuth’s first Festival, 1876, when she took 
the part of one of the Valkyrs and of a Norn. She wis a 
singer of fine dramatic power in her prime, and her mem- 
ory was full of notable reminiscences of the stormy days 
of Wagaerian acceptance in Germany. fae suddeo death 
of Eugene Oudin, a barytone of considerable note and 
popularity here and ia Kagland, is also to be noted with 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

In this city interest has,been aroused again by the 
reassembling of the Lexow Committee. There has not 
been much of sensational testimony, altho the testimony 
that was given would probably at the beginning have been 
considered so. Commissioner Andrews was given the op- 
portunity to vindicate himself, and was exposed in a man- 
ner fully as damaging as Commissioner McClave, Com- 
missioner Sheehan or Justice Roesch. It was shown in 
the testimony that the Commissioner kept accounts at one 
bank not in his own name but in the name of another, in 
order to avoid the paying of debts; he owed several thou- 
sand dollars to Postmaster Dayton, who had aided in his 
appointment to his present office; he had been a prisoner 
for three weeks for contempt of court when acting as re- 





‘ceiver for a furniture company, and had kept the pension 


money due the daughter of an old Union soldier, which he 
himself had collected as her attorney. A former Herald 
reporter gave testimony of most astounding police brutali- 
ties, implicating especially Inspectors Williams and 
McLaughlin. Further testimony was given in regard to 
the levying of blackmail upon merchants by several cap- 
tains, and the clubbing of an Italian by a policeman, and 
a brutal assault by a certain captain. It was also shown 
that prize fighting had been protected; and the mana- 
ger of the boxing contests in Madison Square testified 
that when the Corbett exhibition was held there in Janu- 
ary, $250 was drawn from the box office for Police Captain 
Schmittberger. Another witness showed that he had paid 
$150 to two police sergeants in order to keep the bar priv- 
ileges for the French Cooks’ Ball open after one o’clock, A.M. 
There is considerable discussion as to whether Inspector 
Byrnes will appear on the stand, but no statement was given 
out by Mr. Goff or the Committee. Ata meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce resolutions were drawn up with 
regard to the continuance of the investigation through 
this next year, and the broadening of its scope to include 
the various other departments in the city government. 
Some attention has also been drawn to the charges against 
District-Attorney Fellows. They have been pressed, and 
instance after instance has been brought out showing that 
Cases were postponed without any adequate reason, aud 
that if persons could secure bail in many instances it was 
all that was needed for a practically indefinite postpuae- 
ment of theirtrials. The whole case was brought in before 
the commissioner appointed by Governor Flower to receive 
it, but his decision is reserved. Police Commissioner John 
C. Sheehan has been indicted by the Grand Jury for con- 
tempt of court in refusing to present his private account 
books before the Committee. Lieuteaant-Governor Wil- 
liam F. Sheehan bas given up his residence in the city of 
Buffalo and removed to New York for the purpose of prac- 
ticing law. 

...- The newimmigrationconvention between the United 
States and China has been ratified by Secretary Gresham 
and the Chinese Minister, the President’s proclamation 
alone being requisite now to make it binding upon the 
citizens of both countries. It stipulates that except, on 
conditions subsequently specified, the entrance of Chinese 
laborers into thiscountry is absolutely prohibited. The 
exceptions are the return to the United States of every 
registered Chinese laborer who has a lawful wife, child or 
parent in this country, property to the value of $1,000 or 
debts of that amount pending settlement; also Chinese 
subjects who are officials, teachers, students, merchants 
or travelers are accepted on certificate of an American 
diplomatic or consular representative ; also Chinese of the 
laboring or any other class permanently or temporarily in 
this country have the protectiou to persons and property 
given to citizens of most favored nations, except the right 
to become naturalized citizens. The treaty also recog- 
nizes the right of China to enact and enforce similar laws 
and regulations providing for the registration of all Amer- 
ican skilled and unskilled laborers residing in China, and 
compel the report to that Government of the full name, 
age, occupation and place of residence of all United States 
citizens, including missionaries, within and without the 
treaty ports of China. 


= ..Congress has beenin session through the week, but 
comparatively little except routine business has been 
transacted. There have been resolutions calling for in- 
formation as to the torture of the alleged Japanese spies 
in Shanghai. Various bills have been reported and dis- 
cussed, especially one to permit pooling by railroads. The 
ehief interest has gathered about the action of the Demo- 
eratic caucus. There was comparatively little debate in 
connection with its meeting, and it was made manifest 
that there would be nothing of very great importance 
done. The so-called popgun bills were practically dropped, 
as was also a resolution establishing closure. The meas- 
ures which it was decided to have prepared for senatorial 
consideration are a National Bankruptcy law, the Nicar- 
agua Canal measure, acurrency bill, bills toadmit Arizona 
and New Mexico, a measure to open Indian Territory to 
white settlers, anda resolution for the election of United 
States Senators by the people. 

.... Republicans in California have decided to contest the 
election of James H. Budd, the Democratic Governor-elect, 
on the ground of fraud and irregularities in each of 110 
precincts of San Francisco. 

....-A convention of the National Municipal League 
opened in Minneapolis November 8th. There were addresses 
by W. G. Low, of New York, Herbert Welsh, of Philadel- 
phia, and others, 

....A challenge for a race for the America cup has been 
received by the New York Yacht Club from Lord Dunraven. 
A race will probably occur in September of 1895. 

....The official count in Tennessee gives Evans, Repub- 
lican, 841 plurality for Governor. 


...»x-Governor Leon Abbett, of New Jersey, died in 
Jersey City, December ¢thb. 
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FOREIGN. 


--.-The news from Constantinople indicates that mat- 
ters in Turkey are worse than has been supposed. The 
stories continue to come in from Eastern Turkey of in- 
creasing outrages. It is as yet impossible to get at the 
exact facts. The Turkish Government claims that there 
was an organized rebellion on the part of the Armenians 
and some Kurdish tribe which was put down by the regular 
troops. The Armenians who had surrendered, it was ad- 
mitted by the Government, were afterward massacred. 
It is learned that the Sultan sent a declaration to General 
Zekki Pasha, who commanded Tarkish troops, and also 
sent banners to the regiments. In view of this, discredit 
was cast upon the proposed investigating commission, and . 
the Turkish Government applied to the United States to 
appoint a member of that commission. This President 
Cleveland declined todo. Further negotiations with Eng- 
land have resulted in the assent of President Cleveland to 
the appointment of an American commissioner to go with 
the Turkish commission. He, however, as well as an Eng- 
lish representative, are independent of it, and are to make 
their report to their own Government. This last, it is re- 
ported again, has been objected to by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the nomination of Consul Jewett, of Sivas, to 
represent this country, has been likewise objected to. It is 
reported also that the negotiations in regard to a commis- 
sion have been suspended while the Powers signatory to 
the Berlin Treaty are conferring. This gives great anxiety 
to the Turkish Government. 


----The principal item in the China-Japan war is the 
report tbat Ministers Denby and Dunn have succeeded in 
clearing the way for peace negotiations between China and 
Japan, and that the Chinese Foreign Board is about to 
send to Tokio a commissioner fully authorized to treat for 
a cessation of hostilities. There seems to be on every hand 
the belief that Japan will not be satisfied except with very 
severe terms, and will insist not only upon a large indem- 
nity but the right to occupy Chinese territory. There are 
numerous reports to the effect that during the winter 
there will be a Japanese expedition to the valley of the 
Yang tse River. The flagship “‘ Baltimore” has arrived 
at_Chefu, and will proceed immediately to Taku, the near- 

Sv port to Tientsin to which a vessel as large as the *‘ Bal- 
timore’’ can go. From there the marines, who are to do 
duty in Peking, will be sent up the river in small boats. 
It is not deemed safe to have them march, as that part of 
China is infested with lawless bands. Field Marshal Ya- 
magata is reported as seriously ill, and to have been re- 
called on furlough. An investigation into tke alleged Jap- 
anese outrages at Port Arthur reports that they were com- 
mitted by laborers who had secured arms and were under 
the influence of liquor. 


..--The new building of the German Reichstag was 
opened with elaborate ceremonies on December 5th. On 
the occcasion of the first sitting the President delivered an 
address in honor of the completion of the building, and 
closed his remarks with a call for cheers for the Emperor. 
All the members except the Socialists responded, rising 
from their seats. The retention of their seats by the 
Socialists created great excitement and considerable dis- 
order. 


..--In Venezuela an amnesty has been enacted by the 
Government and all political prisoners are set at liberty. 
Confidence appears to be absolutely restored, and there is 
hope of better things on every hand. 


....The Madagascar credits have been approved again in 
the Senate, and it is said that hostilities have begun in 
Madagascar. Troops from Réunion have landed and will 
occupy Tamatave and Majunga. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


O morHeR! amid all your anxieties and labors, be assured 
that the time is coming when your name and image will fill the 
chambers of the memories of yourchildren as no other can. You 
are garnering up love, respect and veneration which will gather 
round your coffin, if not round your dwelling. You willgrow in 
the hearts of your children as long as they live.—JoHN 
Topp, D.D. 





....One word in conclusion : It would be easy, in view of what 
has already occurred, for the presidents and faculties of all our 
leading colleges to unite in prohibiting the playing of football 
altogether. That would solve the problem, and great would be 
the gain to the cause of good morals. Why not doit? Nothing 
less will cure the evil, and nothing less, we may believe, will sat- 
isfy the public feeling.—Christian Work. 


....Of one thing we may be certain, however, that Manchuria 
is gone from China for alltime. That part of the Empire will 
never be allowed to pass under China’s rule again. If Japan 
does not want it Russia does for her Siberian railroad ; and the 
talk about an eventual buffer State between China and Japan- 
Korea is not without direct reference to Russia’s share in the 
coming distribution of spoils.—New York Herald. 


...eThe fact that the leading theological seminaries connected 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church do not care to change 
their charters so as to come into closer relations to the General 
Assembly and give that body increased control over their admin- 
istration, need not be regarded with alarm by loyal Presbyter- 
ians. McCormick, Auburn, Princeton and others are thoroughly 
Presbyterian to-day. Their faculties probably argue that the 
Presbyterianism of these institutions is patent to all and needs 
no further designating mark. Meanwhile,.new seminaries seek- 
ing Presbyterian indorsement may very properly be asked for 
very definite pledges for future Presbyterian behavior.—The Ob- 
server. 


....On Wednesday of last week the price of sugar stock having 
been manipulated from the inside and preferred persons having 
secured what they wanted of it, a dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. a year on $36,000,000 was declared, and then the price of 
the stock at once advanced. A $36,000,000 trust, the news of the 
country, the press of the land and the Senate of the United 
States have been used to accomplish an immorality in business 
as gross and abominable as any immorality in Government un- 
earthed by the Lexow Committee. The Tammany creatures are 
called very hard names. The sugar trust managers are called 
financiers. The sugar trust brokers are called capitalists. The 
sugar trust Senators are called statesmen. The moral difference 
between these offenders is, however, indistinguishable.—Brook- 


lyn Eagie, 
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A MIND TO WORK. 





Tue churches are now ready for their winter’s work. 
The harvests of the field have been gathered, and for 
their abundance we have offered our thanks to the Giver 
of all, The pastors and the people have been back long 
enough from their summer dispersions to have got their 
plans well laid, their meetings well in hand. They are 
ready, if they ever will be, to renew the old warfare 
which the Church has been waging for more than eigh- 
teen centuries,and which will not be accomplished till 
the Sun of Righteousness shall revive righteousness over 
all the earth. 

If churches and Christians wish to be revived them- 
selves, and if they wish the unconverted, whether 
_ thoughtless or thoughtful, brought to Christ, the time is 

fully come for them to prepare for the work. We do not 
now wish to tell them how to prepare or what to do; we 
merely ask them to decide the question, and to decide it 
early, whether or not they want God’s blessing. Is it 
worth while for them this coming season to expect and 
pray for a revival of religion? Is the end worth the 
labor? Is the prospect of success sufficient to warrant 
the outlay ? 

It ought to be a needless repetition of accepted tru- 
isms to argue out the answers to these questions. And 
yet so faithless are Christians to their faith that no 
preacher or teacher of religion can do less, We need to 
impress upon ourselves by frequent iteration the worth 
of the human soul, its infinite destiny, and the transcend- 
ent importance of preparation for the eternal life. Tho 
we may believe ourselves to be heirs of the eternal life 
and already saved, we need to remind ourselves of the 
mighty value of that salvation to other souls, and of the 
terrible nature of eternal death to them and to ourselves 
if we should at last becastaways. Old thoughts these 
are, solemn thoughts, living and dying thoughts, not 
often to be obtruded, but which should ever guide our 
secular and our religious life. 

But the main difficulty with Christians is not so much 
their failure to apprehend the mighty verities of exist- 
ence, as a lack of assurance that their efforts will be suc- 
cessful. We apprehend that too many church members 
feel somewhat in this way. God will answer prayer if 
it comes from avery holy man. If we only had in our 
church a pair of Pauls, or half a dozen Apolloses, or -if 
Edward Payson could come and preach to the unconvert- 


‘too sinful, and it is of no use for us to work or pray. 

But who loves lost souls most, God or Paul? Has any 
evangelist suffered for the sinful as did He that bung 
uponthe tree? IsnotGod waiting to answer your prayer, 
dear reader, weak as it may be? Can you not take hic 
promises that his Spirit is at your service, however un- 
worthy you are? Do you know that incomparably the 
most glorious promise in God’s Holy Word was offered 
to the most worthless Christians described in it—to the 
lukewarm Laodiceans? If they by repentance could 
inherit such a transcendent glory, may not the common 
believers of any common church look for ordinary and 
extraordinary blessings of God’s grace? 

Jesus of Nazareth will be passing by. He will be ask- 
ing his churches if they are ready to receive him. It is 
for us to answer. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL PROGRAM. 


WE are not at all surprised thatthe caucus of Demo- 

cratic Senators has decided upon a program of inaction 
in what may be called partisan legislation for the rest of 
the session. At the close of the second session last sum- 
mer, when the Tariff Bill had been passed and the 
Federal election statutes repealed, the state of public 
opinion was such that the Senators judged it wise not to 
adopt those after-thoughts, the ‘‘popgun tariff bills.” 
These had been hurried through the House with the pur- 
pose of amending the Tariff Bill so as to make good the 
Democratic pledge of free raw materials. The protec- 
tionists among the Democratic Senators were not willing, 
however, to pass them. Doubtless the feeling that the 
great business public believed that tariff revision had 
gone far enough had not a little weight with the ma- 
jority. 
: Seman now assembles, after the people have spoken 
at the polls, and spoken adversely to the continuance of 
the Democratic policy. Everybody is agreed that the 
results of November 6th are a rebuke to the Democratic 
Party, the most stinging rebuke ever given. It is not 
strange, therefore, that a Congress which does not rep- 
resent the present sentiment of the country should, in its 
last session, which is limited to a few weeks, decide not 
to take up partisan legislation. Our national legislators 
have much more regard for the views of the people than 
many are willing to believe. Neither Democrats nor 
Republicans would, under present circumstances, have 
the temerity to run counter to the wishes of the country. 
In deciding not to attempt to pass bills for free sugar, 
free coal, free ironand free barbed wire, and for repeal- 
ing the differential duty on refined sugar, the Demo- 
cratic Senators have only done what they might reason- 
ably be expected to do. A new Congress as strongly 
Republican in its lower branch as the present is Demo- 
cratic, has already been elected, and further tariff legis- 
lation may be wisely and safely left to it. Nor is it 
strange that among the measures which are not to be 
pressed should be placed that of. establishing a rule for 
closure in theSenate. The discussion of such a measure 
would be almost endless, and there are some topics to 
which the present Congress ought to give attention. 
Doubtless this question will be discussed, but the caucus 
has not pledged itself to try to carry it. 

Among the measures which will occupy the time of 
Congress until March 4th are the National Bankruptcy, 
Nicaragua Canal and Reform Currency bills, and bills 
to admit Arizona and New Mexico, and to open the 
Indian Territory to white settlers; also a resolution fa- 
voring the election of United States Senators by the peo- 
ple. We have no idea that the measure for the reform 
of the currency will become a law at this session. It 
is a subject of extreme importance and ought not to beg 
acted upon hastily. There will need to be full discus- 
sion and a most careful scrutiny into the features of the 
measure which is being drawn up. Nobody denies that 
some changes in our present currency system are neces- 
sary, and perhaps there is also a consensus of opinion 
that the Baltimore Plan, presented with some modifica- 
tions by Secretary Carlisle and President Cleveland, offers 
provisions which must form a part of the new law. 
But there are very serious objections to several features 
of it, and sound financiers must be heard in opposition 
to them. We must have a currency which shall not 
fluctuate in value, every paper dollar must be worth a 
dollar in gold,-and we must have it in such quantity as 
to suffice for business needs. How to make it safe, 
uniform in value and sufficiently elastic in circulation is 
a great problem. We want none of the ‘* Wildcat” cur- 
rency which obtained before the War. The new law 
must not permit State banks to have privileges which 
National banks do not possess, nor to have fewer safe- 
guards for the redemption of their notes. 

Of course this “‘ do-nothing” policy, as it is stigmatized, 
is distasteful to President Cleveland. The Congress of 
his own party quietly sets aside many of the recommen- 
dations of his Message, and refuses to acknowledge his 
leadership. This is particularly hard, for the President 
belongs to the defeated party, and shares its fortunes. 
To have his own party turn against him is an additional 
humiliation. He is in an anomalous position. He is 
disliked and distrusted as a party leader, and there are 
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few who think it worth while to defend him in either 
House. On the other hand, he holds views which are 
obnoxious to the opposing party, for whose policy the 
country has been pleased to express its approval in the 
most signal way. He will not be sorry when he has the 
present Congress off his hands. 


» 


“ DISEDIFYING.” 


THE word is a Roman Catholic one; we seldom hear 
it except in connection with some action or conduct 
which would seem to throw discredit on the char- 
acter of a priest in that Church. It is so that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan used it in his now famous letter to 
Father Ducey. 

And what is it that the Archbishop, learned in ques- 
tions of casuistry, declared to be disedifying? Was the 
pastor of St. Leo’s a thief ora debauchee? Had he been 
seen intoxicated, or had he robbed the public treasury, or 
besieged the legislative halls at Albany for appropria- 
tions for a school or reformatory, and at the same time 
collected hundreds of thousands of dollars from poor 
Catholics for his scheme? Had he offered masses for 
subscriptions, or sold medals to ward off fire and pesti- 
lence from man and beast? Not one of these offenses had 
been charged against him. His only offense was that he 
had attended the sessions of the Lexow Committee. 

But what is the Lexow Committee? It is a committee 
appointed by the New York State Senate to investigate 
the charges of corruption brought against the Tammany 
Police Department of this city by its best citizens. The 
evil had become so offensive that it could no longer be 
endured ; and the Christian people of New York first in- 
vestigated the police for themselves, and then presented 
the facts they had discovered to this Lexow Committee, 
What it has proved the world knows. To attack that 
Lexow Committee is to attack righteousness and good 
government. It is to be in league with the filthicst ex- 
tortioners and robbers. Now is the great opportunity to 
rid the city of this terrible shame, the shame of the 
officers of justice protecting and fostering the crimes 
they were paid to suppress. The city, the country, the 
Christian public, all rejoice in the exposure, and give it 
their heartiest aid. The citizens of the State and even 
of the city rejoice and give their approval by the verdict 
of the polls, and elect a Mayor pledged to end the abuses 
ferreted out by the Lexow Committee. 

It is the sessions of this Lexow Committee which Father 
Ducey attended, sessions which proved that the police 
levied tribute on merchants, peddlers, rumsellers, swin- 
dlers and harlots. It is for no other reason than because 
he thus showed his personal sympathy with this work 
of reform and gave it his persistent aid that he is told 
by his archbishop that his conduct is ‘‘disedifying,” 
and that ‘‘many an honest layman would blush to go 
to such an assemblage of his own free will”; and it was 
for this that he received ‘‘ a canonical admonition to ab- 
stain in future from going to these sessions of the Lexow 
Committee.” 

It would seem that blindness must have fallen on the 
Archbishop before he could make such an exposure of. 
his attitude toward the work of reform. His enemies 
could have asked for no better evidence of his unfitness 
to be a guide to the Catholic Church in America. It has 
been, next to its alliance with the saloon, the greatest 
shame of that Church that it has been in alliance with 
Tammany ; and now, just when Tammany is disgraced 
and beaten, the Archbishop of this city of New York, 
having just permitted his priests to urge Catholics at 
public masses t% vote for Tammany, comes out and tells 
the one Catholic priest who sits by the side of Dr. Park- 
hurst at the sessions of the Lexow Cummittee, that his 
attendance is disedifying and must be discontinued. The 
folly is amazing; the lack of moral sense displayed is 
shocking. It is hard to believe that he tells the whole 
truth when he says, ina late denial : 

‘*T have not now, and never had, any affiliation with Tam- 
many Hall or any other political organization of this 
city.” 

But why does the Archbishop give this inhibition? 
What can any one possibly say except that the manage- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in this city is here- 
by confessed to be in alliance with Tammany, and that 
the Archbishop wishes its corrupt tyranny over our citi- 
zens to continue? If the world believes this, and if we 
believe it, it is nothing else than the Archbishop’s con- 
sist2nt support of Tammany that has necessitated this 
belief. But we will let a Roman Catholic paper, The 
Northwestern Chronicle, which we thought had lost its 
tongue, speak : 

“In all this contest where religion and morality and 
good government had so much atstake, and where so many 
of the rascals were men who bore the name and ostensibly 
performed the public functions of Catholics, the one morsel 
of private content of which Catholics as such could boast, 
was that there stood at Dr. Parkhurst’s right hand a man 
who reflected honor on the Catholic name, and who 
fought this battle to its bitter end with absolute whole- 
heartedness and courage. Perhaps some of us have said 
under our breath at times: Would God he were a priest ! 
Would God he were a bishop! Not Leo repelling the bar- 
barian from the gates of Rome would have earned so fair 
a title to his city’s gratitudeand undying remembrance as 
the bishop who should have gone forth, crosier in hand, to 
face down and terrify the modern Vandals, more terrible 
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than the old in that their weapons included not only force 
but uncleanliness and fraud. : 

“Jt looks just now, however, as if we might congratu- 
late ourselves that John W. Goff is not a priest ; that he 
is not a professor of canon law, but a civil jurist. The 
Archbishop of New York, having lost such an opportunity 

- as Heaven does not give twice to any man, having kept 
silence when a word from him would have been of incalcu- 
lable service to the cause of good morals in his own city, 
has tempted fate again by speaking the wrong word at an 
inopportune moment and to the wrong man.”’ 

That word is true. But let another newspaper, The 
Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, hint more clearly why 
Archbishop Corrigan has been guilty of this supreme 
folly and crime : 

“The Lexow Committee has been investigating the spe- 
cies of partnership heretofore existing between the vicious 
and immoral dens of New York and the political organi- 
zation known as Tammany Hall. Very many of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s coreligionists are members of the polit- 
ical organization known as Tammany Hall. Several of 
the ‘ big Injuns’ of Tammany are pillars of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, where the Archbishop officiates.”’ 

We do not wonder that Father Ducey refuses to obey 
the Archbishop’s admonition. We doubt very much if 
the Archbishop will dare to punish him therefor. We 
give on another page the full correspondence so far as 
printed. 





YAGGY AND YERGER. 


Yaoay and Yerger are presiding elders in Iowa. So 
far as we know they are most estimable Christian gen- 
tlemen; they are certainly approved Christian ministers 
of the Evangelical Association. What we may have to 
say about them will not, therefore, have any reference 
to their personal or ministerial character, but simply to 
the results of their official acts. 

Yaggy and Yerger are presiding elders, as we have 
said, in the divided Evangelical Association ; and they 
represent that divisioa which the courts in general and 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in particular have de- 
clared to be the legal body. In Iowa as well as in Penn- 
sylvania it happens that the faction against which the 
legal ouster has been issued is by far the stronger. Ac- 
cording to the Editor of The Interior, who has made per- 
sonal investigation, sixty ministers in Iowa adhere to 
the party of Bishop Dubs while six only espouse the 
cause of the body headed by Bishop Esher. After the 
decision of the Pennsylvani3 courts, which was accepted 
by the Dubs party as fiaal, the six Esher ministers in 
Iowa had a meeting for organization. Yaggy and 
Yerger were advanced to the office of presiding elder and 
began offisially t> tike possession of all the church 
property heldin the name of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. 

Now the division ia Iowa, unlike that in many 
other States, did not run through many congregations. 
Most of them were unanimous, or nearly so, in adhering 
to the Dubs faction. Bat Yagzy and Yerger had a duty 
to perform, which was t> take possession of everything 
bought and built before th> division occurred. Thus it 
happened that they descended on the church at Lisbon. 
Here, says The Interior, the congregation by hard work 
had seeured a property worth $9,000 on which they had 
paid $4,500. Yaggy and Yergercame t>? Lisbon and, 
finding that they could not establish a rival church there, 
proposed to turn the property over to its present possess- 
ors for the sum of $1,500. There are other similar in- 
stances, we are told. 

We do not assert that Yaggy and Yerger wére not 
legally justified in theirdemand. Itis true that the peo- 
ple on whom they levied the tribute had bought the 
ground and biilt the church and parsonage, and were 
struggling with the debt. It isa hardship to make them 
pay a bonus of $1,500 for the privilege of retaining what 
they had accumulated by much self-denial; but the 
law is perfectly clear. The court of public opinion 
must, following the example of that most learned and 
upright judge in an ancient case, say to Yaggy and 
Yerger: ‘‘It is your right; take it; the court awards it 
and the law doth give it.” We have no doubt that the 
decision of the courts is according to sound principles of 

aw and according to the facts. 

Yaggy and Yerger were armed with the righteous 
judgment of the law; they only demanded what the 
courts awarded. Nevertheless this rigorous assertion of 
legal rights causes a great moral injury. Yaggy and 
Yerger may take their pound of flesh at, Lisbon; but 
they cannot take it without shedding the very life-hlpod 
of those struggling members. Have they and those who 
commissioned them to exact the penalty of the law 
considered how, in righting their Church they are 
wronging the Christian brethren at Lisbon? In appeal- 
ing to the principles of the law they have ignored the 
principles of the Gospel. They are dealing hardly with 
brethren that worship the same God, confess the same 
doctrines, and hold the same polity as themselves, and 
differ only on minor points of practice. They have lost 
sight of their duty of love and forbearance toward 
Christian brethren. There is more of Caesar than of 
Christ in their acts. 

But Yaggy and Yerger are not alone responsible. 
They are but agents of those who rejected the proposed 
reconciliation, and with their own hands helped to tear 
open the wound in the body of Christ. They appealed to 
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Ceesar, to Cesar they have gone, and by Cesar they are 
justified. But they have forgotten to ‘“‘ remember mercy” 
and have thus broken the law of Christ. 


THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


THE more we learn of the condition of affairs in Tur- 
key the more evident it is that the situation is most crit- 
ical. The utmost efforts of the Turkish Government to 
keep the facts in regard to the massacres in E,.stern 
Turkey from leaking out have proved unavailing, and 
Armenians and Christians throughout the Empire are 
stirred as they have never been before. Many who have 
hitherto been bitterly opposed to the measures of the 
revolutionists are ready to justify them. The result of 
the past years of systematic plunder has been that de- 
serted Armenian villages in the plains between Erzrim 
and Bitlis are being peopled by Kurdish and Laz tribes 
from the borders of the Caucasus. The more settled 
communities in Central Asia Minor have been broken up 
by constant imprisonment of leading men until business 
and capital have been wasted so that the whole section 
has been seared as with a hot iron. 

The same process has begun in the Southern region. 
Every pretext has been used to drive from the villages 
Christian men and women and replace them with Tur- 
comans and Circassians. More and more it is evident 
that the charge recently made against the Central Tur- 
key College at Aintab was but part of a great intrigue 
against the Armenian people of that region, It was 
ordered in Constantinople and did not originate in Ain- 
tab, and failed chiefly because our Government sent a 
member of the Legation at Constantinople to investi- 
gate. More recently a fire occurred in the city of Beilan, 
which destroyed Armenian property only. The charge 
was immediately made that it was set by Armenians and 
was a part of their revolutionary movement, and ar- 
rests were made on every hand. It is not strange that 
the villagers in that region, including the bravest and 
most independent mountaineers of the whole empire, 
have risen in protest and that the telegrams announce 
trouble in the Zeitun district. 

Meanwhile a personal tyranny is grinding the people 
on every hand. No man can do anything that he is not 
authorized to do, and authorization can be secured only 
with the Sultan’s personal consent. Even the money aid 
sent for the relief of the earthquake sufferers in Constan- 
tinople cannot be secured without the Sultan’s signature 
to each list sent to the distributors. And now, months 
after the event, people are still living under tents of 
common sheeting, provided by themselves, because of 
the incompetence of the distributors and the imbecility 
of the attempt to secure the Sultan’s personal assent to 
every relief. 

The oppression of the Government is felt even in social 
parties, which are prohibited. Meetings are forbidden, 
and the most minute censorship is exercised in ways that 
are as absurd as they are outrageous. The missionaries 
are obliged to desist from the use in Turkish, even that 
written in the Armenian and Greek characters for Ar- 
menian and Greek readers, of the words used everywhere 
in the Bible for ‘‘ gospel,” ‘‘ apostle,” ‘‘ conversion,” etc., 
because the censors are of the opinion that it is an insult 
t> Mohammedanism for Christians to use Turkish words 
that Mohammedans claim for their religion. Even 
cholera is made use of to increase the terrorism of the 
Government. Doctors are given double pay if they re- 
port its existence. If aman dies he is reported as dead 
of that disease. Ten days’ quarantine is put on, with 
sixty cents a day fine on all travelers, and the officials 
grow fat. Asa matter of fact there is no general exist- 
ence of cholera in the Empire. 

It is scarcely surprising under such circumstances that 
both Armenian and Greek Patriarchs have resigned, feel- 
ing that it is impossible for them to hold office with 
every ancient law and privilege secured to them by treat- 
ies and imperial promises for the last four and a half 
centuries broken at the will of any petty official. Nor 
is the feeling of indiguation at the course of the Govern- 
ment confined to the Christians. Turks on every hand 
share in it, for they suffer likewise. The whole Empire 
is seething with a sense of outrage ; and unless something 
is done before long, those who are best qualified to speak, 
dread along period of anarchy to be overcome simply by 
the absolute destruction of the Turkish Government and 
the entering in of some foreign power. Naturally all 
eyes turn to England and Russia, the two Powers most 
interested in that region. Already there are indications 
that they are acting in concert. Lord Kimberly’s em- 
phatic statements are most significant, as are the reports 
of the removal of Russian troops to the borders of the 
Caucasus, with no protest on the part of the rest of 
Europe. 

It is evident that the Turkish Government realizes in 
some degree the seriousness of the situation, or it never 
would have requested, as it has, the presence with the in- 
vestigating commission which it is sending, of the repre- 
sentatives of other Governments. We are glad that Presi- 
dent Cleveland took the stand that he did in refusing to 
send an American as a member of that commission, for 
he would be almost inevitably bound by any report that 

such commission might make. We are glad that he has 
allowed one to go with the commission but independent 
of it. We are glad, too, that that commissioner is to be a 
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‘man thoroughly acquainted with the actual condition of 


the country. Mr. Jewett, United States Consul at Sivas, is 


the son of a missionary, is acquainted with the language, 


and, we believe, can be trusted to make an impartial 
and just investigation into the conditions, and that his 
report, which is to be made direct, as we understand it, 
to the State Department at Washington, will be a thor- 
ough and reliable one. Notwithstanding the terrible 
condition at present, we believe that there is hope in it, 
and that the time is not far distant when reforms such 
as have been demanded will be carried out. 


Editorial Ustes. 


AGAIN we have eight extra pages this week, two of them 
being devoted to missionary correspondence, in which the 
letters of Mr. Appenzeller, from Korea, and Miss Crosby, 
of Micronesia, are important as giving facts of political as 
well as missionary interest. President Warfield, of Lafay- 
ette College, and President Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, discuss college football; Alice W. Rollins gives 
a charming account of delightful scenery close by New 
York: Percy L. Parker tells of the work of the labor agi- 
tator, John Burns; Richard Burton has a pleasant winter 
meditation before the fire; Louis A. Banks, D.D., offers a 
helpful religious article on the Heavenly Trade Winds; an 
Onlooker, whose name we do not care to mention, ably dis- 
cusses the present Catholic crisis; A. Tolman Smith tells 
what the representatives of foreign Governments at the 
Chicago Exposition have to report about American women ; 
the Countess von Krockow speaks of American marriages 
abroad; the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss describes the indescriba- 
ble Kurds; D. H. Mitchell gives a very interesting anec- 
dote about Lincoln; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is 
confined to the opening of Congress; Miss Walker’s art 
notes pay due respect to Mr. Walters and Mr. Hamer- 
ton; and E. P. Powell makes mention of the ideal fruits. 
There are poems by Clinton Scollard, Denis Wortman 
and Sidney Dayre, and stories by Elbridge S. Brooks, Olive 
May Eager and Louisa R. Bruce. 








THE treaty of the United States with Japan, outlined to 
the public, and which the Senate will probably ratify, is 
an Official international acknowledgment that Japan is 
ready to be received into the circle of civilized powers 
which can be trusted to execute the laws with impartiality 
and clemency. It follows the Chinese treaty, but contains 
a fuller recognition of equality, declaring Japan’s right to 
fix her own tariff regulations with the United States, just 
as we dowith Japan. We give up all rights of police con- 
trol over foreign settlements in Japan, which are hence- 
forth to be incorporated into Japanese communes. The 
United States abandons all right to exercise extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction by means ofconsular courts over offenses 
committed by American citizens against Japanese laws, 
for a period of twelve years after July 17th, 1899. This 
last provision is the most important one in the treaty, and 
has been the occasion of long correspondence and many 
demands. The American missionaries and other citizens 
there have long been willing to grant thisconcession, but 
the English have demurred. We greatly rejoice that this 
act of justice has been agreed upon, and only awaits the 
confirmation of the Senate. 


* Iris nonsense to say, as does the Paris Temps, that the 
old United States policy of non-interference is abandoned 
and we are becoming the seventh European power, 
one of the big international trust, or combine, which 
is to settle the affairs of the world. Something might easily 
be said in favor of such adeparture, but President Cleve- 
land has not made thisradical change of policy. To pro- 
tect American citizens in China isno more than we did in 

Austria forty years ago, and is a very different thing from 
undertaking to direct the Government of China itself. So 
the offer of theUnited States to act as intermediary, bring- 
ing China and Japan into correspondence as to terms of 
peace, is but an act of the merest international comity, the 
value of which depends on the fact that we have no foreign 
ambitionsorcomplications. N > more is the appointment of 
Consul Jewett as an independent commissioner, to make an 
independent report on the outrages on the Armenians, an 
act of interference with another nation. The United States 
has more interestsin the region of these massacres than any 
other nation, having put more American money and 
American men there than all the European nations com- 
bined. We have the right to see whether these men and 
this money are endangered. We cannot take part under 
our old policy with a commissioner who shall recommend 
outside interference of foreign nations; but we can lay 
the facts before our own people and appeal to the moral 
force of the conscience of the world. And yet may not the 
time have nearly come when the civilized powers of the 
world, including the United States, may exercise a police 
power over those uncivilized regions which cannot main- 
tain order, but where ovr citizens must go for travel or 
business or benefice nce ? 


The Sacred Heart Review publishes the following at the 
head of its editorial page : 

“ge The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered every week in 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of all subscribers.” : 

Now this is inserted weekly for no other purpose than to 
secure subscriptions for that journal, devoted to the in- 
terests of Catholic young people and children. Masses 
are offered to persuade people to do the good work of tak- 
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ing the paper. We cannot offer any such inducement to 
our readers ; and if ours were a Catholic journal we would 
not doit, because the Baltimore Council declared that it 
is “abusum non tolerandum et rei sacra profanationem,” 
either in newspapers or in circulars, to offer masses to be 
said for ali those who shall give money for building 
churches or convents, or any other buildings of the sort, or 
to pay their debte,or alms, for any other sort of pious work, 
“ad quocumque aliud pium opus.” They add: “Hunc 
abusum vehementer reprobamus et prohibemus.” Now 
the spirit of that command, if not the exact letter, cer- 
tainly covers the offering of masses for those who shall 
help support a newspaper ; and we are a good enough Cath- 
olic bishop or archbishop hereby to warn our esteemed 
contemporary of its grave error and to inhibit it in fature 
from repeating the fault, and giving scandal worse than 
that for which Father Ducey has been warned by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. 


WE wish we could believe that there is no truth in the 
recent cable dispatch stating that a circular has been issued 
by the Russian Minister of the Interior, forbidding Stund- 
ist prayer-meetings and declaring that denomination to be 
most dangerous to Church and State. The new Czar has 
begun his reign with some very liberal acts, and this is 
quite contrary to the declarations which have been made 
ia his name of religious liberty to the Lutherans of Fin- 
land, and of generous treatment of the Roman Catholics 
of Poland. The circular, it is said, was prepared in Sep- 
tember last, and has just been published in the Official 
Messenger. It is to be hoped that it has not become the 
policy of the present goverment at St. Petersburg as it was 
of that of the late Czar to suppress the Stundists. They 
are plain, simple people who get their religion direct from 
the Bible and who try to live a blameless life. We have 
never heard of their being mixed up in any revolutionary 
movement and do not believe the Czar has better subjects 
in all his realm than those who belong to this sect. It 
would be a singular inconsistency in the new Czar to turn 
loose hundreds of prisoners, convicted of crimes, as a mark 
of his’clemency on ascending the throne, and then proceed 
to punish worthy citizens for diligently studying the Bible 
and trying to conform their lives to its teaching. 


THE proposal to abolish the game of football on account 
of its brutalities is received by some with an expression 
akin to horror.* They act and talk about it as tho it were 
as momentous almost as an attempt to suppress the col- 
leges themselves. How shall we ever get along without 
football? Here is an Overseer of Harvard, a physician, 
who intimates that football is necessary to prepare our 
young men for the rigors of war, in case such a calamity 
should come upon the country. He says: 

“The time may come when Americans may again be called 

upon to contend against other nations, and if we are to make 
babies of our youth the imprint of our counsels will be plainly 
seen upon them.” 
The inference seems to be that if our youth are not al- 
lowed to play football they will be as babies, and that 
in such a case, if war shouJd come, we would be at the 
mercy of the enemy. This is the most serious view we 
have yet seen of the danger of abolishing football. Of. 
course we do not want to be beaten in war, nor do we 
want to be stigmatized as a nation whose young men are 
as babies. If such adire result is possible it will not do 
to abolish football. On the contrary, it should be greatly 
extended, and instead of militia companies and regiments 
we should organize our young men into football elevens 
and have public places instead of armories, where they can 
be properly trained. As it is, the number of young men to 
take part in the game is very small comparatively, and the 
great majority of our youth, if the Harvard Overseer is 
correct, are little more than babies. We must look to the 
college elevens for specimens of true and vigorous man- 
hood. We are persuaded, however, that the Harvard 
Overseer is an enthusiast and is mistaken. On questions 
of war we would much rather follow the lead of General 
Schofield, who makes the point that football, as it is often 
played, is a kird of war, and that it is not proper to make 
war in order to train young men tobe soldiers, If the bru- 
talities which are so often seen in football can be elimi- 
nated so that it is no more dangerous to youth than base- 
ball, the opposition to it will subside; if not, it will in- 
crease until the game as a college game is either abolished 
or reformed. 


ONE of the best bur’esques we have ever seen is to be 
credited to the wits of Avaconda,a town which lately 
contended unsuccessfully with Helena for the honor of be- 
coming the capital of Montana. On behalf of Helena a 
statement had been issued, setting forth among other ad- 
vantages its social claims. Anaconda took up the strain, 
and assuming the Helena argument, carried it on in this 
style: 

“Take, for instance, the matter of silk stockings. In 1893 the 
consumption of silk stockings in Helena was 34,730 pairs, 3.87 
per capita, or 7.74 stockings per legita, a substantial increase over 
the consumption of 1892, despite the financial depression. In Ana- 
conda the merchants do not even carry silk stockings in stock. 
In Helena 87 persons out of every 100say * trousers’; in Anaconda 
98% out of every 100 say ‘pants.’ In Helena the people univer- 
sally call one of their swell social events a ‘function’; the people 
of Anaconda look across the range and almost invariably call it 
a‘ fake.’ ; 





Hi len A a 
Men who wear silk hats..............0+0. pexsien 2,625 3 
Men who wear silk nightshirts................ 2,910 4 
Men who wear cotton nightshirts....... a 186 8,046 
Men who wear overalls.........0.---ssesesceees 0 3,220 
Ladies who do their own washing............. 8 980 
Children with Shetland ponies......... Asses 580 0. 
Children who make mud pies................. 0 2,778 
People who eat dinner at 6 o’clock............. 8,658 458 
People who eat dinner at 12 o’clock............ 870 (6,954 


The humor has a distinct flavor. Never were statistics 
made more interesting. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE referred lately to a naturalized citizen who did not 
believe that a Chinaman could be a *“‘yuman bein’.” A 
Pittsburg correspondent gives us the following illustra- 
tive story : 

Tun Sing, a Chinese laundryman, had taken out naturlaization 
papers, had them framed and hung on the wall of his place of 
business. To show his patriotism at the time the Grand Army of 
the Republic reunion was held in this city, he purchased a small 
American flag and draped it about the frame. A “naturalized ” 
citizen who, of course, is on “the Force,” but was off duty that 
night, and on hearing that the “ haythun ” had put up the Aner- 
ican flag, entered the laundry, seized the flag that draped the 
framed naturalization papers of Tun Sing, tore the flag into shreds 
trampled it on the floor, cursing and swearing at the Chinese that 
would dare display an American flag in his laundry. The next 
day a friend of Tun Sing called, and seeing the condition of the 
flag elicited the above story. The poor Chinaman was com- 
pletely unnerved by this outrage, and said : “If Melican man do 
this in China—head off”—suiting the action to the word by 
drawing his hand across his throat in a very suggestive way. A 
new flaz has been purchased and draped about the frame,and 
the following injunction given Tun Sing: “If any man, nat- 
uralized citizen or not, insults the American flag in your laundry, 
do the same in America as they do in China, ‘Cut off his head’; 
or if youcannot do that, scald him, run a red-hot poker through 
him, protect the American flag at any cost.” 


THERE are stirring times ahead for the German Reich- 
rath. We have the premonition in the refusal of the Social 
Democrats to cheer for the Emperor. The result is likely 
to be a rule increasing the President’s disciplining powers ; 
but much more important is the proposed Anti-Socialist 
bill, which is really an omnibus bill allowing the arrest 
and punishment of anybody whospeaks or thinks anything 
which the Emperor does not Jike. It is simply a tyrannous 
bill, and could be applied to Clericals as well as Socialists. 
Under the iron rule of Emperor William II liberty is 
being curtailed in Germany; and one Clerical organ, 
even, the Germania, referring to the hard tone of the Em- 
peror’s last speech as indicative of a hustile attitude toward 
a large part of the German people, recalls the famous reply 
of a prince of Reuss to adeputation protesting against the 
taxes: ‘“*‘ Your business is to pay taxes, serve in the army, 
and hold your tongues.’’ Accordingly people remark it 
significantly that the space over the main entrance to the 
new Parliament House has not yet been inscribed “ To the 
German People,” but has, they say by the Emperor’s or- 
ders, been left blank. Some other inscription, recognizing 
the rights of royalty, might suit him better. 


..The Morning Star, representing the Free Baptists, 
speaks kindly of the action on ‘‘co-operative union” with 
Congregationalists taken by the Christian denomination 
at its late quadrennial conference at Haverhill, Mass. 
It says that the resolutions adopted make mention not 
only of the Congregational body, but that there is evidence 
enough that the convention had in mind the Free Bap- 
tistsas well. This we can testify is the fact. in the first 
draft the Free Baptists were definitely mentioned ; but, 
while they were constantly in mind, the mention of them 
was omitted from the later draft, for the reason that the 
immediate negotiations had been with the Congregation- 
alists. We believe that The Morning Star is correct in 
aying that Free Baptists are not ‘‘ to be drawn into any 
union or federation that will require them to approve of 
Pedobaptist practices.’”” There ought to be liberty in any 
union for people to baptize their children, or to consecrate - 
them by a rite called baptism, or to refrain from doing so 
a8 their conscience dictates. We are glad to see the testi- 
mony of our contemporary that ‘‘Free Baptists would 
agree with THE INDEPENDENT that the advice given by 
certain Baptist papers relative to the case of a Baptist 
young woman who married a Methodist minister, is 
* wicked.’”’ 


...-A Baltimore paper, the Methodist Protestant, shows 
unnecessary heat in commenting upon our editorial con- 
cerning the prosecution of a Seventh Day Adventist in that 
State for working on Sunday. So far as this case is con- 
cerned it says it knows the history of it thoroughly, and 
that there was no element of religious persecution in it. 
Those who made the arrest were officers of the law, and 
had repeatedly warned the offender. They are not mem- 
bers of any church themselves, and there is no ground, 
therefore, on which to base a charge of persecution against 
them. We are glad to be assured of these facts. We did 
not charge that any one in this case had been guilty of per- 
secution, but we said it had that appearance, and sug- 
gested that the law should be so changed as to allow those 
who observe Saturday to labor on Sunday, provided they 
do not interfere with the rights of those who wish to keep 
that day. It does seem a hardship to compel those whose 
conscience will not allow them to work on Saturday to be 
idle also on Sunday, and while it is a civil law and is en- 
forced by the civil courts, it does look to many good peo- 
ple like religious persecution. 


...-Those who ardently favor woman suffrage are de- 
lighted with the part which women took in the late elec- 
tion in Colorado. A correspondent of The Western Chris- 
tian Advocate says that the interest of the women in the 
issue, which was Waite and anti- Waite, was even greater 
than that of the men. They were fairly boiling with en- 
thusiasm. Many of them were candidates for various posi- 
tions and were elected, and there will be quite a number of 
women in the next Legislature. They had their own county 
and State organizations and held their own meetings. Be- 
ing urged to come to the polls early on the morning of 
election day, they were promptly on hand and voted so 
early that by noon three-fourths of all the votes that were 
cast were in the ballot box. The same correspondent says 
there was no disorder at the polls, no crowding or loud 
talking, and that the ‘‘ women effectually cleared the polls 
of the whole atmosphere of disorder.’’ He challenges the 
people of the East to come to Colorado if they want to 
gather information as to the effect of woman suffrage. 
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.... There is not a scintilla of truth in the statement 
constantly reiterated by the New York press, to the effect 
that Lady Henry Somerset has instigated or proposes a 
crusade against the ‘‘ Living Pictures” in that or any 
other American city. That she started the movement jin 
England is well known, but sbe has done nothing in 
America looking toward the repetition of the work already 
accomplished in her own country for the purification of 
the theaters and music halls. She thinks, as does Miss 
Willard and the W C. T.U.,that public amusements should 
be elevated, and that women should help good men in 
effecting the needed improvement; but this work falls to 
the local unions and the Department of Purity in Liter. 
ature and Art, which has a lady superintendent, Mrs, 
John C. Martin, of New York City. 


--.. We hope nobody will take tooserionsly the reports of 
tons of inscribed tablets being found at Niffer, the contents 
of which will overthrow Genesis. There have been no very 
important late discoveries at Niffer that we have heard of, 
the last ones being chiefly architectural and going back to 
a very early period. The report is a blundering version of 
a not over correct account which came to the State De- 
partment at Washington, and referred to the fruits of the 
two first years of excavation by the expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania while under the charge of Dr. 
Peters. Professor Hilprecht has not yet returned from 
Constantinople, where he has been copying tablets;and the 
work at Niffer is being carried on still, tho on a reduced 
scale, by Mr. J. H. Haynes. 


....In Bishop McQuaid’s sermon, preached for the press, 
attacking Archbishop Ireland among other things for 
voucbing for Father Malone in his canvass for Regent of 
the University, he said of the Archbishop: 

‘* He was helped in this political and behind-the-door crusade 

against the bishops of the State of New York by high dignitaries 
on the Pacific Coast. There was sojourning in San Francisco, at 
the time, a high dignitary from the East, the same who after- 
ward was the panegyrist of the Rev. Wm. Malone on the occa- 
sion of his jubilee.” 
That ‘‘ high dignitary ’ was Bishop Keane, Rector of the 
Catholic University of Washington, which is the special 
pet of the Pope and not the bishops of the Pacific Coast. 
Blindness again! 


.... The North Dakota Constitution has a section which 
hitsina good many directions and seems to us full of good 
sense: 

* Article 1, Section 23. Every citizen of this State shall be free 
to obtain employment wherever possible, and any person, cor- 
poration or agent thereof maliciously interfering with or hinder- 
ing in any way any citizen from obtaining or enjoying employ- 
ment already obtained from any other corporation or person, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Perhaps the strikers might not like it, and perhaps the 
A. P. A. would object to being forbidden to interfere with 
people’s getting employment. 


....We have no idea that our excellent neighbor, The 
Churchman, means to do an injustice when it impliedly 
charges Cardinal Vaughan with falsehood and says: 

‘The cardinal has disclaimed, in a subsequent letter to The 
Times, all wish to charge Lord Halifax with deception, but the 
plain language of his letter, in the Spanish, is exactly as we have 
given it above in English.” 

But the Spanish was not the original and was a false 
translation of the Cardinal’s Latin which was given in the 
same column of The Times. 


....We have absolutely no news of importance this week 
from the warin China, only rumors that the Japanese col- 
umns are concentrating for the march on Peking. We 
know nothing certain about negotiations for peace, and 
presume that Japan means to postpone negotiations until 
she reaches that city. But can she make a holiday march 
to the capital ? That depends on whether the Chinese, 
vastly outnumbering the enemy, will fight behind intrench- 
ments. 


....What is practically the American dollar isin a fair 
way to be the unit of currency for the world. It rules this 
whole continent, and the Mexican dollar is the most popu- 
lar coin in the East,and the Japanese yen is very nearly the 
same thing. Now the Bombay mint is beginning to issue 
what has been called the British dollar, which will have 
the support of banks and of British and Indian merchants 
from Bombay to Singapore and Japan. So the currency of 
the world is being equalized. 


...-The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has be- 
gun, not too soon, a crusade against what afe known as 
“living pictures.’”’ These exhibitions, as described by the 
daily press, are certainly an Outrage upon public decency, 
and ought not to be permitted. We hope that the good 
women will pursue this evil wherever they find it until it 
is overthrown. Insuch an attempt they may be sure that 
they will have the countenance and aid of all good men. 


...-A Catholic paper calls attention to the fact that the 
Pope > issued a letter condemning bull-fighting in 
France and Spain. We trust it. will be followed with an- 
other forbidding prelates and priests to give countenance 
to these functions. It is certainly as bad for a priest to be 
present at a bull fight as to attend the Lexow investiga- 
tion. 


....The Mission of Bethesda Church (Mr. Moody’s) in 
Chicago, was nearly wrecked last Sunday night by volleys 
of stones thrown by acrowd, said to be Jews, who were 
angry because a converted co religionist was inside listen- 
ing to the preaching. That isno way to act in this country. 


.---Dr. Talmage gives up his pulpit in Brooklyn, but not 
his pulpit in this country. His sermons are still being 
prepared and printed week by week. 


.---Shall closure be applied to the Senate? By all 
means, on the fourth of March. 


.-.-Onu a dangerous footing—the college elevens, 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


SAVING CHILDREN. 


THERE is no one department of general philanthropic 
and religious work that in the long run brings more satis- 
factory results than that carried on by those who seek to 
rescue the children of our great cities from the influences of 
vice and crime. This fact appears very forcibly in looking 
over the last annual report of the Children’s Aid Society 
of this city. The past year, as hus been well known, has 
been one of terrible suffering. But for the relief provided 
through the great societies and committees, it is probable 
that many families would have perished from starvation. 
In this work the Children’s Aid Society, with its industrial 
schools, evening schools, farm schools, lodging houses, 
emigration bureau aud summer charities, has had a very 
important share. The nature of the work is so well known 
that it needs no particular description. The provision of 
clothing, the providing of lunches and meals, the teaching 
of the little girls to darn and mend, the military drill of 
boys, the general instruction in dressmaking, cooking, 
housework, carpentering, and many other departments 
are shared with other institutions and are not essentially 
different. 

During the past year the schools were attended by a total 
of 13,307 children, the daily average being 6,204, a very 
large increase over any previous year. Most of these be- 
long to the most ignorant class, and are drawn in largely 
through the personal influence of teachers and visitors in- 
terested in each individual child. There are then the even- 
ing schools, twelve in number, where classes combining 
instruction and recreation are conducted for the benefit of 
the girls who are at work in shops and factories, and who 
live in rented rooms and squalid homes, and need some in- 
terest in better things to keep them from sinking into the 
evil around them. 

Among the most discouraging problems this society, as 
others, has had to contend with, has been that of the older 
boys, so widely known as the hoodlums, who form the 
nucleus of every street crowd that gathers on the slightest 
provocation, and is the moat difficult to control. Night 
lodging is comparatively easily provided, and nightschools 
help not afew ; yet there remains a great deal to be done 
in order to train them for steady work. One of the loyal 
friends of the Aid Society has in the past yearenabled it to 
establish a farm school at Kensico, Westchester County, 
which was duly inaugurated last week. There are one 
hundred and twenty-five acres and farm buildings in good 
condition. The special building has accommodations for 
about one hundred boys besides those quarters reserved 
for officers and servants. One feature of this Brace 
Memorial Farm School, as it is called, in honor of the 
founder of the society, is that the attendance is left entirely 
to each boy, and if he does not care to remain, he may at 
his own will depart at anytime. The result is that the 
apprentices are all willing, earnest boys, who appreciate 
their opportunities and endeavor to make the most of 
them. 

Especially valuable during this time of general stress 
have been the lodging houses, which have been attended 
by 6,349 boys—a nightly average of 516. Of these 725 have 
been placed in homes and employed, and 246 others returned 
to friends. Another lodging house is soon to be opened in 
memory of the late Mrs, Elizabeth Fogg. Ata cost of 
only about $25 for each child, besides the expenses of vis- 
iting and correspondence, during the past year 2,226 
have been placed in homes and employment, including 
1,036 boys, 832 girls, 189 men and 259women. The state- 
ment of the number of persons sent throughout the coun- 
try since the formation of the Society in 1853, shows that 
the total is 101,904, of whom 87,845 were children—53,496 
boys and 34,349 girls ; 18,000 had both parents living, 6,000 
a father only, 12,000 a mother only, and of 9,719 the parent- 
age was unknown. 

One of the most interesting and in some respects one of 
the most valuable results achieved by such work is the de- 
crease in juvenile crime. A comparison of the reports 
from the Police Board for the years from: 1875 to 1890 tally 
very closely with those secured by the Society in covering 
the period from 1855 to 1898. While the population of the 
city has increased from 629,810 to 1,891,306, the commit- 
ments of girlsand women for vagrancy fell off from 5,880 in 
1860 to 1,802 in 1893, or from one in every 138 persons 
toone in every 1,050. The commitments of petty girl 
thieves fell off from one in 748 to one in 8,259. Not- 
withstanding the great increase in population the commit- 
ment of boys under fourteen years of age has remained 
about the same, showing a proportional decrease that is 
very marked. In 1875 the total juvenile delinquents 
brought before the courts was 1,139; in 1893 it was 274, 
while the commitments decreased from 917 to 210. Under 
the careful organization of the work the total annual ex- 
pense for the 21 industrial schools and 12 night schools was 
$130,822, an annual cost of $21.80 for each child. In the 
lodging houses the total expense was $55,100, or deducting 
the receipts of $24,138, the net running expense was $30,962, 
an average cost to the public of each child four the year of 
$60. The average cost of locating children in homes and 
employments was only $11.88, while the cost of a child 
placed in an asylum or poorhouse is nearly $140 a year. 

These general facts are illustrated forcibly and in a very 
interesting manner in the detailed reports of the different 
schools, lodging houses and departments. 
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THE Associated Reformed Synod of the South, at its 
recent annual meeting at Troy, S. C., reported eight pres- 
byteries in the Southern States and one in Mexico, with 
about 100 ministers and 10,000 communicants. The contri- 
butions for the year for home missions were $4,577, and for 
foreign missions, $3,278. Sabbath-schools gave $1,429; 
woman’s societies, $3.596; the young men’s home mission 
societies, 3981. The total contributions to the church for 
all purposes was $53,505. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE CORRIGAN-DUCEY CORRESPONDENCE. 


_THE letters which have passed between Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, of this city, and Father Ducey, concerning the pres- 
ence of the latter at the meetings of the Lexow Investigat- 
ing Committee are of sufficient importance to warrant us 
in publishing them in full. 

The correspondence opened with the following letter 
from Archbishop Corrigan 





ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN’S INHIBITION. 


ARCHBISHOP’Ss Housg, 452 MADISON AVENUE, 
New York Crry, November I4th, 1894. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Ducey: 

Reverend Dear Sir:—I have noticed with pain your repeated 
attendance at the sessions of the Lexow Committee. Many an 
honest layman would blush to go to such an assemblage of his 
own free will, and much more is it disedifying that a priest 
should frequent such sessions day after day,and seem to glory 
init. Certainly I would not allow any other priest of the diocese 
to exhibit such conduct without calling him to order. 

It was given out in a certain newspaper that yoti attended these 
investigations by desire of the Holy See. His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, has written to me that there is no 
truth whatever in such an assertion, and has, moreover, for- 
warded to my address a copy of the OsservatoreRomano,in which, 
by his order, it was officially denied that **The Rev. Mr. Ducey 
or any one else, was authorized to be present at such gatherings, 
on behalf of the Holy See.” 

Now, that the elections are over, I think it high time to vindi- 
cate the sanctity of the priesthood, and hereby give you canon- 
ical admonition to abstain in future from going to these sessions 
of the Lexow Committee without my permission in writing. 

Trusting that you will be obedient to this admonition, I am, 
reverend dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

M. A. CORRIGAN, Archbishop. 


FATHER DUCEY’S RESPONSE. 


St. Leo’s Rectory, No. 18 East Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York, November 17th, 1894. 
Most Reverend M. A. Corrigan, Archbishop of New York 

Your Excellency :—1 received a very strange letter which you 
deemed it necessary to send registered, in order, I presume, that 
your Excellency might have my receipt for the same. I am glad 
you have my receipt. 

I regret to have received this evidence of your Excellency’s 
want of appreciation of my persistent devotion and sacrifice in 
the interests of truth, morality and religion. For years I have 
felt that you should be, next to the Holy Father now reigning, 
the greatest factor for good in the whole Catholic world. Un- 
fortunately I am forced to say that here in New York the greatest 
power in the world for good and humanity and the Catholic 
Church bas been thrown to the winds, and we are now reaping 
the whirlwind. I am not the only man who believes and thinks 
that the greatest opportunity Heaven has thus far given to the 
Catholic Church since the days of Our Lord and His Apostles for 
good has been sacrificed in the City of New York. Had the 
Church, through churchmen, openly acted with courage in op- 
posing the corruption and corruptors of this great city, the Cath- 
olic Church would have glory throughout the world. Now—Dr. 
Parkhurst has won! 

Thank God, Iam able to say that for more than twenty-five 
years I have, as a Catholic priest, protested without ceasing 
against the efforts of Tammany Hall and its leaders to prostitute 
the foreign-born citizen and the Catholic name. Dr. Parkhurst 
has had many elements to encourage and support him. 1, upfor- 
tunately, have had no personal help or organized society to en- 
courage me; but I have had the consciousness that I was merit- 
ing the blessing of God and Catholic truth and morality. I have 
been the one voice crying in the wilderness of corruption to make 
straight the ways of the Lord. I rejoice that Catholic truth 
has triumphed. If all the churches and churchmen of every 
denomination had known their duty, and cried out against 
the conditions overturned on November 5th, God’s will would 
have long since been done on the earth of New York City. 

Now let me say to your Excellency, 1 am greatly surprised at 
the phrasing of your letter of November 14th. That you should 
be ** pained ” at a course which has merited the recognition of the 
most distinguished citizens of the United States and the best- 
known and most honcred names in this community, is certainly 
most strange, if not sad. The “honest Catholic laymen who 
would blush to go to such an assemblage as the Lexow Investi- 
gating Committee,” must, I think, be strangely constituted men- 
tally, morally and physically. I deem it the duty of every good 
citizen to assist the Lexow Committee and its counsel in the 
effort to purify the city by removing the cesspool of crime and 
corruption created and fostered by the corrupt managers of Tam- 
many Hall. The defeat of this corrupt power in the city of New 
York proves the truth of my view. lam pleased to know that I 
have been a humble factor in bringing about the result of No- 
vember 6th. 

There is nothing in my course, ‘now that the elections are 
over,” as you say, that calls for a “ vindication of the sanctity of 
the priesthood’ by you, so far as my conduct is concerned. I 
certainly have, by my course up to the day of the election, ex- 
erted every power to have honor reflected upon the priesthood. 
The city and State of New York and the whole country recognize 
that I have not failed. 

I do not know in what way I have exposed myself to receive 
* canonical admonition,’’ and I cannot see why I should *“ be 
commanded to abstain in future from going to the sessions of the 
Lexow Committee without permission in writing” from your 
Excellency. I have given my word thatI would attend the ses- 
sions of this committee to its close when not prevented by my 
duties. I know full well tbat I in no way transcend my rights as 
a priest by my interest in the Lexow investigation ; and the best 
people of our city think and say that most certainly I am doing 
good work asa citizen by exerting every power to help the Lexow 
Committee to give us good government and secure and safe- 
guard public as wellas private morality. 

You say that yuu would not allow “any other priest of the 
diocese to exhibit such conduct.” If my conduct is a bad exhibit 
I regret that you made me an exception. I have attended the 
Lexow investigation from its opening by Mr. Goff. I believe I 
was doing a sacred act for religion and morals, and if I was do- 
ing wrong, which I know I was not, you should have requested 
me to abstain long since. Let me say that I should feel imbecile 
did I notice the silly rumor about my attendance at the Lexow 
Committee as a representative of the Holy See. I gave contra- 
diction to that foolish story weeks ago in the New York Herald. 

I think it is well known to the Apostolic Delegate and to the 
Holy Father that I would be the last person in your Excellency’s 
diocese to place the Holy See in a compromising position. I 
trust you will be pleased to learn that I have most carefully safe- 
guarded the Holy See in the archdiocese of New York and 
throughout the country; and I know your Wxcellency will be 
pained to learn thit I have is’ My keeping manuscript evidence 

fromthe very highest authority, recognizing that here in the 





(1617) 


city of New York we have had the very front and citadel of 
organized opposition to the action and wishes of the Holy See. 

I shali be greatly pleased if your Excellency will inform me 
under what canonical rules you forbid my presence at any 
further sessions of the Lexow Committee. Very truly yours, 

FatHer Ducey. 


The Archbishop’s second letter to Father Ducey was 
marked “‘ Private,” and has not been published. Father 


Ducey’s reply to it of November 27th was given to the pub- 
lic last week. 
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FATHER DUCEY’S SECOND LETTER. 


St. LEo’s Recrory, 18 East Twenty-ninth Street. 
THE Most Rev. M. A. CorrIGAN, D.D., Archb’p of New York : 

Your Excellency :—Your letter of November 24th, sent by mes- 
senger to my house, was handed to me by my servant at 4:15 P.M. 
Saturday, when I returned to my residence; hence I could not 
do as you requested. 

I shall respect your Excellency’s letter of November 24th, 
which is more kindly than yours of November l4th. I must take 
exception to a few expressions. I never take for granted any 
supposition without first obtaining proof. As a priest and a gen- 
tleman I am not bound, in my opinion, to indicate to any one 
who the person or persons are who give me a confidence. I would 
not be a true priest or a man did I indicate to you or others the 
person or persons who give me a confidence without their per- 
mission. I think the Heraldisthe place for your Excellency to 
get information about the person who claims to speak asa “close 
friend of the Archbishop.” 

The grievances alleged against me are not founded on fact. 
You know and God knows I have been the wronged person. I 
I have never entered into a conspiracy against you or any other 
man. I have always fought in ihe open, and always hope to do so. 

Your Excellency cannot be ignorant of the fact that the priests 
at the Cathedral have, by their own letters, given evidence of 
evil methods. You, it is said, are not responsible for their acts : 
but if they abused your confidence and imposed on your good 
nature, why do they defiantly hold on? You cannot blame me 
if I have reason to complain. 

I wish to be frank, and 1 inform you that I have letters of yours 
in my possession, sent by you to the New York press, requesting 
that it should say certain things about me. These letters sent 
from your residence are not typewritten, but in your own hand- 
writing. 

During the troublesome times that have passed, I have been 
obliged to be on the defensive. I do not think it is fatherly 
to deal with priest or layman as I have been dealt with by 
others. 

1 greatly regret the trouble that has been inaugurated anew n 
New York. The pacific eiforts of the Apostolic Delegate are, for 
the present, apparently nullified. 

I trust that honorable peace will soon reign with all of us. 

Truly yours, THomaAs J. Ducey. 


On Monday, December 3d, Father Ducey sent the follow- 
ing note to the Archbishop : 


Sr. Leo’s Rectory, 18 East Twenty-ninth Street, 
NEw York, December 3d, 1894. 
The Most Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., Archbishop of New York : 

Your Excellency :—You sent me a letter on Novomber 24th. 1 
respectfully answered that letter on November 27th. [I have re- 
ceived no intimation that your Excellency has read my letter of 
November 27th. 

I deem it necessary to write these few words, fearing it would 
be said that I had not been courteous to my ecclesiastical supe- 
rior. You have given me no reasons why I should not attend the 
session of the Lexow Committee on Monday, and, as! said to you 
in my letter of the 27th, I have always fought in the open—I al- 
ways hope to do so. 

Therefore I think it prudent, respectful and wise that I should 
inform you that I am going to the Lexow investigation this, Mon- 
day, morning. 


Yours, etc., Tuomas J. Ducey. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE property of the Brooklyn Tabernacle on Clinton 
Ave. was sold last week under foreclosure proceedings. 
The ground, with the ruins of the Tabernacle on it, brought 
$73,000, which is $17,000 less than it cost. 


....The Bible Society Record states that the joint circu- 
lation of the American and the British and Foreign Bible 
Societies has passed the round number of 200,000,000 copies, 
and their receipts have aggregated $84,000. 


....1t is stated that the revenue of St. Patrick’s Catho- 
lic Cathedral in this city, amounts to $80,000 annually, but 
that the expenses exceed it by nearly $20,000. There is a 
bonded debt on the property of $400,000, which the Arch- 
bishop is very anxions to pay off. 


....Mr. Henry C. Vedder, lately editor of The Examiner, 
and elected Professor of Church History in Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, is to be ordained to the ministry on Jan- 
uary Ist, in preparation for his new duties. The Council 
has been called by Calvary Baptist Church, in this city, of 
which Mr. Vedder has been for a long time a member. 


..--The annual meeting of the American Society of 
Church History, will be held in Washington, December 
27th-28th, in the reception room of the Columbia Univer- 
sity. There will be an opening address by Bishop Hurst 
and papers by Prof. C. M. Mead, Dr. M. J. Cramer, Prof. 
George P. Fisher, Dr. Thomas C. Johuson, and others. 


....The fortieth anniversary of the consecration of the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., as a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was observed last week in 
Providence, R. I. There was an impressive service in Grace 
Episcopal Church, conducted by Bishops Lawrence, Neely 
and Grafton,with addresses by Bishops Lawrence and Pot- 
ter. 


....The receipts of the American Board for November 
were $54,762 against $52,478 for November of last year. The 
total receipts for the three months of this year are $131,889 
against $134,431 for last year. There has been a decrease in 
regular donations of $4,795; in special donations of $4,519; 
in the collections for the debt of $18,715. The only depart- 
ment showing an increase is that of legacies, which has 
advanced $25,488. In the November collections the loss in 
regular donations was $5,400, while legacies increased from! 
$6,498 to $28,897. The donations for the debt were in No- 
vember, 1893, $14,354, and this last month $414. 
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.... According to a telegram from the New York Herald’s 
special correspondent at Shanghai, the Emperor of China 
has sent to the American Bible Society’s agent in Peking 
for a copy of the Chinese Bible. Some time since the Dow- 
ager Empress received a copy as a gift, and it is said that 
the Emperor became so much interested in it that he 
wanted one for himself. 


...-President Thomas, of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railroad, who is an ardent Sunday-school 
man, has inaugurated a Sunday-school class among the 
telegraph operators on the line of the road. One of the 
manipulators at Nashville acts as teacher, the questions 
and answers are sent down the lines, the teacher makes his 
comments in the same way, and then the class is dis- 
missed. 


...- Last week the Synodical Foreign Missions Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ohio held its first Annual 
Congress of Missions at Mansfield. There were addresses 
by Secretaries Gillespie and Marshall, Dr. H.C. Haydn, 
Dr. W. H. Hubbard, editor of the Assembly Herald, Mrs. 
Wellington White, of China, and others. It is to he fol- 
lowed by seventeen presbyterial conferences in different 
parts of the State. 


.---It has been the custom for many years in Rochester 
for the Plymouth Congregational, First and Second Uni- 
versalist and the First Unitarian churches and one of the 
Jewish synagogs to gather on Thanksgiving Day. This 
last Thanksgiving Day the services were held in the 
Jewish Temple. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Myron Adams of the Congregational church, and the 
pastors of the other churches and Dr. Lanhberg of the 
Temple conducted the introductory services, 


....-At the invitation of the pastors of the six leading 
evangelical churches Dr. Munhall and his assistant, Chess 
Birch, began a series of union revival services in the Old 
First Reformed Church, of Hackensack, N. J., early 
in November. The keynote was struck by the first ser- 
mon, viz., the Superiority of God’s Word over every 
other Book. It was a faithful and sound appeal for a 
wholly inspired Bible and exalting God’s Word as the in- 
fallible instrument the Holy Spirit uses in the conviction 
and conversion of sinners. For two weeks the church was 
full and crowded, every night, with all sortsof people, to 
hear the Word. The two Sundays were red-letter days of 
Holy Ghost power. Scores on scores of souls were con- 
victed and led to Christ; nearly, if not over three hundred 
have accepted Christ as their Savior and Lord. The differ- 
ent people of the churches worked like one army in har- 
mony and brotherly love, and the old town has been stirred 
up as never before. 













































































































.-..Last week the fourth anniversary of the opening of 
the slum work in New York City, under the immediate 
charge of Mrs. Ballington Booth and Major Bown, was 
held in Association Hall in this city. Major Bown was 
attired in tenement-house costume—the black straw hat, 
dingy waist with dingier brown skirt, with faded gingham 
apron just a little tattered, which she wore when she put 
off the Army uniform and exiled herself into the worst 
and vilest part of the slums of this city for God’s sake and 
the sake of perishingsouls. As she spoke she told of the 
early surroundings, the neighbors, scenes and sounds, 
thrilling and heart-touching experiences; and how when 
she seemed overpowered by the immense work to be done 
she called to mind that “‘the God who pulled down the 
walls of Jericho could pull down these walls.” Others 
also spoke of the great work done; and the closing address 
was by Mrs. Booth herself, who read the notices telling of 
the improvement of Commander Booth, for whom there 
had been such anxiety, as he was taken sick in Chicago. 
There was an earnest appeal for assistance, and quite a 
sum of money was raised to carry on the work. 


...-The position of the Stundists in the country of the 
Don Cossacks, is most deplorable. Whether owing to 
treachery or their own cleverness, the police are in posses- 
sion of the name and address of nearlyevery Stundist of 
any importance in the district, and a strict watch is main- 
tained on all their movements. It would, however, seem 
that thestrictness of the police surveillance has not been suf- 
ficient to prevent these brethren meeting in secret. Hearing 
of this the police replied by the arrest of suspected leaders. 
They have now in jail, treated as a common felon, altho 
still untried, the leading spirit of the movement in the im- 
portant city of Rostoff, Eleazar Kalatchoff. They are 
trumping up a charge of blasphemy against him, founded 
on certain words of his alleged to be directed against icon- 
worship. If heis found guilty he will besent to Siberia. If 
he escapes he isto he sent to Transcaucasia for the remain- 
der of his life, with the loss of all personal rights and 
privileges. Kalatchoff is a man of thirty-six, with a wife 
and three children. The case of Ivan Basiutin, another 
preacher in thesame district, is a very hard one. He was 
formerly a blacksmith in the employ of a railway company, 
but summarily dismissed when his employers heard that 
he was a Stundist. The police are now watching him night 
and day, and it is believed that his arrest will take place 
one of these days. As an instance of the shifts and subter- 
fuges to which these persecuted bret hren sometimes resort, 
a piece of Basiutin’s latest examination before the magis- 

trate may be given. 

Magistrate: What do you understand by an icon ? 

Basiutin: I would rather not answer. 

M.: Are they sacred objects ? 

B.: [cannot say. What do you mean by sacred? 

M.: Have you taught that icons are the work of man, 

and, therefore, that they are not worthy of worship ? 

B.: I would say they are the work of God in a sense. 

M.: How? Do men not make them ? 

B.: Yes. ‘But God made men, and men made the icons ; 


therefore, they have been indirectly made by God. 
. M.: Have you taught this ? : 


.: No. : 
It is generally believed in Rostoff that Basiutin will ac- 
company his friend Kalatchoff into exile. He has a wife 
and two children, 
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Biblical Research. 


NINEVEH AND HER SCULPTURES. 


BY H. SPENCER, 
OF THE ASSYRIAN DEPARTMENT, BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON. 


FR away from the highways of modern commerce, and 
the track‘of ordinary travel, lay a city buried in the sandy 
earth of a half-desert Turkish province, with no certain 
trace of its place of sepulture. Vague tradition said that 
it was hidden under the mounds in the valley of the river 
Tigris; tho fora long series of ages its existence in the 
world was little else than a name, yet a name associated 
with the idea of an ancient capital of fabulous splendor 
and magnitude; a congregation of palaces and temples, 
encompassed by vast walls and ramparts, of “ the rejoic- 
ing city that dwelt carelessly ; that said in her heart, I 
am, and there is none beside me”; and which was to be- 
come “a desolation and dry like a wilderness.” For more 
than two thousand years it had lain in its unknown grave, 
whena French savant and wandering English scholar 
sought the seat of the once powerful empire and, searching 
till they found the long-lost city, threw off its shroud of 
sand and ruin, and revealed once more to an astonished 
and curious world the temples, the palaces, and the idols, 
the marvelous representations of war and the chase, of 
the cruelties and luxuries of the ancient Assyrians. The 
Nineveh of Scripture, the Nineveh of the oldest histori- 
ans; the Nineveh—daughter of Babylon—glorying in 
pomp and power, all traces of which were believed to be 
gone; the Nineveh in which the captive tribes of Israel 
had labored and wept, and against which words of prophe- 
cy had gone forth, was, after a sleep of twenty ceuturies, 
again brought to light. 

The first European to make a systematic examina- 
tion of the mounds was Mr. Rich, the political repre- 
sentative of the East India Company at Bagdad. He 
was uot particularly successful, but the careful account 
of the site of the ruins which he drew up was of the great- 
est value to subsequent explorers. At his death his collec- 
tion, consisting of a few fragments of pottery and in- 
scribed bricks, a number of gems and some cylinders, were 
placed in the British Museum where they filled a case 
about three feet square. 

In the year 1842, M. Botta, the French consul at Mosul, 
began to explore the mound locally known as Kouyunjik. 
For a long time his efforts were practically fruitless, until 
one day a peasant, who happened to be watching the work- 
men and who was considerably amused at the careful man- 
ner in which every—to him worthless—fragment of brick 
and alabaster were picked out and laid aside, laughingly 
remarked that they might be better repaid for their 
trouble if they would try the mound on which his village 
was built, for that “lots of such rubbish” had been 
turned up when they were digging the foundations of 
their houses. Following this hint M. Botta shortly trans- 
ferred his operations to Khorsabad, and almost immedi- 
ately discovered the palace of Sargon, the halls of which 
were lined with elegantly sculptured slabs representing 
sieges, battles and the like. The greater part of these 
sculptures were transferred to the Louvre, a few finding 
their way to the British Museum. 

One of the first to hear of M. Botta’s astonishing discov- 
ery was the great English explorer, Layard, so lately lost 
to the world; and he immediately determined to carry 
out a long-cherished project of exploring a large 
mound known among the Arabs by the name of 
Nimroud. Leaving Constantinople in the autumn 
of 1845 Mr. Layard, traveling as fast as _ horses 
could carry him, reached Mosul in twelve days. An- 
nouncing that he was going to hunt wild boars, he 
soon afterward dropped down the Tigris on a small raft, 
on which were Mr. Ross, a friendly Euglish merchant, a 
mason, a servant or two, a few tools, and a supply of arms. 
After a few hours’ voyage the travelers reached Naifa, a 
ruined Arab village, not far from the mound of Nimroud ; 
and here in a miserable hovel, inhabited by a poor and 
plundered sheik and his family, they passed the night. 
Not unnaturally, Layard dreamed of palaces underground, 
of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures and endless in- 
scriptions, and fancied himself wandering in a maze of 
chambers from which there was no outlet. Rising at day- 
break he found his host, Awad, who had already secured 
the services of a few more men, with implements and other 
thiugs necessary for the work, awaiting his instructions. 
Operations were commenced at a point where a piece of 
alabaster appeared above the soil; and this, on digging 
downward, proved to be the upper part of a large slab ; 
and the Arabs worked on until ten slabs were uncovered 
on that first day. They formed a square chamber, with 
one stone missing at the corner ; and this gap was supposed 
to be the entrance. Many and various were the difficulties 
with which Layard had to contend—the hardships of camp- 
ing ont in an uncongenial climate, without even the sim- 
plest conveniences of life, the fevers and sickness brought 
on by exposure to winter rains and summer heats; and 

the ignorant and ill-natured opposition of the local author- 
ities. But his patient perseverance was ultimately re- 
warded by the most astounding results; and before he 
relinquished, in 1853, the noble task that he had undertaken, 
that first day’s work was succeeded by the discovery of 
some seventy halls and chambers, whose walls, all pan- 
eled with slabs, pictorially described the habits and cus- 
toms of a powerful and warlike race, their battles, the 
sports of their great kings, and the sufferings of the cap- 
tive tribes of Israel ; while piled up in one of the chambers 
lay a wonderful library—truly noble monuments of the 
art and learning of a people who flourished 2,500 years 
ago. 

To the collections formed by Layard various important 
additions have since been made, notably those secured by 
Mr. Rassam—who had rendered most valuable assistance 
to Mr. Layard—Mr. Loftus and Mr. G. Smith, and more 
recently Dr. Wallis Budge, their joint labors giving to 
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the English nation the finest collection of Assyrian an 
tiquities possessed by any country. 

But the British Museum, with its wealth of treasures, is 
not accessible to all who are desirous of studying the monu- 
ments of Nineveh, and to these will prove especially wel- 
come the small series of reproductions, from some of the 
more important sculptures, now in the Astor Library. 
These fine works, which were carefully modeled from the 
originals by the late Mr. Hays of the Assyrian Department 
of the British Museum, and which Mr. Jarvis, of Willes 
Road, London, has been induced to reissue, comprise a 
representative series of statuets and bas-reliefs. 

Miniature copies of the winged human-headed lion and 
bull place before us what are, perhaps, the most popularly 
known of the Assyrian antiquities. These winged colossi 
were known as shedi, or spirit guardians, and were placed 
at the doorways to protect ‘the goings out and comings 
of the king.” The winged bull was sacred to Anu, the god 
of Heaven, while the lion was the emblem of Nergal, the 
god of “‘war and death,’’ in his character of the “ Great 
Eater’ (Irkalla). (Compare Judges 14: 14: ‘“‘Out of the 
eater came forth meat.’?) The winged figures were really 
aspecies of cherubim guarding the royal presence; and 
their appearance agrees with that of the cherubim of Eze- 
kiel’s vision. 

In “‘ Nimrod’s Head” we have a small copy of a frag- 
ment of one of these monsters. The entire figuré must 
have been of enormous proportions, the head and shoulders 
is more than six feet high. When the head of one of these 
monsters was first unearthed, the Arabs were filled with 
consternation, and, mounting their horses, rode off at top 
speed to meet Mr. Layard. ‘‘Hasten, O Bey,” exclaimed 
one of them, “‘hasten to the diggers, for they have found 
Nimrod himself! Wallah! it is wonderful, but it is true! 
we have seen him with our eyes. There is no God but God,” 
and, joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped off 
in the direction of their tents. 

Under the body of one of the bulls which had fallen from 
its place and lay broken in several pieces, Mr. Layard dis- 
covered some small copper lion-weights of various sizes, 
on the back of which were short inscriptions in Assyrian 
and Phenician. These were evidently the weights used 
in commerce by the traders of old. The inscription on the 
one reproduced tellsus that it is the “‘ three mana (weight) 
of the country.” 

A statuet of Sennacherib places before us the great 
king who styled himself “the father of the people of 
Assyria,” clad in his official robes of King and high-priest. 
The drapery is most richly embroidered and fringed, and 
the long under robe extends nearly to the feet. Over the 
shoulders falls a richly-fringed and decorated cape. His 
arms, which are bare, are encircled by rich bracelets. He ~ 
wears the tiara, and carries the sacred bow of office, the 
possession of which was supposed to insure victory. The 
figure is modeled from a bas-relief, illustrating the siege 
of Lachish, described in 2 Chron. 32. 

One of the choicest sculptures in the galleries of the 
British Museum is that knownas the “ Lion-hunt,” and 
from the figure there represented is modeled the statuet of 
Assurbanipa]—the Asnapper of Ezra 4:4, and the Sardan- 
apalus of Ctesias and Byron. The king is clothed in a close- 
fitting robe, the groundwork of which is spotted with a 
handsome lozenge pattern ; the lower part being decorated 
with two rows of braiding and a rich tasseled fringe. Over 
the right shoulder and crossing the breast is a broad belt. 
The waist is bound by a wide band of cloth, over which is 
a narrow girdle of richly worked metal. On the armsare a « 
pair of bracelets. Assurbanipal was in every respect a 
great king, and under his rule the empire was extended in 
all directions. A bold and determined warrior and a 
lover of the chase he also patronized music and the arts 
and founded the royal library at Nineveh. This library 
consisted of flat, square tablets, having on each side a page 
of small and closely-written cuneiform letters which were 
impressed on the clay while moist, the tablet then being 
baked. Grammatical encyclopedias, treatises on geog- 
raphy illustrated with maps, works on history, mytholo- 
gy, astronomy, astrolugy, natural history, etc., were 
among some of the books found, and include the legends 
which relate to the Creation and the Deluge. This won- 
derful library was evidently intended to bea public one, for 
appended to one of the grammars is the following notice : 

“ Palace of Assurbanipal, king of the world, king of Assyria, to 
whom the god Nebo and the goddess Tashmit (the goddess of 
wisdom) have given ears to hear, and eyes to see what is the 
foundation of government. They have revealed to the kings, 
my predecessors, this cuneiform writing, the manifestation of 
the god Nebo, the god of supreme intelligence. I have written it 
upon tablets; I have signed it. I have placed it in my palace for 
the instruction of my subjects.’’ 

Perhaps the best work in the series is a wonderfully 
truthful copy of the exquisitely finished ‘‘Garden Scene.”’ 
Here we get a glimpse of the domestic life of Assurbani- 
pal, who is seen reclining on an elaborately carved couch, 
probably one of the ivory couches the tribute of Egypt; 
while opposite him the queen is seated clad in “ a rich em- 
broidered robe.’”? In the right hand of each is a shallow 
drinking cup, which they raise to their lips as if pledging 
one another; and the banquet is evidently one similar to 
that described in the Book of Esther (5: 6), “ a banquet of 
wine” in the palace garden (Esther 7: 7). Ona small table 
lie the king’s bow and quiver, and, on the ground at each 
end of the couch, stand incense burners. Overhead the 
vine hangs its rich clusters, and in the tree the birds are 
singing, while a little way off is a band of musicians. At- 
tendants plying the fly-flappers stand behind their majes- 
ties while others are engaged in carrying in dishes laden 
with fruitsand sweets. Hanging by a ring to a branch of 
one of the fir trees is the head of the hai: g king of Elam— 
the brave Te-umman—whose defeat is evidently being cel- 
ebrated by a banquet. 

It will be seen, therefore, that these beautiful reproduc- 
tions of Old World art are of more than ordinary interest 
to visitors to the Astor Library. They will enable those 
who are unable to visit the world-famed museum of our 
English cousins to form some idea of the high state to 
which the arts were carried in the golden age of the Assryia 

and to become uainted with the forms and features of 
the t kings who Neg this vast and noble empire. 
and Se brave and warlike race of people whose doi fill 


ngs 
so large a portion of the historical books of the Bible. 
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The Rev. H. G. APPENZELLER, Seoul, Korea, 
‘Prof. Isaac T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
The Rev. F. M. CuHapin, Linching, China, 
The Rev. J. L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan, 
The Rev. J. 8S. CHANDLER, Madura, India, 
The Rev. Henry O. Dwicat, Constantinople, Turkey, 
The Rev. H. D. GoopEnovuGH, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
Miss E. THEODORA Crossy, Kusaie, Micronesia, 
A. W. CLARKE, D.D., Prague, Austria, 
The Rev. JAmzEs D. Eaton, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
The Rev. J. J. Taytor, San Juiz de Fora, Brazil. 


OuR Mission letters are unusually interesting this week, 
and deserve careful reading. Mr. Appenzeller’s letter 
from Korea, Miss Crosby’s from Micronesia, Mr. Chan- 
dler’s from South India, are especially timely for the 
glimpses they give of conditions calling for earnest thanks- 
giving and prayer. We wish, in this connection, to express 
our most hearty thanks to those who through the past 
year have helped to give THE INDEPENDENT so marked a 
position among the missionary periodicals of the day, and 
to assure our readers that even better things are in store 
for them during the year to come. 


KOREA. 


THE OUTLOOK IN KOREA. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The war, as far as Korea is concerned, is over for the 
present at least. The Chinese have been driven from the 
country. They made their last stand at Pyng Yang. In 
this naturally strong city, they built forts,some manned 
by Krupp guns, threw up intrenchments and laid mines. 
They were joined by 2,000 Korean soldiers, and the sympa- 
thy of the people was with them. It wasin this city that 
the Japanese 300 years ago were met and driven back by 
the Chinese. Again they met, the two armies about equal 
in strength. This time the Japanese were the aggressors, 
and the Chinese intrenched in the city. The assailants ad- 
vanced in four columns from four different directions, 
The high hills in the northern part of the city must be 
taken, and for this purpose a heavy fire was opened on the 
forts in the soutbern and southeastern parts of the city 
two days before the attack was to be made. This was on 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of September. At three 
o’clock on the morning of the fifteenth, the four columns 
attacked the forts in their immediate front, and 
the battle raged with varying successes to the 
Japanese until late in the afternoon. An armis- 
tice was asked for, firing ceased, night came on; the 
Chinese were despondent, the Japanese sure of victory the 
next day. Between the hours of eight and ten, we are 
told, the besieged withdrew their outer forces, and the 
disorderly and disgraceful retreat began. It was not a 
retreat but the flight of a panic-stricken rabble. Horses, 
so Koreans told us, could be seen running around loose 
and without owners; the official records of the army were 
thrown into a cesspool (of which there are many in the 
city), found by the Japanese and much valuable informa- 
tion obtained from them ; large quantities of specie was 
left, the field guns were abandoned, Winchester rifies and 
battle-axes were thrown away—anything in the world to 
get away from the “ pigmies,”’ as the Emperor of China in 
his Declaration of War called the Japanese. An Ju, sixty 
miles north, was soon reached, but the guns were heavy 
and four were left behind. No stand was made anywhere, 
tho strong positions were not wanting. Wi Ju on the 
border and 175 miles from Pyng Yang, was reached, the 
Yalu was crossed—Japan was in possession of Korea! 

What will she do with Korea? People answer with a 
shrug of the shoulders. Will she annex the little king- 
dom? No one believes she will be so rash as to attempt 
that, at least not for the present. Willshe reorganize the 
Korean Government ? The High Commission is pointed to, 
which has been making most remarkable changes and re- 
forms—on paper. If China is invaded, will England or 
some other country interfere? Japan will not brook any 
interference ; she will resist any meddling with great vigor. 
She is master in Korea to-day. Of this there can be no 
doubt. The Kingis at her mercy. He chafes under the re- 
strictions imposed upon him. He tries to be cheerful, but 
finds it a difficult task. His father, the Tai Won Kun, is 
at the helm, and the steering is not straight. No one 
seems to kuow what the old patriot, for the old man loves 
Korea, thinks or proposes to do. The Tong Haks in the 
south have become uncomfortably numerous. Do they 
represent the opposition to the Japanese ? True, at present 
they are a mere marauding bapd, They are the anarchists 
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here. But whence their power? Do they have communi- 
cations with those in power in Seoul ? 

Much may be said of the helplessness and weakness of 
Korea. The saddest thing I noticed inthis struggle or war 
is that the people have no one to whom they can look or 
whom they can trust. There are no leaders. For centu- 
ries Korea Jeaned upon the wisdom and infallibility of 
China. That is found missing and wanting. To whom 
shall they go? Koreans have told me more than once, 
“We don’t object to have ‘civilization’ introduced by a 
Western power ; but we would die rather than take it from 
the Japanese.” Only a few days ago a Korean in great 
stress of mind came to me and begged me to say to the 
United States Minister,-orto the English Consul General, 
that the King and the Tai Won Kun desired to form a for- 
eign alliance—an alliance in which the foreign party would 
be expected to open the chestnut burrs and the Koreans 
would do the eating. The incident in itself is insignificant; 
asIam not vain enough to think that State secrets and 
missions are sentto the United States Legation through 
me, except as it shows the restlessness in the Royal Palace 
and among the people. 

“You can lead tothe water but you can’t make him 
drink ’’ may find application here. If Japan can concili- 
ate the people, and her course thus far and the excellent 
behavior of her trcops have done much in this direction ; if 
she will be content to be the pawer behind the throne and 
keep out of sight; if she will remember that the Korean 
people look up with the greatest reverence to the person of 
their king, and to the present King especially ; if she will 
be careful to remember that weak and helpless tho he be 
he is to them what their own brilliant Emperor is te his 
people; if she will exalt the King so that he becomes the 
leader before the people, then her first and possibly great- 
est work is accomplished. At present the King is de- 
throned, not literally but practically. People look more to 
the Japanese Legation than to the Palace for the next 
edict. This is not natural aud cannot mean permanent 
good. 

I believe Japan will benefit Korea. She will give secur- 
ity to life and to property. She will stimulate trade. She 
will “‘open” the country. Pyng Yang will become an 
open port ; the rich mineral resources will be developed, 
railroads will be built, schools of various kinds will be 
established. Al! this and much more may be expected. 

But Japan cannot give Korea a Christian civilization. 
Ability to capture a city or to sink a navy, courage to at- 
tack a country ten times herself in population, may attract 
attention and command admiration ; but the qualities thus 
called forth do not necessarily imply Christian civilization , 
Japan is not a Christian country, she is not a worshiper 
of the true God ; she cannot give what she does not possess. 
But she may be able to prepare the way, by removing the 
great mass of heathenism or, rather, perhaps, by breaking 
it up, for the extensive preaching of the Gospel of the Son 
of God, She will invade China; itis generally believed 
that she will capture Peking. The fall of the capital means 
the breaking up of the Celestial Empire into more workable 
shape. Can it be that itis the mission of Japan to break 
up this great mass? The great avalanche is moving. The 
report of the guns at Pyng Yang and the boom of the can- 
non at the naval engagement off the Yalu, helped on. 
Oriental heathenism cannot and will not be carried into 
the twentieth century as it is to-day. We may look for a 
general crash, 

Is the Christian Church prepared for a grand “ Forward 
Movement” in the Orient? The King of Korea may be 
without a “ mat” (throne); the dragon throne may be tot- 
tering, but the outlook for Christian work has never been 
brighter. God reigns! 

Seoul. 


CHINA. 
THE CONDITION IN PEKING, 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 








Not long since, after passing out of the east gate of 
Peking, a mob gathered about myself and wife, began re- 
viling, then throwing mnd, gravel, stones and bricks, and 
at last one man kicked us. Then I knocked him down. 
They continued thus to amuse themselves at our expense 
for about a half hour before we could get to a place of 
safety, from which we returned home. 

The matter was at once reported to the American Minis- 
ter. Mr. Denby took it to the Foreign Office, who caught 
the rascal who had caused the mob, and he now wears a 
wooden collar about four feet square, inscribed with the 
incident related above. 

The General Commandant of the Gendarmerie then issued 
a proclamation statirg that unless the police ‘‘were diligent 
in restraining all local vagabonds,’’ if depredations were 
committed by them the police would be held responsible and. 
would receive the punishment which the others deserved, 
when it was discovered by the Government. 

The Peking Gazette orders that the foreigners must be 
protected at all hazards. Nevertheless, the various Minis- 
ters have advised all ladies to leave. 

All the Engtish ladies, a.d all ladies—wives of the Cus- 
toms staff, have been sent away. A few American ladies 
have left, but most of them remain. Several families have 
moved, or expect to move, to the Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sion compound, as that is situated nearest the Legations. 

No girls’ schools have been opened this year; but the Pe- 
king University and the Tungchow College are open and 
the work in them goes on as usual. 

Everything is quiet, and we fearnedanger. We know 
nothing of the movements of the Japanese, and do not fear 
them if they come to Peking; and as there were no riots 
during the last war, and as there has never been a riot here 
in the whole history of Peking, so far as we know, we ex- 
pect to remain at our posts. 

The dispensaries are open as usual, and there seems to be 
no diminution in the pumber of either men or women, 
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The Christian Chinese are more or less afraid, but we find 
no one deserting thus far. 


Street chapel preaching goes on as usual, tho the Chinese 
tell us that some look askance at them as much as to say, 
** Go ahead for a few weeks longer, but we will kill you all 
then”; but there are no signs nor demonstrations, and 
ladies go in carts or chairs alone entirely across the city 
without being interfered with. 

We all hope that out of this war good may come; that 
China’s eyes may be opened to her own weak condition 
without railroads and with her roads in the bad condition 
in which they now are, and that she will be ready to learn 
something from the West. 

We believe we aresafe in remaining here. We all expect 
to.be very careful and trust the Lord. 

Peking University, 


FLOODS AND DISTRESS. 


BY THE REV. F. M. CHAPIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Thecountry to the west of Linching is in a state of 
great distress. Heavy raius, which fell a few weeks ago, 
filled the rivers, already full, to overflowing, and the con- 
sequence is a flood such as this region has not seen for more 
than half a century. 

The Wei and other rivers which rise in the mountains of 
Shansi are not large; but the change from low water in 
June to high water in August is very great. The shansi 
Mountains are treeless, with precipitous sides, down which 
the rains pour with great rapidity, like water off a tin roof. 
After the first rains of July the people become anxious as 
they see the rivers rising. Repairs are hurriedly made on 
the bunks, a watch appointed, and everything done to avert 
the disaster which is shared by all for hundreds of miles. 
The soil, a sandy loam, yields readily to the water soaking 
through and where thecurrent is unusually strong a break 
occurs and the destruction begins. 

This year it has been unprecedentedly great. The flooded 
district covers portions of three provinces. A lake has been 
formed extending more than one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and varying from ten to thirty in breadth. This 
covers a fine agricultural region, on which were the grow- 
ing crops—now a total loss. The regionis thickly peopled, 
its inhabitants numbering from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred to the square mile. The houses built in this sec- 
tion are mostly adobe, which melt in a flood like snow in 
warm water. When the bank broke these villages went 
down in the flood, leaving only the higher places untouch- 
ed. Probably from one totwo thousand are more or less 
injured ; some entirely destroyed. One, containing a popu- 
lation of over seven hundred families, has but two houses 
standing. A fine market town with large buildings, twelve 
wiles from this city, has sufferedseverely. The main street 
is almost entirely swept away; and south of that place 
the destruction of towns and villages is even worse. 

The loss of the coming harvest will leave the survivors 
in great destitution. They are brought face to face with 
famine. Worse, if possible, than this, there can be no im- 
mediate relief. This montad and next the farmers sow their 
winter wheat. But the country is under water so that the 
harvest for a whole year is cut off at one stroke. 

It was said above that the flooded region formed a lake. 
A better comparison would be that of a river, since the 
water is flowing slowly to the northeast, and will find its 
way to the sea either through the Peiho, near Tientsin, or 
through the country near that river. 

How great was the loss of life caused by this flood will 
never be known, How many were drowned, how many 
were killed by the falling houses, and what numbers per- 
ished in the vain endeavor to save something of their 
household effects—of this there will be no report. <Ac- 
counts of families tying themselves together lest they be 
separated and all perishing together, of others driven from 
the lower story and seeking refuge in the second, only to. 
have the foundation of the house carried away by the tor- 
rent and maimed or killed by the falling building, are 
comingin. The loss of life has fallen mainly upon women 
and children, as was to be expected; for in such a crisis 
selfish human nature comes to the front, relieved, however, 
by many a deed of kindness even in this pagan land. 

Sad as is this picture, there gleams through it one ray of 
light. All this flood is pouring down upon the great plain 
around Tientsin. That region, it is reported, the Japanese 
have determined upon as the seat of war, through which 

they are to march upon the capital. Is God fighting for 
China as he did in 1853-54, when the Taiping rebels found 
their way to Tientsin, stopped by a country suffering from 
a great inundation ? We cannotsay ; but we are sure that 
whether by flood, war or famine, he is overruling all for 
good and the advancement of his Kingdom. 

Linching. 


JAPAN, 
NEW BUILDINGS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








THE Baptists of Japan are rejoicing over the completion 
of appropriate and convenient buildings for the accommo- 
dation of their theological seminary. The dedication of 
the new buildings took place October 22d, tho they have 
been occupied since the beginning of the fall term on Sep- 
tember 25th. The buildings have been long needed. The 
work done in theological training has for years been sadly 
crippled from the want of suitable accommodations for the 
students and equipment for the work. The expenditure of 
the equivalent of about $3,500 has provided the buildings 
needed, and also the means as far as material equipment 
goes for good work. The school starts this fall with twelve 
students, six-of whom comprise the entering class. A 
most excellent spirit prevails in church and school. There 
seems to be a general spirit of readiness to unite with the 
foreign workers in carrying on the work of evangelizing 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Japan. Fifteen religious services per week are conducted tains. Its aspect and situation are vividly described by 


by the students besides doing their regular school work. 
Four missionaries give a greater or less amount of their 
time to teaching in connection with their other work, and 
several Japanese scholars by teaching and lectures add to 
‘the efficiency of the school. It is proposed to give through 
the school a thorough theelogical training with the hope 
of aiding in producing a well grounded ministry for the 
future, who, by relying upon God’s Word and studying its 
meaning for themselves, shall hold to the faith “‘once de- 
livered to the saints.”’ 

It is worthy of note that while by many the present time 
is regarded as unfavorable to Christian work through the 
fact of the people being engrossed with thoughts of the 
war, one of the Japanese speakers at the dedication exer- 
cises, referred to above, a man of great prominence in an- 
other church, whose opinions are well worthy of consider- 
ation, took quite the opposite view. He urged the present 
as a peculiarly favorable time for preaching Christ because 
of the serious condition of mind of the Japanese people. 
They are made serious by the events of the war, the loss of 
life, the importance of the present conflict, and their minds 
are more ready to consider the serious truths of Christian- 
ity. While Japanese are rejoicing over their victories 
there is underneath all a deep seriousness because of the 
momentous events which are being enacted. Again there 
is a general relying upon Heaven at this time for help. 
The press makes frequent reference to the supernatural 
help, the divine protection which the country is receiving, 
and even the imperial declaration of war by Japan begins: 
** We, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan.” At 
this time when God is thus recognized, we should preach 
Jesus Christ ; and the time is especially opportune for 
Christian men and officers in the army to work for Christ 
and lead others, who are facing death, to put their trustin 
the eternal God. 4 

We can only add that street preaching places and general 
services are as fully attended, and the attention given to 
the preaching of the Gospel is perhaps more marked than 
we have seen for some time. Conversions are constant in 
our work here, and every month this year there have been 
additions to the church. May He who makes the wrath of 
man to p:aise him, cause that this war shall fall out 
‘*rather unto the pregress of the Gospel.” 

Yokohama. 


INDIA. 





THE CASTE CALDRON. 


BY THE REV, J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. .« 








The caste caldron is always boiling, and now a little 
extra steam is rising from the action of the Bishop of 
Madras prohibiting the use of caste titles in pronouncing 
the bans for marriage. Caste titles are as dear to the 
heart of Christians that seek their own honor as nose jew- 
els are in the estimation of their wives and daughters. A 
Christian mistress in one of our boarding schools once de- 
cided to give up her nose jewel, when not only did the 
women rise up against her, but her prospective husband 
wrote to her that he did not propose to marry a girl with- 
out a nose jewel. So does every man among the higher 
castes esteem his title until by the grace of God he sees 
in it nothing to be proud of. 

The Bishop having forbidden that these titles should be 
read in reading the bans, many of the Christians con- 
nected with the Church of England, who still wish to show 
their connection with the so-called respectable castes, are 
offended. Ata recent wedding such parties had had two 
of the three bans read out with their precious caste titles, 
before the appearance of the Bishop’s order; but that order 
came before the third ban was read, and when they heard 
the third reading without title it incensed them so that 
they refused to have the wedding in the church. 

But the Church of England is established in India, as it 
is in England ; so the law of the land supports it, and gives 
it special powers. And the law declares that 

“No clergyman of the Church of England shall solemnize a 
marriage in any place other than a church where worship is 
generally held according to the forms of the Churcn of England, 
unless there is no such church within five miles’ distance by the 
shortest road from such place, or unless he has received a special 
license authorizing him to do so under the hand and seal of the 
Angiican Bishop of the diocese of his commissary.” 

The parties therefore turned their back upon their own 
church and had the ceremony performed by the father of 
the bridegroom in his capacity of marriage registrar. 
This action makes them liable to ecclesiastical discipline, 
but they care less for that than for the recognition of their 
caste position. This same disregard for their own church 
was shown some years ago by these very people, when for 
similar reasons they urged the missionary of a neighbor- 
ing mission to come and receive them as members of his 
mission. He, of course, did no such thing. 

It is to be said, however, that the majority of Christians 
recognize the reasonableness of the Bishop’s position, and 
he is supported by the Christian Patriot, of Madras, a 
weekly paper representing the Indian Christian commu 
nity. The right will prevail, but the caste influence is so 
pervasive and subtile, and lends itself soeasily to the pride 
and selfishness of the human heart, that the Christian 
spirit has a long struggle before it to become dominant. 

Madura, South India. 


TURKEY. 
A CATASTROPHE AT HAJIN, 


BY THE REV. HENRY O, DWIGHT, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE telegraph brings word of a disastrous fire at-Hajin. . 
And what may Hajin be ? , 


It isan Armenian town on the spurs of the Taurus Moun- 


one who approached it from the north, over mountain 
hights seven or eight thousand feet high. 


“The road winds around one of the peaks, and all at once you 
see the narrow, almost circular valley, lofty mountains sur- 
rounding it on all sides. It looks just like an immense mill hop- 
per, Two-thirds down the steep slope over which you are look- 
ing a narrow nose of rock runs out toward the south, and termi- 
nates in a precipice at the center of the valley. This rock is cov- 
ered with houses—its steep sides, its top, every part occupied ; 
houses above houses in four or five tiers or stories, propped up 
where necessary with tall posts; scarcely anything you could 
call a street in the whole city; just a hive of human beings, 
twenty thousand of them swarming on that rock. Indeed, from 
where you first see it, the town resembles nothing so much as a 
huge honeycomb torn off so as to show many irregular series of 
cells.”, 


It is the place where, in 1862, the Rev. J. G. Coffing 
and his wife vainly attempted to establish themselves. A 


. mob, furious at the thought that any one should dare offer 


to read the Gospel to Armenian Christians, seized them, 
piled them and their baggage upon mules, and drove them 
from the mountains. Itis the place where, a dozen years 
later, that remarkable letter was written to the American 
Board, explaining that in rejecting the hand held out to 
them by Mr. Coffing, the people had not known that it was 
a hand of love, and beseeching the Board to senda mis-ion- 
ary again to Hajin. It is the place where, since 1880, Mrs. 
Coffiug has nobly shut herself up with her single associate 
to the work of Christianizing and elevating the women of 
these wild and poverty-stricken mountaineers. Only within 
a short time has Hajin been re-enforced by a thissionary 
family so that a man is there to help bear the burdens of the 
work. It isa place where to-day there are four hundred or 
more pupils in the Mission schools, with a strong and 
healthy evangelical church, and an influence for Christ ra- 
diatingover a wide region. 

It is a place 4,000 feet above sea level, where the winter 
comes early and lasts long; where during the summer they 
scrape together with infinite pains the wheat and barley 
and millet, and the dried curds and dried meat which are 
to maintain them and their belongings until another 
spring; and where, this being done, they wait with resig- 
nation the onset of the winter that often blocks them up 
in their mountain fastness. 

In this place, after the preparation for winter had been 
made, and the first bitter storms were beginning to howl 
through the valley, on the twenty-third of October, a fire 
broke out late in the evening. The fierce winds prevented 
any effect from the primitive methods in vogue for fighting 
fire. No water exists there save what is brought from the 
river far below, and before the fire burned itself out it had 
devoured seven hundred houses and shops off from the 
face of that rock. Bad enough at any time, such a catas- 
trophe at the end of October is an awful thing. Whatever 
simple stores had been laid in for the maintenance of life 
until the spring went with each house as the fire devoured 
it. The telegram from Mr. Martyn says: ‘‘ Two thousand 
people are without food or shelter.”’ 

The vision at once comes to the eye of neighbors helping 
these homeless people or of the people whose provisions 
are burned hastening to the grocery, or the mill, and lay- 
ing in a fresh stock. But thereis no such thing as a gro- 
cery or a provision store. Every manis his own grocer and 
his own provision merchant. Moreover, there is no money. 
The whole capital of the family is represented by its live 
stock and its winter store of provisions. Every man has 
provided enough for his own family and for seed in the 
spring. He cannot spare much to others, even for money, 
without risk of starving his own housebold. 

Now it is a peoplein such a desperate plight, people who 
have bad at the very beginning of winter their wretched 
houses and their pitiful stock of food destroyed by fire, 
who are coming to the missionaries and begging for help 
to live. But the missionaries have no reserve capital to 
use for such cases. The most that they can do from their 
salaries is to help the most needy for a few days. The 
Mission funds in their hands, too, are not available for 
such charity. Those moneys are a trust for definite objects 
of evangelistic work, and may not be alienated from the 
object for which they were given. The missionaries might 
say with Moses: ‘‘ Have I begotten all this people that 
thou shouldest say unto me, Carry them inthy bosom as a 
nursing father beareth a sucking child?” But they are 
not stony-hearted enough to answer in this way their 
neighbors, the shivering refugees from the Hajin fire. Nor 
would the people of the churches at home wish them to be 
thus without resource in such an emergency. The only 
alternative is for the friends of this mission work at home 
to come to the rescue with money aid. They and no one 
else can stand between these people and the sorely per- 
plexed missionaries. Let a generous subscription, then, 
be made to help those two thousand sufferers to stave off 
starvation and to arrange some kind of shelter where they 
may wait and wish for the spring. 

Constantinople. 


AFRICA. 
JESUS IS CONQUERING. 





RY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


ON a recent visit to Natal I saw several encouraging 
signs indicating the hold that the Gospel of Jesus has over 
the native population. The young people are breaking 
away from the customs of their heathen fathers. The up- 
right house of the Christian is going up alongside the bee- 
hive hut of the heathen. At Inanda I saw the Christian 
son of a powerful heathen chief married by Christian rites. 
The girls are coming in scores from heathen homes to the 
different schools which are full to overflowing, with many 
turned away for lack of room. 

At the Missionary Conference, a Wesleyan missionary 
stated that in his district during the past twelve months, 
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1,400 persons had been admitted to either church or class 
He said that while he believed that these people would need 
the supervision of white missionaries for many years to 
come, yet the work was not dependent on them; and if 
every white missionary were to leave the country, the work 
would goon. It had got such a hold over the people that 
neither the heathen chiefs nor the Government itself could 
crush it, 

At Esidumbini, at the Native Annual Meeting, after the 
preaching of a powerful sermon on the word, “‘ What have 
we to do with thee, Jesus?” over forty persons came for- 
ward, saying they wished to be Christians. Among these 
were nearly twenty unclad heathen people. Some of them 
were old women, their hair filled with red clay, the mark 
of heathenism. One was an old man in heathen dress with 
a black ring on his head, the badge of a heathen life. 

Jesus is conquering ! 

Johannesburg. 


THE PACIFIC, 
THE OUTLOOK IN MICRONESIA, 


BY MISS E. THEODORA CROSBY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 











The present outlook for work in Micronesia is most en- 
couraging all along the line; that is, so far as the ‘‘ powers 
that be” are concerned. 

It is well known, by all the friends of missions at least 
that, tho these islands are small and unproductive, tho the 
people who inhabit them do not belong to the élite of this 
world—indeed, they are at the other extreme from New 
York’s “four hundred”—yet, poor as the islands are, sav- 
age as the people may be, and almost in truth “‘ three thou- 
sand miles from everywhere,” they are not so far away nor 
so poor but that the nations of the earth have reached ont 
after them. They desire them for this world; the mis- 
siovaries are striving to win them forthenext. And hence 
there have been wars and rumors of wars. 

The greatest difficulty has been in the Spanish occupancy 
of the Carolines, with headquarters at Ponape. Much 
blood has been shed, resulting most disastrously to the 
work. But now the clouds are lifting somewhat, and the 
outlook is brighter than ever before since the first coming 
of the Spanish some ten yearsago. It is said orders have 
come from Madrid there is to be no more fighting, and 
Henry Nanapbi, the young chief who has been in charge of 
the work since the missionaries were driven away and an 
earnest Christian,has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor, 
with a salary of $1,000 a year. His appointment is said to 
have come from Madrid also. There are rumors that 
Spain wishes to withdraw wholly from the islands, but 
this is one of the things which would be too good to be 
true; yet the present condition of things is such that we 
thank God and take courage. 

England has assumed a protectorate over the Gilbert Is- 
lands, and with most helpful results thus far; it is too 
early in the day to predict with any degree of certainty 
what the outcome will be; but in the past few months since 
her flag has been floating over them, the best of the na- 
tives, chiefs and kings, have been strengthened in their au- 
thority, and those of weaker fiber, have been compelled to 
desist from evil, and, so far as possible, todo good. It is 
also rumored that the sale of intoxicants has been pro- 
hibited, and the natives are forbidden to run in debt tothe 
traders. 

In the Marshall Group the Germans have sway. The 
Komissar is a changeable quantity, a man seldom remain- 
ing more than a year, and each one having a different idea 
as to what is needful to sustain the dignity of his office, 
while they have all been unanimous that it must be sus- 
tained. 

At the present time, however, the Komissar is friendly 
to our work, thothey think of bringing Catholic priests to 
“help us out’’; they do not think the islands are being 

_ evangelized fast enough. I well remember one of the rep- 
resentatives of the German Government, who tried to assist 
(?) us by making it an offense punishable by imprisonment 
for a native paster to suspend or excommunicate a man 
for being habitually intoxicated. However, that is past, 
and the present incumbent does not seriously object to us 
or our work; but he does object to the Fourth of July—‘“‘the 
natives will celebrate it.’”’ The missionary suggests that 
they celebrate Christmas instead, but that hardly suits. 
Then the Komissar is asked to suggest a day for them ; 
after due reflection he thinks the ‘‘ Emperor’s birthday ’ 
will do. When asked the date, he has to refer to his secre- 
tary to ascertain it. His intense patriotism is only too 
evident; and the fiat has gone forth the Emperor’s birthday 
is the day we celebrate; only I am afraid there will be 
difficulty in the natives distinguishing between that date, 
whatever it may be, and the Fourth of July. 

Our training schools for both the Gilbert and Marshall 
Groups are on Kusaie, as yet the center of the cyclone; and 
we go on our peaceful way from day to day, training the 
young men and women under our care so that by and by 
they may witness a good confession, not only before the 
island folk but before those in authority. 

Kusaie. 


BOHEMIA. 
THREATENING PLACARDS. 


BY A. W. CLARKE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


IT has been left to the Bezirkshauptmann, near Husinetz 
(the birthplace of the great reformer), to devise a new form 
of opposition, namely, placards on the street corners, warn- 
ing against our Bible services. Any one not an actual 
member of our Free Church who attends the meetings, is 
threatened with fines. ‘‘ Bible services in the old Huss 
barn, now changed to a pleasant Gospel ball with comfort- 
able dwelling for the preacher.” ‘‘ Evangelical truth pro- 











claimed inside the very garden where John Huss played as 
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aboy!” ‘“ What impertinence,” says the enemy. ‘ Let 
+he imperial arm crush this work,” cry they who fear the 
full light of the Gospel. Our helper has been even fined 
for his simple singing class with occasional remarks about 
+he Bible, and that, too. in his private room, at the center 
table, and prayer omitted. Of course, appeal to higher au- 
thority is on its way to the Governor. 

But the people in Husinetz are very friendly to us and 
anxious to know the truth. Some time ago more than fifty 
of them secured for themselves Bibles. Those placards, 
threatening fines to all participants, not actual members, 
have brought some to prompt decision. Six have already 
Jeft the Roman Catholic Church in Husinetz to connect 
themselves with us. And now the angry county-pasha can- 
not hinder the Sunday services of our little church of eight. 

In every hamlet within thirty miles of Husinetz people 
are talking of the new religion, and many affirm that it is 
the old genuine truth, such as the martyr Huss himself 
proclaimed. 

We never provoke opposition, never preach against Ro- 
manism; but if the enemy wishes, by attack, to ring the 
dell for our little flock, wearecontent. Our helper and his 
wife are not in the least discouraged. They ask, however, 
dear reader, for your earnest prayer. Remember the little 
church of eight in the original Huss garden in southern 
Bohemia. For scores of miles in that section itis the only 
Gospel light. 


Prague. 
MEXICO. 
PROGRESS, 


BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





A CERTAIN booklet, prepared ten years ago, for excursion- 
ists to Mexico, is much out of datein regard to the modern 
attractions of this city. The “‘one plaza” has given place 
to four adorned with trees, flowers and fountains; and a 
public garden larger than all has been added. The poor 
little pyramid of common stone,in memory of Hidalgo, 
who was executed here, is replaced by a lofty marble monu- 
ment having five bronze statues. Its State House, with 
French furnishings, which alone cost over $100,000, is the 
finest capitol in the country. Mention might be made of 
the electric light, water works and modern hospital. 

The guide book says nothing of schools; but now many 
of them, both public and private, are supplied with the best 
of modern appliances; and several educators have been 
‘brought froma distarice, one from Europe. The single 
desks of pine, made to order for our mission, were a great 
advance upon the old style, back-breaking benches for five 
pupils each ; but last year we had to get improved desks 
from Cleveland, O., to keep up with the procession. Even 
mow we are falling behind in regard toothersupplies. But 
we hope the American Board will enable us to provide in- 
struction and discipline of the best. The latest accession 
to our force, Miss M. L. Hammond, of Worcester, Mass., 
gives us new hope of success in that line. At the end of 
seven years of work in Guatemala, where she had among 
her pupils the children of two successive Presidents, the 
Government offered her school, which wis supported by the 
Presbyterian Board, a subsidy of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per month. 

In regard to progress in evangelistic work during this 
period, at the opening of which there was a solitary mis- 
-sionary, representative of a single Board, in the three North- 
western States, the ‘‘ Memorial Church” edifice, dedicated 
two years ago, and which continuesto attract visitors from 
over a wide region, is highly significant. Mexico cannot 
om pete with *‘ the Colossus of the North,” but she moves. 

Chihuahua. 


BRAZIL. 
A BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE EEV. J. J. TAYLOR, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


THREE notable religious gatherings have been lately held 
in the capital city of Rio Janeiro., 

The Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South was the first to deliberate over the many questions 
-of deep interest, not only to the workers and the people 
here, but also to their brethren in America. This church 
occupies many important piaces,such as Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Juiz de Fora and others. It has an interesting weekly 
paper that deservedly has many readers. This church be- 
lieves in the employment of schools as an evangelizing 
agency, as witness the several flourishing ones under the 
control of the conference. In this conference they planned 
for the lengthening of their cords and the strengthening 
of their stakes. 

On the twenty-fourth of August, the various Baptist 
churches of this part of Brazil met, by means of messengers 
duly appointed, with the First Baptist Church, to organize 
the “ First Baptist Association’ in Brazil. This was on the 
tenth anniversary of the First Church, and, as might have 
been expected, the occasion was one of pleasure and profit. 

To all the native brethren the whole procedure was 
something quite new, but none the less enjoyed by them. 
This Association, like similar ones in the States, exercises 
no authority over the churches composing it. For three 
days the body deliberated about such questions as self- 
support, native or domestic missions, Sunday-school work, 
publications, colportage and Bible work, etc. The body 
adjourned to meet next year in the city of Campos. 

The streets had hardly been rid of the Baptist pilgrims 
when the Presbyteriansof both wings of that Church began 
to assemble for their triennial synod. Many were the 
burning questions discussed for some ten days by that 
large and intelligent body. Their Theological Seminary 
was moved from Novo Fribourgo to Sao Paulo. Death and 
withdrawals have made serious inroads upon especially 
the Southern Presbyteriaus in the last few years. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Two of the most flourishing of the churches of the North- 
ern Presbyterians in this country are entirely in the hands 
of native members—those of Rio and Sao Paulo. 

One feels much encouraged at seeing so many foreigners 
and natives at work to spread the Gospel among a people so 
far behind as most in Brazil are. ‘ 

These three aggressive and progressive bodies merit the 
interest and prayers of their brethren at home, and this 
field offers as many opportunities for real consecration and 
energy and reward as any on earth. 

Juiz de Fora. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 23D. 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE.—Isa. 9: 2-7. 








GOLDEN TExT.—Of the incresse of his government and 
peace there shall be no end.—ISA. 9: 7 

NoTEs.—This lesson has been selected for the Christmas 
season because it is Messianic in characrer, and its prophe- 
cy is fully realized onlyin Jesus Christ. [t was originally 
written, itis supposed, in the time of King Ahaz, of Judah, 
when everything seemed hopeless, and foreign powers, 
especially Assyria, were threatening to overrun thecountry 
and had ravaged the region of Galilee, the land of Zebulon 
and Naphtali. The prophet encouraged the people by tell- 
ing of the deliverance which would come. Verses 2 and 3 
tell how the darkness of discouragement should be suc- 
ceeded by the joy of deliverance, darkness changed to 
light. The past tense is used, but in a future sense. 
* Thou hast increased their joy.’’—The Old Version has: 
“Thou has not increased the joy.’ This is certainly 
wrong, and comes from the words for not and their 
being pronounced alikein Hebrew; but if you put in the 
not it spoils the sense. “The joy in harvest.”—The 
joy in deliverance is compared to the most delirious joy 
that is expressed in harvest or on dividing spoil after 
battle. Palestine being a purely agricultural country 
everything depended on the local harvest, and its happy 
completion was celebrated with feasting and shout and 
dance. “* The yoke of his burden.””—Either compared 
to the yoke of oxen, or the yoke which a man wears on his 
shoulders in the East when carrying a burden. The 
“staff” and “rod” are those carried by the oppressor to 
make them work harder. “The day of Midian,.”— 
See Judges 7 and 8. ‘‘The armor.’’—Perhaps espe- 
cially the greaves or boots of the marching oppressors. 
The idea is that the oppressors having fled their armor and 
bloody garments will be gathered and burned. “A 
child is born.’’—The same child Emmanuel spoken of in 
chapters 7 and 8. “* His name shall be called Won- 
derful.”—That is, such shall be his character and mission 
of deliverance. ** Zeal.”’—Meaning the jealousy of Je- 
hovah for the honor of his own name and of his people. 

Instruction.—We sometimes say that it is darkest just 
before the light. So here,in the midst of war and ruin, 
there comes sudden deliverance. We need not be discour- 
aged even tho all seems to go wrong. Misfortunes and 
troubles must come, but God rules, and after the night 
comes the day. : 

There is atime to rejoice, to laugh, to give way to joy as 
well as to grief. Perhaps we do not enough show our glad- 
ness. Ofall people Christians ought to be the happiest, 
for on them the brightest light has shone. Of all men they 
can best rejoice like the joy of harvest, for God is their 
friend; Jesus has died fur them. They are sons, heirs of 
eternal life. 

The greatest of all burdens is sin. That burden Jesus 
has broken. He has delivered them who were all their life- 
timein bondage. If wehave not secured that deliverance 
he will readily give it. 

Christmas isthe time for our greatest joy; for unto usa 
Child is born, unto us aSon is given. He is forus, We have 
the right in him. The angel said: “I bring you tidings, 
of great joy.”’ Itis for every Christian; andevery nemay 
be a Christian and have right in this joy. 

If all these wonderful names were first applied to some 
hoped-for deliverer on David’s throne, much more are they 
appropriate to the coming of the Messiah, the true son of 
David. While all this poetry is not to be interpreted 
literally, as applied to either a human deliverer or to Christ, 
yet we can easily draw the general sense of the greatness 
of the Messiah as the deliverer of the world from its sin. 
We are not to understand because he is once called Son, 
and once Father, that there is confusion between God the 
Father and God the Son; only that Jesus is the everlast- 
ing protector of his people. 

Of all these designations, that of ‘‘ Prince of Peace’’ best 
fits our Christmas festivities. Jesus came to announce 
** peace on earth.” So the angels sung. That peace has 
been given to many millions of souls. It shall come to all 
the world. 

But yet we have war, sometimes even between Christian 
nations. This shows how slow we are to accept Christ’s 
true mission. A truly Christian nation would always be 
ready to submit all its differences with other nations to 
arbitration; and it is a great sign of the progress of 
Christianity with us that we try to do so. 

Perhaps we have no real right to make the last verse of 
this lesson a prophecy of a millennium when there shall be 
peace and the fruits of religion everywhere; but we may 
yet believe that there is power enough in Christianity to 
create a millennium. We must hope and labor for the in- 
crease of Christ’s government and peace without end. 

The prophet could not have understood the full scope of 
his words. We are happier than the old prophets, for we 
see what they only dimly hoped for. 

God is pledged to the victory of Christ and his Church. 
We are. told that the zeal, the jealousy, of the Lord of 
hosts shall accomplish this victory, 
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Charities. 


THE will of the late Mrs. Caroline M. Jeanes, of Phil- 
adelphia, includes the following bequests: The Hahbne- 
mann Hospital, $25,000; the German Hospital, to endow a 
free bed in memory of the testator’s father, John Kohler, 
$10,000; the Episcopal Hospital, to endow a free bed in 
memory of her mother, Catharine Sulgar Kohler, $10,000 ; 
$5,000 each to the Jewish Hospital, Home for Incurables, 
Old Men’s Home, Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons, Southern Home for Friendless Children, Penn Asy- 
lum for Widows and Single Women, Penn Industrial 
Home for Blind Women, Apprentices’ Library, Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission, Sick Diet Kitchen, and the Home 
of the Merciful Savior for Crippled Children. On account 
of there being no witnesses to the will the bequests become 
inoperative, except by consent of the heirs. 





-. With the approach of winter the various benevolent 
organizations are putting forth earnest appeals for help. 
They all affirm that the need will be not less this year than 
last, while not a few having exerted themselves especially 
then may feel that as much cannot be expected of them 
now. The Home for the Friendless, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Industrial Chris- 
tian Alliance, as well as multitudes of other organizations 
not less worthy, all issue their earnest plea for cordial sup- 
port by Christian men and women. Besides these there is 
a great amount of charitable work carried on in connection 
with the different city missions, and this reaches a large 
part of the more deserving poor. Then thereis the Salva- 
tion Army work, especially in its slum and rescue depart- 
ments. 


.-The will of Adolph Bernheimer, of this city, gives to 
the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum and the 
Mount Sinai Hospital $10,000 each of 3 per cent. bends of 
the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum of the City of 
New York. The sum of $10,000 is left to the executors ab- 
solutely ; but the testator says that he will leave a letter, 
altho this is an absolute gift, in which he shall specify cer- 
tain charities and objects to which he would like to have 
this $10,000 applied. Heexpresses the hope that the exec- 
utors will carry out his wishes in this respect. 


.-The late Mrs. Harriet S. Mayette, of Brooklyn, has 
bequeathed $1,000 to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, anda like sum to the Presbyterian Women’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BLALOCK, R. H., Mountville, called to Long Lane, Ga. 
Cosa. Davip B., Central Bridge, N. Y., died October 27th, 
aged 77. 
— J. H., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Allentown, 
enn. 
PATTERSON, J. S., Augusta, Ga., resigns. 
sEyPy. Carey J., Thayers Corners, accepts call to Lawrence, 


WHITE, J. L., Asheville, N. C., called to Macon, Ga. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDEN, West, New Grand Chain, accepts cali to Victoria, II. 

BEALE, WIL.1AM T., Brockton, accepts call to Campello, Mass. 

BRICKETT, Harry L., inst. November 27th, Marion, Mass. 

CHAMBERS, CHARLES A., Shiocton, Wis., resigns. 

DORNAN, W. W*® ord. November 20th, Grand View, Tenn. 

EXCELL, WILtI1AM, Chicago, accepts call to Hennepin, III. 

FOX, FRANK, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Three Oaks, Mich. 

FREY, T. ARTHUR, Biddeford, Me., resigns. 

GEORGE, Jesse, ord. November Ist, Harmony, Ia. 

HULBERT, PALMER S., New York City, N. Y., called to Oak 
Park, Ill 

JONES, EDWARD I., Newark, accepts call to assist the American 
Bible Society, Franklin, O 

MORRIS, Mavcrice B., Austinburg, accepts call to Fairport and 
Richmond, O 

MORSE, Epaar L., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Tomah, Wis. 

= Wa. W., Winthrop, accepts call to East Duluth, 

inn 
Pageaewe. HERVEY G., Nashua, N. H., called to Chicopee, 
ass ; 

PITTS, Eppy T., Everett, Mass., resigns. 

SEYMOUR, Epw. P., Morrisville, accepts call to Putney, Vt. 

SMITH, FRANK G., Neponset, accepts call to Abingdon, II]. 

SUCKOW, Ww. J., Hawarden, accepts call to Le Mars, Ia. 

VANALSTYNE, J. SYLVESTER, Genoa, accepts call to Long Pine 
and Springview, Neb. 

WALTON, Ricrarp C., Henry, S. D., called to Rogers, Ark. 


LUTHERAN. 


ore W. L., inst. November lith, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. J. J., inst. November 25th, Newville, Penn. 
KUHNS. S S . W., Columbus, O., accepts call to Duluth. Minn. 
SMITH, SAMUEL E., Newport, called to Punxsutawney, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOARD, James H., Eustis, Fla., died November 23d, aged 73. 

FULTON, HENRY, inst. recently, Nelsonville, O. 

HALL, NEwTON M., Manchester, N. H., called to Oneonta, N. Y. 

HICKOK, HENRY LS Orange, N. J., resigns. 

HOWERTON, J. Little Rock, Ark., called to Natchez, Miss. 
7 ss ieee aes call to Middle Point, O. 


K “ord. Nevember 15th, Passaic, 
KEARNS, B., Davenport, accepts calito Cherokee, Ta. 
MACKAY, pF. SAGE, inst. ol Newark, N 
McUOMB, GeorGE B., Fremont, Neb., died or. ich aged 84. 

PE’ tb I.. Pompey, accepts call to Redfield, N. Y. 
RANK E. W., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 
RABERTS. JOHN, Ciocinuati, O., accepts call to Macon, Ill. 
SCOTT, ALEXANDER, Colorado, accepts call to Congress, oO. 

, Orange, N. J., died egemmbes Ist, aged 68. 

tt, GEORGE, East Kendall, N. J., resigns. 
YRANKiW., inst. December 6th, Canton, N. Y. 
nst. November 27th, Webster, N. Y. 
-C. P., Wellsburg, so called to Service, Penn. 
WESi, Frank W., inst. November 20th, Oneida Valiey, NW. ¥. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


apa, tf W.. Fomgea.Ce. resigns. 
BRO haha CHAS. ., Brooklyn, ~~ na ‘accepts call to Columbus, 


te Se ada z A., Housatonic, Mass., resigns. 
W.. Charleston, S. C., Ried November 25th. 
FENNINGS, co P.. Shelbyville, Ind., died November 20th. 
KINSOLVING, O. A , Halifax, Va., ‘died November 24th. 
LEOL, Joan, Rawlias, Wyo., accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
ig ROWLAND S., Morristowa, N. J., acc2pts call to 


a Ne 
PRESTON. G ag W., London, O., resigns. 
SYKES, Joun W ., Calvary ch., accepts call to St. James ch., 
Toledo, Mich. 
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The prompt mention én our list of * Books of the Week” will be considerea 

by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 

: @aterests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


REPORTERS ON SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


THE rush of gold hunters to the Central African Me- 
shonaland and the establishment of British authority there 
seems to have shifted the world’s interest from the Congo 
basin further south to that of the Zambesi. The three 
volumes named below all apply to this region, and besides 
them we have had what Lord Churchill had to say. 
Mr. Bent’s scholarly reports on ‘The Ruined Cities of 
Mashonaland,” and a sportman’s view of the country and 








its inhabitants from Mr. Selous, while but « few weeks - 


ago our apprehensions as to the fate of another bold ex- 
plorer who is tempting fate in these untamed wilds were 
set at rest by the assurance of his safety. 

To all this must be added the three volumes named 
below. They represent very accurately the various in- 
terests which are carrying people to Central Africa, and 
what they find when they get there. One is the report 
of the land and the people brought back by a missionary 
who has given his life to Africa and who represents the 
missionary impulse which has carried many since Liv- 
ingstone and Robert Moffat to the Dark Continent. An- 
other is the report of two Christian nurses who followed 
in the wake of the rush to the gold fields, and represents, 
on a higher plane, the impression made by Africa as seen 
from this point of view. 

The third is a large work by a thoroughly trained and 
remarkably clear-headed Scotch Presbyterian physician, 
who went at his own charges on a well-equipped expe- 
dition across the continent from Benguela via the hunt- 
er’s paradise, through Makololo, to the Victoria Falls of 
the Zambesi, or the Mosia-ua-tunia; thence west of the 
Lake Ngami country traversed by those primitive ex- 
plorers, Dennis and Clapperton, to Khama’s country and 
along the boundary of the Transvaal, north through 
Matabele and Mashonaland, with a side trip to and from 
Lake Nyassa, to Chindi on the Indian Ocean. The love 
of adventure lay at the bottom of the expedition, but 
with it were combined two niore serious motives to 
learn by experiment what might be done in the dark 
continent, as teachers, missionaries and civilizers, by 
colored men from Jamaica, where the Scotch doctor had 
spent the most of his professional life. He brought with 
him six colored men from Jamaica for his experiment. 
The other motive for his expedition was to see for him- 
self the Christian missions and to penetrate the romance 
and mystery which, as he believed, was concealing the 
reality from the recognition of intelligent ChristenjJom. 

His critical observations were particularly directed to 
the working of industrial and self-supporting mission- 
aries in Africa. His remarks on this subject must be 
read with caution. We have reserved our notice of his 
volume to give time for the missionary students most 
affected by his strictures, to present their case. The result 
throws more or less doubt over nruch @gat Dr. James 
Johnston has published. He did not enter*the region 
occupied by Bishop Taylor’s Methodist missions. He 
traversed, between Benguela and Bihé, the field of the 
American Board's missions, but has very little to say 
about them, and, so far as we have noted, no strictures 
to make on them at all. Wedo not find that he gave 
any close attention, or either knew much in advance of 
what had been done, or acquired by personal observa- 
tion any thorough knowledge of them on the ground. 
As to self-supporting missions of the Bishop Taylor type 
he conspicuously avoided them. On the way from Ben- 
guela to Bihé, he touched a corner of Bishop Taylor’s 
territory, but did not really enter it, and certainly is not 
in position to give testimony based on personal exami- 
nation of any sort, thorough or superficial. His interest 
in African missionary work and attention to it, seems to 
have increased as he advanced ; and apparently his dis- 
satisfaction kept pace with his failure to discover as he 
moved forward opportunities for testing the theory he 
had drought with him fully developed in his own mind, 
as to the employment of colored people born and trained 
in Jamaica for the evangelization of Africa. His charge 

_ against the missions in this region and from Bihé on to 
Victoria Falls amounts to little more than the general 
assertion that he found no place for the men be brought 
with him from Jamaica, combined with his protest 
always and everywhere against the policy of relying on 
trade and industrialism for missionary support. 

We are not, however, at liberty to set aside the testi- 
mony of so serious and well-intentioned an observer as 
having no value. His reports are worth reading and 
worth consideration, tho they may not go @b far as the 
author believes they do toward demonstrating the im- 
practibility and breakdown of the whole scheme of self- 
supporting missions. His conclusions on this subject are 
not so very different from those reached by well- 
informed persons at home. Dr. Johnston did not need 

* REALITY VERSUS ROMANCE IN SOUTH CENTRAL APRICA. By 
JAMES JOHNSTON, M.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
#vo, pp. 353. $3.50. 

ADVENTURES IN MASHONALAND. By Two Hospital Nurses, ROSE 
oo age gE and Lucy SLEEMAN. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


AMONG THE MATABELE. By the Rev. D. CARNEGIE. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pp. 128. 60 cents. 





-. THE INDEPENDENT. 


to undertake an expedition to Central Africa to discover 
the facts with regard to these missions, for they are well 
known here and have been published by us among 
others ; they are recognized in a review of the situation 
by Dr. Ellinwood, a part of which is quoted in the vol- 
ume before us. 

Dr. Johnston’s attitude must not be mistaken. He is 
no doubter as to Christian missions in Africa, por as to 
their future when conducted on a rational basis. For 
M. Coillard and his co-workers of the French Evangeli- 
cal Mission in the Barotse Valley, his admiration rises 
to enthusiasm, The same may be said, with little modi- 
fication, of his reports from the workers of the London 
Missionary Society. He himself, occasionally, took a 
hand in the work as a lay preacher or speaker at the sta- 
tions, and on the march observed Sunday with Puritan 
strictness. His whole tone is that of a hard-headed 
Christian observer, who has come far to learn the truth, 
and is now reporting it as well as he can. His Scotch 
brain may be, sometimes, a little impenetrable by senti- 
ment, but it will be a bad day for missions, all over the 
world, when their managers and supporters at home 
turn a deaf ear to such reporters as Dr. James John- 
ston, especially when he has so much high praise to be- 
stow, and so much to tell of the field, the inhabitants, 
and the way work has to be done by the missions. 

Dr. Johnston’s strictures do not fall exclusively on the 
missions. He is no less severe on the British Protector- 
ate. He publishes at length, for example, the story of 
King Lewanika and the deceptions practiced on him and 
the people of Khama’s country by the British South 
African Company, in the name of the Queen, From 
Mashonaland and around Salisbury the report is no 
better. : . 

As to the physical resources of Central Africa, he de- 
clares that they have been grossly and cruclly exagger- 
ated. A more disenchanting report of that country as he 
found it from end to end of his route, with occasional 
exceptions, can hardly be imagined. He asserts, with 
the ordinary reports of dense populations in mind, that 
he did not find them. He reports once in three or four 
hundred miles, a moderate sized town; once in a hun- 
dred miles, a group of villages ; every other day, asmall 
village ; this is all. He recommends medical missiona- 
ries to be sent out, not trained to the high requirements 
of first-class hospital service, a kind of practitioner for 
which Central Africa bas no use, but high-grade nurses. 
He would have the missions begun by young men tocon- 
tinue unmarried until the mission was settled, say for 
two years. Everywhere and in all ways be is against 
the whole theory of cheap, st lf-supporting, economical 
missions. The missionary gives enough when he gives 
himself. The Church at home must support him. This 
subject was eviden'ly uppermost in his mind on the 
whole route. He notes several places which impressed 
him as promising fields. He describes them in full, and 
adds that he ‘‘earnestly hopes to eee the day when a 
mission on a sound practical basis shall be established at 
each of them.” 

The absorbing interest of Dr. Johnston’s report on the 
African mission field makes it impossible for us to more 
than notice the many attractions of the book for the 
general reader. Heisa keen, bold sportsman, and has 
much to say of his experiences in the ‘‘ hunters para- 
dise,” with big and fierce African game. He is a 
sharp observer of men and things, and tells his story 
always in a refreshing way which relieves the monotony 
of adull march. He sailed on the Zambesi; he was on 
close terms with the great chiefs ; he did much torelieve 
sickness and suffering with bis medicine chest; he saw 
the Victoria Falls,and has givena vivid account of them 
and his visit. He carried with him a complete photograph- 
ic outfit, and has enriched his book with instantaneous 
views of people and things that were never submitted to 
such treatment before. These admirable illustrations 
are strung along through the book by the publishers out 
of all connection with the pages they are intended to 
illustrate ; that for page 321 is opposite to page 315; for 
312, opposite 298 ; for 262, opposite 253, and so on ; sofar 
as we have observed, not a single one in place; very 
bad treatment we should say of as fine a series of original 
illustrations as one can often see. The large map shows 


‘the same want of correspondence, and was apparently 


made for another book. The names on the map and in 
the book do not correspond. It is impossible to find the 
names given by Dr. Johnston on the route marked out 
for him on the map. His map and nomenclature, tho 
they correspond sometimes, of course, were rot those 
given in this volume. 

Miss Blennerhassett’s volume is wholly different, but 
in its way even more charming. There is no criticism in 
it, but for it is substituted the keenest variety of vivacious 
description. She needs no photographs to set cff her 
pages. The triumph of mind over matter, or of charac- 
ter over circumstance, never had a more brilliant illus- 
tration than in these pages, These two nurses, in their 
adventures in Mashonaland, saw much of Africa, both of 
the black and the white varieties of the African popu- 
lation and the wild African beasts. Their mission was 
primarily to the white folk drawn together in the rush to 
the mines. They had all the hardship, the privation and 
danger of the frontier mining camp to undergo. They 
braved diseases, they faced lions and tigers at their very 
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doors. They fronted all the conditions of mining camp 
dirt, barbarism and disease without a word of complaint, 
and braved it out till, in the peace of their English homes 
regained, one of the two heroines, aided by the other, sat 
down to write out the story in all its humors and varie- 
ties as we have it in the fascinating volume before us. 

Of the third volume named below, Among the Mata- 
bele, little need be said. Its author belonged to the mis- 
sion which is so often named and so warmly praised by 
Mr. Johnston. He was for ten years resident in the cen- 
ter of the Matabele country, and writes with knowledge 
and good sense of these African people and the mission- 
ary work among them. The greater portion of his book 
has appeared already in The Leisure Hour avd The Sun- 
day at Home. 
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A FEW MORE BOOK COVERS. 


BY SIDNEY CROSS. 





WHEN, some years ago, Mr. Linton set up the type, 
printed and published, himself, a book of his own poems, 
the favored ones who knew about it marveled at his in- 
genuity and ability. It was a task, but withal a pleas- 
ant one indeed, and most pleasantly he accomplished it. 
To-day it is not by any means a common thing, that the 


_ whole of a volume inside and outside should be the work 


of one individual; in fact, it is a rarity. To Howard 
Pyle, however, much praise is to be offered, for, not 
one, but many books are of his invention and execution 
from start to finish. To the making of others Miss Kath- 
arine Pyle has helped with some original verses. But. 
‘* Men of Iron” is from the pen and pencil of Mr, Pyle 
alone. The cover is of his design (as are the covers of 
the other two mentioned) and is striking in its decora- 
tion. The body is of a deep red cloth, linen, with an 
elaborate coat of arms, over the collar of the Golden 
Fleece, all worked up in black and silver, thesilver show- 
ing in two states, burnished and dull. 

The Harpers have devoted much time and attention to 
giving to their publications covers which bear some in- 
dication of what may be within them, at the same time 
insisting upon having something really artistic as well 
as decorative. : 

It seems a pity that little or no credit should be given 
to the individuals whose handiwork adorns the volumes. 
of to-day. The artists who make the illustrations are 
always carefully recognized, but most of the designers 
of covers are unknown. Few of the readers of books, 
who admire their bindings, have ever heard of Thos. W. 
Ball or Miss Armstrong. It is offered here as a sugges- 
tion—a very mild suggestion—that commercial bindings. 
which are elaborately decorated might bear in some 
way the name of the designer, if only to give a modicum 
of credit where creditis due. . 

Messrs. Walter T. Owen, Harold Sherwin, Chas. Ed- 
win Cooper, Wm. Martin Johnson (the illustrator of 
‘‘Hypatia”), Miss Morse and Miss Armstrong, have all 
contributed to the making of commercial bindings a 
luxury, but an inexpensive luxury ; and yet but few of 
us, outside of the publishers’ offices, have ever heard of 
any of these names. 

Mr. Walter T. Owen is the designer of the cover for 
‘Micah Clarke” (Harper). Bound in yellow cloth ; on 
the side, a two-handed sword in gold runs the length of 
the cover. Across this, a white ribbon, shaded in red, 
bears the name “ Micah Clarke” in red and black. 

Miss M. C. Armstrong is responsible for the covers of 
“Trilby,” Captain King’s ‘‘Cadet Days” and Richard 
Harding Davis’s last two volumes, ‘‘The Exiles,” etc., 
and ‘‘ Our English Cousins.” This last has a charming 
binding of bright red cloth, embossed in low relief, with 
a pattern of the conventional rose, and on the side the 
English arms stamped in silver; a striking design, de- 
lightfully carried out. ‘‘The Exiles” is in light green 
cloth, with a diaper of lotus flowers, and two Egyptian 
palms in blind tooling ; dainty and suggestive. Laurence 
Hutton’s ‘‘ Portraits in Plaster,” a catalogue raisonné of 
his own marvelous collection of death masks has a cover 
of ivory white cotton cloth, on which, around the edge 
are stamped four fillets of various widths, and in the 
center a modest escutcheon bearing the title; a binding 
dignified, serious and very much to the point, 

Mr. Wm. Martin Johnson is to be complimented on his 
clever treatment of the cover for Theodore Childs’s 
° Wimples and Crimping Pins.” It is in turquoise blue, 
upon which the hot plate has impressed a diaper pattern 
in a slightly lighter shade. Near the top is a medallion 
of a Roman lady at her toilet, in gold, this supported by 
some historical hairpins and a necklace, the ornaments 
of womankind. This volume, also, bears the imprint of 
the Harpers. 

Mr. W. C. Greeriough is the accepted designer of cov- 
ers for the Appletons, having won the prize in the com- 
petition ; but he has given to the Harpers many charm- 
ing covers for their books, the last one being particu- 
larly neat and pretty in its conception. It is on Dr. 
Smiles’s ‘‘ History of Josiah Wedgwood,” of a light blue 
cloth, the only ornament being the stamp of the Wedg- 
wood ware, carefully printed in red, white and gold. 
But by far the cleverest cover Mr. Greenough has made 
(for the Appletons) is on Edgar S. Maclay’s ‘‘ History of 
the Navy.” It is in dark navy-blue cloth ; on the side a 
replica of St. Gauden’s bas-relief to Farragut’s statue in 
Madison Square is stamped in bronze. The effect is 
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moet charming. Mr. Harold Blake Sherwin designed 
the covers for ‘The Manxman” and ‘‘ The Deemster,” 
Hall Caine’s popular novels; and Mr. T. W. Ball de- 
signed those for ‘‘ Round the Red Lamp” (Conan Doyle) 
and ‘‘ Maelcho,” by Hon. Emily Lawless, upon which a 
charming interwoven Celtic ornament is stamped in sil- 
ver on gray buckram. 

A new departutre in cloth and impression is seen in the 
cover of ‘‘ Songs of the Soil,” by Frank L. Stanton (Ap- 
pleton). It is an iridescent cloth with a silvery sheen to 
it, and the ornament and title on the sides are stamped 
in yellow and red gold. The effect is delightful, and the 
result fully justifies the amount of labor and trouble 
involved. 

In the advertisement of their new publication, ‘‘ The 
Art of the World,” the Messrs. Appleton give an elab- 
orate description of the beauties of the book, but not 
one word do they say of the cover they have made for it. 
This is the work of Mr. Hanford White, and, as usual 
with his work, it is a masterpiece. When finished it 
will be of light yellow calf, with gold impregs. The de- 
sign shows four corinthian columns supporting a pedi- 
ment, upon which is a bas-relief copied from one at the 
Columbian Exposition. These columns are, below the 
cornice, hung with garlands bearing the words, ‘‘ Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture.” All this in bright gold 
on the bright calf forms a gateway, as it were, through 
which one secs the Court of Honor in blind stamping; 
in every way a thing of beauty, most attractively exe- 
cuted. ToMr. Ripley Hitchcock muck of the credit is 
due, as he has edited the work. 

Bearing the Appleton imprint and in attractive bind- 
ing is the English reprint of the ‘‘ Three Musketeers” 
with the illustrations, by Maurice Leloir. Instead of 
giving this volume tothe reader in a flimsy paper cover, 
or cardboard shell, the publishers have put upon ita 
buckram binding in two colors, simulating a half- 
binding, and as ornaments the reproductions of some of 
the small drawings inside. For Wolcott Balestier’s 
‘‘Benefits Forgot,” Mr. Joseph Evans has made a prettily 
conceived cover with a small vignette in gold on a 
brown ground. The ‘‘Memoirs of Baron de Meneval,” 
being a history of Napoleon, have on the sides a medal- 
lion in white bearing the N with theeagleand crown, all 
in gold. 

No pains or money are spared by the publishers to-day 
in making the outside, as well as the inside, of the vol- 
umes they print, attractive; and every thoughtful reader 
unconsciously, is grateful for having his literature served 
to him insuch an appetizing form. 
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Friends who have had the good fortune to know Mr. W. 
J. Linton, our great artist, will not be ‘surprised at the 
charm and richness of his volume, Threescore and Ten 
Years, 1820 to 1890. Recollections. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00.) Few men with so much in their 
lives worth recollecting, with.so full, clear and detailed 
recollections of it, and all crowded with men and women, 
some living, most of them dead, but all in the class people 
are curious to know about, could have managed to put so 
much of it into two hundred and twenty-nine large-print 
pages. Perhaps the picture-making instinct of the great 
engraver has taught him to prefer condensed sketches to 
expansive biographies. At all events, this is what we have 
in his Recollections ; and tho we might sometimes be glad 
of more,there is no denying the great charm and vitality of 
what he has given us. His own life and history are touched 
but lightly and with ashy hand, only enough to remind us 
who is speaking, and to give us sight now and then of our 
friend as he passes in and out among the company which 
crowds his pages. The Recollections, however, make a full 
stream right down the broad aisle of English life, since 
the death of George III, in 1820, when the Recollections 
begin ; the boy and his father walking at evening in the 
family} garden, four miles out of London, and the big bell 
of St. Paul, only used on such solemn occasions, booming 
through the awed silence and broken by his father’s words: 
“ The old King is dead.”” Hone and thetwo Cruikshanks 
were then at work. Hood was in his chambers at the 
Adelphi, where young Linton saw him: 


* WhenI went to fetch his drawings for his Comic Annual, 
queer pen-and-ink drawings to be cut in facsimile, some by my- 
self. I recall him only as a spare man of fair stature, grave but 
not ungenial. But 1 most regarded his tools. Beside pencil and 
pen there lay in his desk an old graver, a reminiscence of his 
early time &s an engraver in copper, a penknife and a nail, with 
which it appeared he cut or scraped out any wrong line in his 
drawing.” 

Chartism was rising. The air was full of reform and radi- 
calism in its fierce combat with a conservatism which was 
more dominant and dangerous then than now. The young 
apprentice’s life began in a strange association with radical 
reform, art and letters, and that association was never 
broken, tho its complexion was somewhat changed when 
his removal to this country placed him in new relations 
where there was more fregdom for voices which had been 
too much smothered in England. Young Linton’s appren- 
ticeship, traced, as we have said, with a shy hand in those 
Recollections, is clearly enough seen to remind us what an 
admirable school of industrial and art training we are los- 
ing under the development of those very reforms in which 
he, in these early times, took so deep aninterest. Hecame 
forth at last well trained to act in the three characters 
which he has maintained and illustrated ever since, as 
author, artist and reformer. In all of these lines of activity 
it has been Linton’s good fortune to bein more or less 
close, and always continuous, connection with the most 
distinguished people in them. Among them as they pass 

across the crowded stage of these recollections, we recog- 
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nize many of whom we are glad to be reminded as once 
playing their part with Hunt, the Howitts and the Toyn- 
bees, and when Mazzini was the standard bearer of Italian 
liberation and Sir James Graham was calling down on his 
head Macaulay’s wrath by tampering in the post office with 
Mazzini’s correspondence and Stolzman’s. These were the 
days when the Illustrated London News was taking its 
first steps to fame and when Puneh was getting launched 
with such a crew of geniuses on deck as were never assem- 
bled in one editorial co-operation before or since. Tenny- 
son was in the fresh morning of hisfame. Leech, Jerrold 
and Thackeary were in their glorious prime. Carlyle was 
in his, and Ruskin and Gilbert and a host besides. Linton. 
knew them all in different degrees, and has something to 
say of each. Asawriter of recollections he follows the 
same method which has given him fame as an engraver, 
preferring the white line of light to the dark line of shade. 
Never was truth told in plainer terms and never with 
more of the sweetness of appreciation. Never was the 
difficult problem of writing freely of men now living, or of 
men recently dead, among living friends more jealous of 
their fame than they were themselves, more beautifully 
solved by the magic touch of guileless, truth-telling inno- 
cence. And so our author-artist-reformer holds his un- 
offending way until he comes to New York. What 
brought him here is only hinted at. His recollections here 
are no less delightful even after they reach the contempo- 
rary stage which, with most writers, is so beset with com- 
monplace. Through all the book Linton’s charm of style 
does not forsake him. Without being in any sense a hu- 
morist, he often makes an approach to that character, 
which is all the more delightful for stopping short of the 
full achievement; and so he writes in absolute simplicity, 
sometimes quaint, and not rarely with a touch or turn of 
style which never can be copied by another pen, and which 
he has copied from no one. Mr. Linton’s politics may be 
rather speculative than practical, as, for example, his 
preference of Mazzini to Cavour, and his rather indignant 
repudiation of the American policy of non-interference 
abroad. But his Chartism was always of a genial and in- 
offensive type, and his philosophy of reform is never of the 
hard stern kind that revolutions are made of. 

Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By Prof. John B. 
Davis, Ph.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This is a compact 
and useful comparison of the biblical stories from Adam to 
Nimrod, with the Oriental traditions and myths that have 
come down to us through monumental or literary chan- 
nels. One cannot deny that there is in it a good deal of a 
purpose to show that the biblical accounts of the Creation, 
the Flood, etc.,are not modifications of myths that grew up 
in the early Semitic races; and accordingly the writer ap- 
pears somewhat to labor to prove that where a parallel has 
been claimed it does not really exist, but that the biblical 
account and the Babylonian myth represent different sub- 
jects and must not be confounded. It is not strange that 
since the discovery of the undeniable parallelism between 
the biblical story of the Flood and that found by George 
Smith on the Assyrian Flood Tablet, there has been a great 
readiness to seek for other resemblances ; and indeed, be- 
fore that time Sir Henry Rawlinson had made his prema- 
ture announcement of another reference to ‘the Flood. 
Accordingly the building of the Tower of Babel has 
been supposed to be pictured on Babylonian seals that 
really represent the gates of the morning; and even 
Sodom and Gomorrah have been imagined to be de- 
scribed. Some time ago Prof. Francis Brown uttered a 
warning protest against all these hasty conclusions, and 
this warning is again emphasized by Professor Davis, 
whose work shows good scholarship and generally 
sound judgment, except so far as such a theological pur- 
pose appears as might be expected from Princeton. 
Wecannot help thinking that he goes too far for, exam- 
ple, when he recognizes no relation between the Jewish 
Sabbath and the rest-days of the Babylonian calendar tab- 
let. It seems to him to he an invincible obstacle to any 
relation between the two that the nineteenth day wasa 
rest-day, or an unlucky day, as well as the seventh, four- 
teenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth. It is really an 
intercalary, the nineteenth being the seventh seventh day 
from the beginning of the previous month of thirty days, 
and is a first step toa transition to weeks independent of 
the lunar month. Doubtless the author is correct in say- 
ing that there is no evidence which identifies the dragon 
Tiamat, who was destroyed by Merodach, with the tempter 
serpent of Genesis ; and yet it is impossible not to see their 
relation. Tiamat was the impersonation of evil as op- 
posed to Merodach and the gods; just so the serpent was 
the impersonation of evil as opposed to Jehovah. Tiamat 
was figured as a serpent as well as what we conventionally 
call a dragon ; but the incident of the destruction of the 
serpent Tiamat by Merodach is certainly a different one 
from the seduction of man by the serpent of Genesis; and 
there is no evidence as yet that the Babylonians had a 
myth which represented Tiamat as having tempted man. 
There is a good deal of archeological material in connection 
with the dragon Tiamat not mentioned by our author. 
We very much doubt whether it was worth while to make 
so much of the seal which Lenormant has compared with 
Ezekiel’s vision of the cherubim bearing the throne of Je- 
hovah. It must be compared with half a dozen other 
known seals before its interpretation can be settled upon. 
Certainly the little standing figure near the god on the 
throne over the bulls issimply a worshiper with a libation, 
and isnot to be compared with Ezekiel’s ‘‘man clothed in 
linen with the writer’s inkhorn by his side, who receives 
the commands of Jehovah.’’ The book is written by a 
scholar who has kept himself well abreast with the writ- 
ings of Assyriologists, and we commend it heartily to the 
reader who issomewhat on his guard as to its tendenz. 


Clerical Life and Work. A Collection of Sermons with 
an Essay. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $2.00.) This is a collection of sermons 
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addressed at various times to the clergy. They present a 
high and serious view of clerical life which had been slow- 
ly developing in the preacher’s mind from early life. There 
is very little trace of distinctly High Church opinions in 
them, but they take a strung hold on the subject in hand. 
and handle it in no ordinary way. We especially commend 
to our clerical friends the sermons on “Our Lord’s Example . 
the Strength of His Ministers,” “‘ The Secret of Clerical. 
Power’’ and “The Moral Value of a Mission from Christ ” 
Herald Sermons. By George H. Hepworth. (E. P.. 
Dutton & Ce., New York. $1.00.) The pulpit from which 
these sermons were preached was the Sunday edition of 
the New York Herald. They are written on a broad basis 
of comprehension, with the Sermon on the Mount for their, 
doctrinal basis, and not even that pressed in any exclusive 
way against the unbeliever. They are addressed to men 
and women entangled in the perplexities of life’ 
and help them not so much by opening to them a 
larger faith as by disclosing to them the hope an@, 
comfort which lies in the faith they now hold, 
-There is a fine, picturesque and sometimes poetic 
quality in the Rev. Dr. David James Burrell’s mind which 
gives him an immense advantage over ordinary preachers, 
It is very conspicuous in The Religion of the Future, just 
published by the Tract Society ($1.25), a collection of racy 
talks on thirty or forty different topics, all practical, 
worth talking about, and which bring out Dr. Burrell at. 
his best. Good Sense in Religion is a series of eleven 
lectures on the most important topics of religious belief. 
The whole book is in general a moderate exposition of the 
Universalist teaching. The author takes, however, the 
extreme humanitarian ground as to the person of Christ’ 
and the doctrive of Holy Scripture and the nature and 
character of revelation in general. As to God, he asserts 
the paternalism of his government, but adds a conception 
of evolution which it is not easy to combine with it. On 
the whole, the book is worth more as an indication of the 
drift among Universalists than as a discussion of theolog- 
ical principles. ‘We commend very heartily to the at- 
tention of our redders the volume of extracts from the 
writings of William Law, the author of *‘ A Serious Call,” 
selected by the Rev. Andrew Murray, and published under 
the title, Wholly for God. The True Christian Life. (A, 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.25.) Miss Hav- 
ergal’s Secret ‘Being with Him” The Secret of Peace and 
Power. Compiled and arranged by Mr. Giles F. Bushnell. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 50 cents.) A very” 
pleasing abbreviated memoir, with the most striking Hav- 
ergal hymns (set to music) interspersed, tells the story of 
the poet’s life and work. 


Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Difficulties. 
By Orison Swett Marden. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston and New York. $1.50) Nothing better need be said ° 
for this book than the author’s own account of it as the 
thoroughly elaborated product of many years’ work, de-: 
signed toinspire and encourage young persons who feek 
that they have small chance in the great world, and to 
point out the pathtothem. The keynote of the book i# 
that character is success and that there is no other. The 
merit of the book lies not in novelty, which would spoil 
its design, but in the fine presentation of the quintessenow 
of the world’s wisdom and experience as to what is worth 
most in life and hew’to make sure of it. It is a beautifully 
systematic and vigorous development in popular modern 
form of the philosophy of life which has been slowly de- 
veloping in the human mind from the dawn of social his- 
tory, written from the standpoint of a general optimism 
which believes that there is a place and work for every 
one, that the best rewards do come to the best deserving; 
and that every germ of goodness will rise into bloom ar@ 
fruitage. The author believes, too, in the triumphs of' 
mediocrity and obscure faithfulness, in the dignity of an 
honest life, in the illusion and error of the worldly ideal, 
and the perfect lot of the humbie man who is great and 
true and good in himself. It is a book of sound ideals, in- 
spiring examples, and of good, wholesome preaching of the 
doctrine that the only way to conquer Nature is to obey’ 
her. If anything more is needed to round up the measure 
of the book we have it in the telling style which makes 
every sentence ring. Unlike the preacher who held back 
his ‘“‘ rousements” to the end, this author puts them into 
every page, from the first to the last. 


Volume IV of The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. By Edward A. Freeman, Regius Professor of Med- 
ern History at Oxford, is now published. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $5.25.) It is edited from posthumous 
manuscripts, with Supplements and Notes by Arthur J. 
Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. This volume 
carries the history forward from the tyranny of Dionysius 
to the death of Agathokles. It covers therefore the whole 
Dionysian period to the tyrant’s death, the rise of the de- 
liverers,the entire period of Timoleon, with the tyranny of 
Agathokles to hisdeath. The work wasleft by Mr. Freeman 
in an unfinished condition, butin afairly consecutive form, 
which has been worked up by the present editor in a way 
which does not confuse his own work with Mr. Freeman’s 
while it does supply the unfinished connections, the Notes 
that were called for in Mr. Freeman’s own manuscript 
and the Appendices required to complete and clear’ 
up the work. The amount of this work has been 
very considerable, but it has been conducted with a 
generous loyalty which not only leaves Mr. Freeman’s 
work untouched but places it in the most favorable condi- 
tion for the appreciation of its merit and significance. It 
is understood that Mr. Freeman left unfinished work on™ 
Sicilian History which is not included in this volume, but’ 


which is to be published as the present volume has been. 
These fragments contain one of them, the Roman Con- 
quest of Sicily, and another,the Norman. They are to be 

ublished as soon as possible. The present Fourth volume 
fs illustrated with maps and with a numismatic plate 
supplied by the editor whose special acquaintance with 
Sicilian archeology and numismaticsas well as the geogra-. 
pby of the island,has enabled him to make important con-. 
tributions to the volume on his own account, apart from 
his services in editing Mr. Freeman’s manuscript. ; 
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Children of Colonial Days, With Numer- 
ous Full-Page Color-Plates after Paintings 
in Water Colors. By E. Percy Moran, 
and With Decorative Borders and Other 
Designs, Together with New Stories and 
Verses, by Elizabeth S. Tucker. This vol- 
ume is a gratifying indication of the prog- 
ress madein color printing. It is remark- 
abiy free from the dead oufline of ordinary 
lithographic work. The text runs on in 
various keys and strains, always pleasing, 
and full of plums for the youngreaders. A 
great deal of thoroughly artistic work has 
been expended on the margins, as, for ex- 
ample,the one which surrounds the first 
page of “ Learning to Spin.” Some of the 
simpler designs, as, for example, the mar- 
ginal decoration for the first page of “‘ The 
Feuacing Lesson,’ are quite as good and 
most charming. Someof the tonesin the 
reproductions of Moran’s water colors are 
still a trifle raw and out of tone. These re- 
productions are done in the style of the 
French school, and are not to be examined 
too closely in detail, but with the eye on 
the whole. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. $2.50.) The same publishers 
issue for the holidays ($1.75) an attractive 
Treasury of Stories, Jingles and Rhymes, 
With One Hundred and Fifty Vignette Il- 
lustrationsin Half-tone, after Maud Hum- 
phrey. The work is done inan arch, dainty 
style, most pleasing to the eye, and tickles 
the fancy with its amusing succession of 
short stories, fairy tales, Mother Goose 
jingles and good things from Edith M. 
Thomas, Elizabeth S. Tucker,and Helen 
Gray Cone. ‘Marie, by Laura E. Rich- 
ards (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), is a pleasing 
tale by the author of “Captain January,” 
of thecharming littlesprite, Marie, with her 
bare feet, her pathetic beauty, and her divine 
violin, who first conquers a stern Puritan 
Huguenot by her own charm, and then by 
her genius softens his heart toward the 
loved violin. The story is improbable 
enough to be romantic, but no more so than 
the familiar story how Martha Hilton con- 
quered the Wentworths. 








The World Beautiful, by Lilian Whiting 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1 00), is a series 
of really charming papers on the inward 
elements of life and character, of will, pur- 
pose and personal achievement that make 
life beautiful and happy. There is a deal 
of humanity as well as of spirituality in the 
book. There is as much of the wisdom of 
the guide in its pages as there is inspiration 
of the prophet. It isa little book with a 
great deal init. No one can read it through 
without feeling bimselfthe better and richer 
and happier for having done so.—~-“rom 
the same publishers we have, in a ‘‘ second 
series,”’ an exceedingly pleasing collection of 
serious and religious poems published under 
the oid title The Thought of God in Hymnse 
and Poems. By Frederick L. Hosmer and 
William C. Gannet. The table of contents 
unravels the mystery of joint authorship 
by indicating the writer of each poem. 
(Robert Brothers. $1.00.) The Power 
of the Will; or, Success, by H. Risborough 
Sharman (Robert Brothers, Boston, 50 
cents), is a little collection of practical ad- 
dresses of the most healthy and encouraging 
and helpful kind. ‘We have been much 
attracted by The Characteristics of True 
Devotion, a iittle manual of Roman Catho- 
lic origin, translated from the French of 
the -Rev. J. N. Grove, S.J., by the Rev. 
Alexander Clinton, S J.,a new edition by 
the Rev. Samuel H. Frisbee,S J. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 75 cents.) This man- 
ual assigns a higher value to acts of self- 
mortification than we believe to be spiritu- 
ally healthy or sound; but aside from this 
the analysis of devotion and the discipline 
for it are admirable. We note especially 
the author’s recognition of the intellectual 
element of devotion, and his sensible pro- 
test against the excessive multiplication of 
the practices of devotion. Would that there 
was both more call for and more use of 
books like this in the modern Charch. 


Walton and Some Earlier Writers on Fish 
and Fishing. By R. B. Marston, Editor of 
The Fishing Gazette, etc. (A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. $1.25.) Thisis, to quote 
the motto selected by the author from Low- 
ell, ‘one of the companionable books that 
tempt us out-of-doors.” There is nothing 
in this world like an enthusiasm : and Mr. 
Marston, to jadge from his introduction, 
has one in the most developed form, certain. 
iy far enough developed to be a writer for the 
* Book-Lover’s Library,” in which his vol- 
ume is published. The first six of his thir- 
teen chapters are delightful notes on an- 
glers and their sport, such as Dame Juliana 
Barners, Mascall’s ‘‘Booke of Fishing,” 

_John Denny’s “Secrets of Angling,” and 








many other rare and racy books. Michael ~ 


Angelo appears rod in hand among Mr. Mars- 
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ton’sanglers. The rest of the volume is de- 
voted to Isaak Walton, his personal mem- 
oirs, ‘‘ The Complete Augler,” Charles Cot- 
ton’s connection with it, the elevating and 
purifying influence of Walton on the 
sporting instinct and practice. The charm- 
ing little volume ends with some examples 
of the allusions to Isaak Walton, which lie 
scattered through English literature from 
Bishops (one an Archbishop of Canterbury), 
Drayton, Ben Jonson, Dr. Johnson, Wot- 
ton and Sir Walter Scott, down to the In- 
troduction written by Lowell to one of the 
later editions of the“ Angler.” After all, 
the highest testimony to Isaak Walton is 
the enthusiasm he stirs in successive gen- 
erations of healthy and generous men. 
What keeps him alive in the world is the 
morning-like freshness and purity of his 
work.which renews itself as often as we 
open the book. 


Naples, the City of Parthenope, and Its 
Environs. By Clara Erskine Clement. 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $3.00.) Mrs. 
Clement has added to her list in this vol- 
ume an interesting and useful book, which 
presents, in a connected and systematic 
form, along story, which has generally been 
told in fragments, or in some parts rarely 
told atall. After a brief chapter on the 
mythical beginnings,thePhenicians,Cartha- 
genians, Samnites, Calabrians and Greeks, 
the real history begins in Chapter II, with 
Frederick II, and carries the strangely 
tangled history forward through its com- 
plications with Germany, Spain, France, 
from A.D. 1198down to the present year 
of Italy redeemed and united under Hum- 
bert Il. The last third of the volume is oc. 
cupied with sketches of Neapolitan life and 
of the sites and scenes of unfailing and un- 
fading interest that lie around Naples, 
The publication is edited by a master hand 
in the art of bookmaking. Mrs. Clement 
understands perfectly the needs of her 
readers and how to make a book that shall 
combine the useful with the attractive. 
She has collected her materials from trust- 
worthy sources and combined them into a 
connected history which moves on with 
dramatic vigor and is not lacking in fea- 
tures of romantic interest. The publishers 
have done their part well, and enriched the 
book with a series of striking and excellent 
views done in heliotype. 


In Cairo and Jerusalem: An Eastern 
Note Book. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) Miss Mary Thorn Carpenter, 
author of this volume, is only known to us 
by her attractive volume, “‘ A Girl’s Winter 
in India.”” The present volume opens in the 
ordiaary way, with a pleasing, gracefully 
written chronicle of the author’s experi- 
ences expanded and garnished with a good 
deal of interesting compilation. When Miss 
Carpenter has once passed the well-trodden 
ground which is for all travelers the neces- 
sary and common gateway into Egypt, she 
takes a freer path and finds matter, which, 
if it is not new, is at least not threadbare, 
and furnishes her plenty of room to show her 
enterprising curiosity and gifts as an ex- 
plorer and an entertaining writer. From Mr. 
Flinders Petrie she received the best possible 
counsel, and she seems to have availed her- 
self of the results reached by other recent 
scholars, as, for example, possibly to some 
extent, Mr. John Copehouse. At all events, 
she has gone far enough into the published 
reports and into the explanation of the 
monuments and the country to have formed 
interesting theories on her own account, 
which enliven her pages tho they do not 
amount to the assumption of any claim for 
scientific authority. The book remains a 
bright, wide-awake and well-written chron- 
icle of what an enterprising woman saw 
and heard and thought in those Egyptian 
lands, among the Copts, on the way from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, and in the new city 
which is now building at Jerusalem. There 
is a deal of sense in Miss Carpenter’s obser- 
vations on the future of Palestine and the 
Palestinian Jews, while always and every- 
where her book hasthe charm of vivacity. 


Meditations in Motley. By Walter 
Blackburn Harte. (Boston: The Arena 
Publishing Co. $125.) Thereis something 
attractive in the figure of one who in this 
day sets forth to be a free lance tilting 
against all comers and glad of a fight on 
any score, real or imaginary. Mr. Harte 
has a chip on his shoulder and fire in his 
eyes. What we like most in him, and we 
enjoy this with a sense of itsimprudence, is 
acertain exasperating quality which seems 
to manifest itself most clearly when he is 
nearest the truth and doing his best. He 
keeps us in doubt, whether or not his pen 
just grazes humor by sheer accident. Cer- 
tainly he never quite justifies himself when 
we most expect humor; and then we turn 
back upon his sentences and shake our fist 


at them. Mr. Harte’s attitude is that of a 
writer who feels that his foothold is solid, 
but fears that all the rest of the world may 
be expecting him to sink out of sight. But 
stand or fall, he tells a good many truths 
in vigorous style and is no respecter of 
persons. Withal, he has a way of stopping 
after some particularly bold expression, as 
if to scowl and glare at somebody or some- 
thing before adding the final touch. In the 
outcome Meditations in Motley cannot be 
said to leave a satisfactory impression. 
We more than half suspect that Mr. Harte 
meant to be unsatisfactory; that he cared 
more to nag than to convince, and bad 
caprice to hack at random in the literary 
shop after the manner of a bad boy with a 
hatchet. But we have enjoyed his book 
from beginning to end—it is like caper 
sauce, hot, and sour and appetizing; it 
makes us hungry for something else. 


Two charming volumes, in the Aldine, 
‘shape and size, come to us in ‘‘ The Lyrical 
Poets ”’ series, edited by Ernest Rhys. (Mac- 
millan & Co.,New York. $1.00.) The Pre- 
lude to Poetry. The English Poets in the 
Defense and Praise of Their Own Art, a 
delightful exposition of the faith in which 
they wrote and sang, from the great bards 
of Eoglish verse. It forms a natural and 
inspiring prelude to the poems, which, if it 
does not contain a full and developed phi- 
losophy of poetry in the most advanced, 
modern sense, does give us the conceptions 
of the subject which fired the greatest Eog- 
lish masters of the art, and gave them 
their ideals, their motives and the justifi- 
cation of their verse. The collection begins 
with Chaucer, from whom we have the 
“Invocation,” from the Third Book of 
“The House of Fame.’”’ Spenser follows, 
Sidney, Campion and Daniel. We then 
get two passages from Ben Jonson, two 
from Milton, two brief passages from Dry- 
den, one each from Pope and Goldsmith 
before we come to Wordsworth, who 
thought much on the theory of the art, and 
could not be cut off with a page or two. 
Coleridge follows, with certain rather full 
passages culled from the “‘ Biographia Lit- 
eraria”’; and after him comes Shelley, with 
the full text of his ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,’ 
and the apology ends with two charming 
examples from Keats and Landor. The 
poetic series begins with a second volume in 
the same form, The Lyric Poems of Ed- 
mund Spenser. (The same editor and pub- 
Jisher.) 


Prof. Alexander V. G. Allen’s Religious 
Rrogress is a delightful little volume which 
is admirably keyed to the most promising 
and most enlightened modern liberalism. 
The volume contains two lectures, read in 
March of the present year before the Yale 
Divinity School. Professor Allen holds the 
chair of Church History in the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge. Hestarts 
with a brief exposition of the three different 
relations which have been assumed in the 
Christian Church to the changes which have 
gone forward inits history, the ultra re- 
actionary, the advanced liberal and the 
via media. He shows how the confusions, 
complications and contradictions in which 
theologians have been involved, have come 
from vicious elements inherent in these 
conceptions of progress. Against these 
views he proposes his own, that progress is 
not made by steps which exclude error, but 
by steps which present new truth in mixed 
forms, and often leave it divided between 
two opposing and contradictory parties in 
thedispute. The little book is highly sug- 
gestive, very readable, and discusses the 
subject with the author’s well-known grace- 
fulness of touch and affluence of patristic 
learning. Studentsof New England divin- 
ity will hardly assent to Professor Allen’s 
description of Dr. Emmons as the author of 
a fully developed pantheism, however pan- 
theistic the semi fatalistic aspect or tenden- 
cies of his theology may have been. 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. J. B. R. 
Walker. (Cong. S. S. and Publishing So- 
ciety, Bostou and Chicago. $2.00) The 
- raison @ étre of this new Concordance is the 
errors, omissions and unscientific citations 
of Cruden. This new work. which, in his 
assiduous devotion to it, probably cost the 
author his life, is done on a better method, 
which finds the way to every passage in the 
- Bible with fewer citations and on the sim- 
pler method of omitting words which give 
no clue to the text. By this method the 
Concordance is said to have been enriched 
with fifty thouzand more citations than 
Cruden contains, while the volume is no 
larger and apparently smaller. The index 
words are printed in full black-faced Roman 
capitals, and repeated in the Scripture cita- 
tion only by the first letter in black-faced 
lower-case type. The typology of the full 
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cited passages, we regret to say, leaves much 
to be desired in distinctness, especially in 
the printing of the number references to 
chapter and verse. The Introduction, by M. 
C. Hazard, Ph.D., is a very thorough piece 
of work, which gives fully the plans of the 
new Concordance, the shortcomings and 
failures of Cruden, a well-earned biography 
of the author, and acapital brief history of 
concordance, making in Latin, Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, German, French and Eng- 
lish, ending with a list of some twenty-three 
English concordances which formed a part 
of Mr. Walker’s working library. 


The Novels of Susan Ferrier, republished 
in a uniform edition of six volumes 16mo 
by the English house of Dent & Co., are 
offered to the American public by Macmil- 
lan & Co. (New York. $6.00theset) The 
three novels “‘ Marriage,’”’ ‘‘ Inheritance” 
aud “ Destiny ’’ which form this set belong 
in the same school as Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories. Their old-fashioned stiffness gives 
them a certain novel flavor for modern 
readers and they have the attraction of wit 
and vivacity. They show keen powers of 
observation, and are chiefly sharp and bril- 
liant sketches of character in the higher 
classes of Scottish society. Susan Edmon- 
stone Ferrier was born at Edinburgh in 
1782, the youngest of ten children. She died 
in 1854, and was buried in the old St. Cuth- 
bert churchyard. Her father was a writer 
to the signet, and the family were in friendly 
relations with theArgylls whom she visited 
much at Inverary Castle. She shrank from 
the publicity of authorship, aud did not 
allow her name to be used on her novels 
until a few years before her death. Her 
books have always enjoyed a high degree of 
popular favor, and there can be no question 
that the return to these novels of the first 
half of the century will have a wholesome 
effect on the rapidly changing and in some 
respects declining literary standards of the 
present time. We welcome this republica- 
tion as we do that of Henry King-ley’s 
novels. 


The two most recent sections of Dr. Mur- 
ray’s New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles; Founded Mainly on the Mate- 
rials Collected by the Philological Society 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, 90 cents a 
section), are now before us. They advance 
the work on the two lines on which it 
is being carried forwird; the first, com- 
mencing Volume III and covering the sec- 
tion of the alphabet from D to Deceit; the 
second, commencing Volume IV and carry- 
ing the work forward from the beginning 
of the letter F to Fang. This latter section 
by the new arrangement to press the work 
forward is edited by Henry Bradley, late 
President of the Philological Society. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Bradley’s work 
began with the letter E, so that all that 
now has to be supplied to complete the Dic- 
tionary to the end of the letter F is the un- 
finished work under those two letters. This 
will, we understand, be given to the public 
within six months. The first one-third of the 
monumental work will then be completed. 
Every added number raises the usefulness 
of the sections published, and the filling of 
this gap will bea long stride forward which 
we are eagerly looking for. 


The characteristic feature in the new 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, issued 
in two vols.,16mo, by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. (New York, $3.00), is the introduction 
and careful editing throughout by Mow- 
bray Morris, who in his introduction tells 
the story of the leading editions which have 
preceded his own. Boswell’s notes are all 
of them retained in the present edition and 
signed B. The present editor has, however, 
gleaned from other editors and contributes 
originally a large amount of annotation 
which adds materially to the reader’s com- 
fort and profit. The publishers have done 
their work well, and in addition to the gen- 
eral solidity of the workmanship employed 
on the two volumes have enriched them 
with something of a portrait gallery of the 
celebrities named in Boswell’s pages. Of 
Boswell’s work we need say nothing. It 
was applied to illustrate and commemorate 
one of the most picturesque men of his age. 
It was done on a method and in a style 
which was original with Boswell, for which 
he had no precedent examples and which 
has’ become the model on which biogra- 
phy is now written and the standard by 
which it is judged. 


A Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
John Milton. By John Bradshaw, LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $4.00.) This 
is a literary aid of first-rate utility from a 
competent scholar, who, it is curious to 
note, was Inspector of Schools in Madras, 
where the only other complete concordance 
we know of to Milton was prepared, that 
by Mr. Guy L. Prendergast, of the Madras 
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Civil Service. This work is the basis on 
which Mr. Bradshaw has worked, correct- 
ing and enlarging the work, not only by 
the elimination of errors, but by citing 
enough of the passages from Milton to re- 
lieve the student from the labor of refer- 
ring to Milton for the fullline. The text 
on which the Concordance is based is that 
recently published by Geo. Bell & Sons, 
London, and which was prepared by Mr. 
Bradshaw for his edition of Milton’s Poetic- 
al Works. All the words found in Milton’s 
poems are given in the Concordance,except- 
ing some of the pronouns, conjunctions, ad- 
verbs and prepositions. Even these are in- 
troduced when used in a peculiar or excep- 
tional sense. A melancholy interest is added 
to the work by the author’s death while it 
was in press. The final revision of the 
proofs was undertaken by his father, the 
Rev. W. H. Bradshaw, Dublin. The index 
words are in black faced type, and the text 
and citations are printed in unusually clear 
type, easily read. 


Raphael’s Madonnas and Other Great 
Pictures Reproduced from the Original 
Paintings, with a Life of Raphael and an 
Account of his Chief Works. By Karl Ka- 
roly. (George Bell & Sons; Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $8.00.) We have here a superb 
reproduction in heliogravure of the entire 
series of Riphael’s authentic Madonnas. 
The unique merits of the collection are that 
it contains the entire series, none being 
omitted which are believed to be genuine 
Raphaels, and next thatthe fifty-four helio- 
type reproductions which constitute the 
series, are made directly from the original 
pictures and not from engravings. The bio- 
graphical memoir is a m:dest attempt to 
include what is known of the artist and his 
works without going too far into critical 
discussion. Each of the fifty-four exam- 
ples is accompanied with an historic note, 
and they are arranged as nearly as possible 
in the order of their complJetion. This work 
is manufactured in a style worthy of its 
contents in the richest and best manner of 
the richest and best materials. 


A Scientific and Practical Treatise on 
American Football for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised up to Date, by A. Alonzo 
Stagg and Henry S. Williams (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., $1.25), is a little book 
that well fulfills the promise of its title. 
Mr. Stagg and Mr. Williams are two of the 
best-known athletes of Yale University, 
where, on the whole, the practice and sci- 
ence of football are best learned and played. 
They have made this book especially valu- 
able to the schoolboy beginner and the 
spectator. For the latter there is given an 
explanatory chapter on how to understand 
the game, and for the former the diagrams 
of the different plays are good and easily un- 
derstood. While the present “craze ” lasts 
we doubt not but that many will read this 
with interest and profit; for it condemns 
the brutal parts of the game (tho perhaps 
not too much), and tries to bring out the 
finer capabilities, in which it has well suc- 
ceeded. 


That diminutive literary gem, The Ariel 
Shakespeare, recently completed by the pub- 
lication, in handsome leather bindings, of 
the last of the forty numbers which com- 
pose the set, can now be obtained, bound in 
four different styles, from plain garnet 
cloth, at 40 cents per number, up to full 
leather bindings, at 7% cents the number, 
and half-back calf, at $35.00 the set. Each 
play is published by itself, without note 
or comment, but with very attractive out- 
line illustrations by Frank Howard, and 
printed from a newly-cut font’ of brevier 
type. The text is the unabridged Cambridge 
text. The fortieth volume contains a com- 
plete glossary of obscure words. The whole 
is a model of beauty and convenience. As 
to price, the four styles enable the pur- 
chaser to please himself. 


The Work of the Afro-AmericanWoman. 
By Mrs. N. F. Mossell. (Geo. S. Ferguson 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.00.) This book- 
let is an attempt to show the American 
public in black and white what intellectual 
claims the colored women of the country 
have on their respect, as founded on what 
they have done in literature. It presents a 
sketch of Afro-American writers and writ- 
ings in prose and verse, shows what they 
had to exhibit at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and ends with some very effective ex- 
amples of their work in verse. 


Kirk Munroe’s two new books present 
scenes as wide apart as Alaska and Florida. 
The Fur Seal’s Tooth (Harper), being a 
story of Uncle Sam’s Northwestern hunt- 
ing ground, while Big Cypress (W. A. 
Wilde & Co., Boston) deals with the Semi- 
noles, of the Florida swamps and water- 
Ways, near whom Mr. Munroe lives in 
winter. 
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TuHE Arena Pablishing Company, Boston, 
Mass., publish an “Outline Sketch of Evo- 
lution, and the Immanent God,” by the Rev. 
William F. English. 


...-Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
asks that any persons having letters from 
his fatber, Dr. Holmes, send them to 
Messrs. Houghtop, Mifflin & Co.,4 Park 
Street, Boston, or to A. P. Watt, Esq., 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, for possible biographical use. Such 
letters will be carefully returned to their 
owners, in due time. : 


-...We regret to learn from The Book- 
man that Mr. James Payn is almost wholly 
confined to his bed and chair, and is only 
able to write with a pencil, and that with 
extreme pain. In what he does write, how- 
ever, as our readers know, he shows no sign 
of suffering, but only the cheerfulness and 
kirdness of heart which have made him 
one of the best beloved of London’s literary 
men. 


....James Whitcomb Riley, in his new 
volume of poems, adds a line to the famil- 
iar Christmas refrain, in deference to the 
spirit of the age, ‘“‘for this Christmas”; he 
says: 

* Ye old-time stave that pealeth out 

To Christmas revelers all, 

At tavern-tap and wassail bout, 
And in ye banquet hall ; 

Whiles ye old burden rings again, 
Add ye this verse as due: 

‘God bless you, merry gentlemen,’ 
And gentlewomen, too!” 


--»e-The American Authors’ Guild has 
forwarded to Postmaster-General Bissell 
the following petition : 

“The undersigned, representing nearly 200 
American authors, respectfully call your atten- 
tion to that ruling of the department which 
imposes full letter rates of postage on manu- 
scripts. Wesubmit that authors’ manuscript is 
asmuch merchandise as the merchants’ dry 
goods or the seedsmen’s seeds, and should go at 
the same rates. We submit further that this 
ruling is clearly unconstitutional in that it 
levies a tax on the property of one class of 
citizens which *& remitted to another class.” 


...-A “History of the Hutchinson Fam- 
ily,” will soon be published in a volume of 
about 500 pages. It is prepared by the last 
survivor of the remarkable band of broth- 
ers and sisters known familiarly as the 
“Tribe of Jesse,’”’ that, espousing the cause 
of temperance and of antislavery reform, 
sang for freedom both before and during 
the period of our Civil War in the United 
States and Great Britain. John W. Hutch- 
inson, with the aid of Mr. Charles E. Mann, 
has recorded the career of this famous New 
Hampshire family for about fifty years. 


..--Ginn & Co. publish the following 
books for readers interested in the study of 
poetry: ‘‘Sidney’s Defense of Poetry,’’ 
‘*Shelley’s Defense of Poetry,” ‘‘ Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on Poetry,” ‘‘The Art of 
Poetry,’ ‘‘Addison’s Criticisms on Para- 
dise Lost,” and ‘‘What is Poetry?” by 
Leigh Hunt, all edited by Prof. Albert S. 
Cook, of Yale University ; also ‘‘ A Primer 
of English Verse,” by Prof. Hiram Corson, 
of Cornell; ‘‘A Handbook of Poetics,’’ by 
Prof. Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford, 


- and ‘‘ Characteristics of the English Poets,’’ 


by William Minto. 


...-The Round Table Reunion, held in 
connection with the Round Table Fair at 
Sherry’s, December 7th, 8th and 10th, took 
place on Saturday, the 8th, and assumed 
the form of an Authors’ Reception, at 
which a large number of well-known writ- 
ers for Harper’s Young People were invited 
to be present to meet the young readers of 
that journal and theirfriends. The profits 
of the Fair are to be divided between St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children in West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and the 
building fund of the Round Table Indus- 
trial School at Good Will Farm, Maine. It 
is an admirable work that Harper’s Young 
People is doing in interesting its readers in 
practical charity. Even the young Queen 
of Holland isa member of the Order, and 
is said to take a warm interest in this 
school building. 


....The “ Critical Conversation,” in the 
Christmas Art Interchange concerns itself 
with three of the most remarkable of Ameri- 
can artists: John La Farge, N.A., Elibu 
Vedder, N.A., and John S. Sargent, A.N.A. 
An interview with Mr. La Farge is also re- 
ported byJane Maxar,and a paper on the Laz- 
arus Collection of Fans at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The Art Amateur for December 

ublishes an article on ‘‘ The Late Albert 

oore,” by David Malcolm, with illustra- 
tions, and one on “Drapery,” by Ernest 
Knaufft. The Art Student, of which Mr. 
Knaufft is editor, dealt in its November 
issue chiefly with the work of the French 
illustrator, Maurice Leloir. Among the 
contributors to the holiday number of The 

uarterly Illustrator are Richard Hardin 

avis, Charles de Kay, Clarence Cook an 
Alice Morse Earle. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OF THE WORK DONE BY IT THE PAST YEAR. 


The Catholic Hierarchy on the Public Schools. 


WHAT CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS ASK 
FOR THE CHURCH. 


History of the Conflict over the Public School. 





In Tae INDEPENDENT of January 11th, 1894, was published an extraordinary 
series of articles by R»man Catholic prelates a1d others on the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward our public school system. The following is a list of the con- 
tributors to that extraordinary issue, never ¢«qualed in number in any single issue of 
any paper, either religious or secular, in this country if not in the whole world. 


The Most Rev. F. X. KATZER, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
The Most Rev. W. H. ELDER, Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
The Most Rev. T. L. GRACE, Archbishop of Siunia, 
The Most Rev. JOHN IRELAND, Archbishop of St. Paul, 
The Most Rev. F. JANSSENS, Archbishop of New Orleans, 
The Rt. Rev. R. PHELAN, Bishop of Pittsburg, 
The Rt. Rev. C. P. MAES. Bishop of Covington, 
The Rt. Rev. B. J. McQUAID, Bishop of Rochester, 
The Rt. Rev. E. JUNGER, Bishop of Vancouver, 
The Rt. Rev. JOHN VERTIN, Bishop of Marquette, 
The Rt. Rev. P. MANOGUE, Bishop of Sacramento, 
The Rt. Rev. L. M. FINK, Bishop of Kansas City, 
The Rt. Rev. P. BOURGADE, Vicar Apostolic of Arizona, 
The Rt. Rev. JOHN C. NERAZ, Bishop of San Antonio, 
The Rt. Rev. I. F. HORSTMANN, Bishop of Cleveland, 
The Rt. Rev. J.C. COTTER, Bishop of Winona, 
The Rt. Rev. T. HESLIN. Bishop of Natchez, 
The Rt. Rev. A. DURIER, Bishop of Natchitoches, 
The Rt. Rev. P. MARTY, Bishop of Sioux Falls, 
The Rt. Rev. G. G. MESSMER, Bishop of Green Bay, 
The Rt. Rev. JOHN J, KEANE, Rector Catholic University, 
The Rt. Rev. S. V. RYAN, Bishop of Buffalo, 
The Rt. Rev. R. SCANNELL, Bishop of Omaha, 
The Rt. Rev. THOMAS McGOVERN, Bishop of Harrisburg, 
The Rt. Rev. JOHN J. HENNESSY, Bishop of Wichita, 
The Rt. Rev. OTTO ZARDETTI, Bishop of St. Cloud, 
The Rt. Rev. LEO HAID, Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina, 
The Rt. Rev. P. VERDAGUER, Vicar Apostolic of Brownsville, 
The Rt. Rev. P. A. LUDDEN, Bishop of Syracuse, 
H. K. CARROLL, LL.D., Editor of Tat INDEPENDENT, 
The Hon JOHN EATON, LL.D., Ex-Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


Those who would know certainly the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward the public school must consult the views of these distinguished prelates, each 
of whom wrote for us independently of all the others. 

The past record of THE INDEPENDENT, as a great religious weekly, is an earnest or 
a sample of what it will be in the future. 

It maintains a high standard from year to year, and furnishes a newspaper un- 
equaled in the variety, quality and quantity of the literature it offers, in the repre- 
sentative character of its contributors, and in the breadth, ability and vigor of its 
editorial discussions. ; 

During the past year THE INDEPENDENT has printed 1,050 columns of reading 
matter, equivalent in octavo volumas to Bancroft’s complete ‘‘ History of the United 
States” twice over, with three volumes to spare. 

It has beaten all other weekly papers by printing, during the same time, over 200 
original poems, from the pens of the ablest and best American, English and Canadian 


poets. 
It makes a specialty of short stories for old and young—bright, readable and of 


unexceptionable tone and literary merit. 

It gives a complete religious history of the times in addition to full reports of all 
important religious assemblages at home and abroad. It prints monthly fresh letters 
from all mission fields throughout the world—representing ALL DENOMINA- 
TIONS —containivg important information not found elsewhere for use at all 
monthly concerts and other missionary meetings. 

So far as we know there is no we2kly newspaper printed in the English language 
9 instructive, so necessary and useful to all classes and conditions of society as THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

It makes its terms of subscription so favorable that few people have any excuse 
for not reading it habitually. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
tr=-TO CLERGYMEN $2.00 A YEAR._a 


Clergymen are specially invited to send WITH THEIR OWN SUBSCRIP- 
tions other subscriptions at $2.00 per annum each. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


“ON TRIAL” one month 25 cents. 


TEE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Harper’s Young People, 1894. 12xi¢. Thesame 3 50 : Houghton, o Mittin & Go oie 125 
Wayside Poems. Wallace Brace. Illus- The Great Refusal. Being Letters of a Dreamer 
. 9x7, Dp. 165. The same........... 200 in Gotham. Edited by Paul Elmer More. 
bey = A by ty Beary James Tilus- pp; 157. The same........... 10 
&. rs) pe xi2®: PRr si. The same............... widiaees 
Guarverly, No: te Nov. 1). ius pp. 206, The oa | tah pD. ie The gems a 
mag Cent, Tilusiraied Mostly” iagasin. eae Sees ee een Wine eck. Vignlis, | 
» oO! ttle M Th ‘oun- 
pp. 959. New York: The Century Co..... 30 "What the Etiaree. Bis Gece Conn, 
St. N oholas. s Conducted. . eX = There. By Joel Chandler Harris. Illus- 
oung nduc! 
Doage. a2. aS. © Foren 10x8, Dp DD. 40 Ho. The sete mew Hackers: GGNG ve. vit, 20 
Handbooks, sn Gis asa Private Sta: <a S.A Hook, 5 ees Sate he 
y Dods, D. cow: ment to All who are Struggling for 
on the Kev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. The 5 4 
Last of the Prophets, John une Lay ytist. By Self-efevation Aloo te mae + oh. “ Marden, 
the Rev. J. Feather. 7 7. New Illustrated with twent; =o _ ine perenne 
york Im by Chars” Scribner’s 0% of eminent persons. The 
sa seseeeeeeseesececsseesenensserscesserenceees ER eee Fl 
ntrodlictign to Comparative a mig Fi 
y &. Loyd Morgan, © With diagrams. “30, Undustraved by OC ite Kg bi Phila: 
aan = Bunprtet ne Py % deiphia; J. B. Lip NL Sash gg 125 
New Testament and postolic. By the ah am -dbones rome. 8 "4, bp. sis. The 100 
Rev. James Macgregor, D.V. 9x6, pp 
: Imported 0 brew Ura betunenrSen igrcgoecnnessnne 300 
eroducy tory Hebrew Grammar. Hebrew syn- 
" B 7 ne Rev. 8B. Davidson, LL-D., 
D.D. . Pp. vil, 4s! Imported by the —_ 
TT ian rsebbdinlanhinbhs hncbichbonseoytpanaicnn 
studies in the Christian Svibenets, Being 
Apologetics for the Times. By Alexander 
Mair, D.D. Third Edition, g &-— and 
Enlarged. 8x5}4, pp. vi, 415. Imported by ie 


the 
The Critical Review of Theological and Philo- 
sophical Literature. Edited by Prof. 8.D.F. 
Saimond, D. +s Voi. IV. 9x6, pp. 452. Im- 
ported by the SAMEC....-.........cescescereecees 2 00 
The H Humour of Spain. Selected, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, ae M. Taylor. 


. : es 
Protestant aaaions. Their Kise ana arly 
ures by A. C. ‘Thompson. 

e 





544, DD. X, 8 
Practical “Helps tor Pastors and Teacners on 
the Augsburg Series of the International 
Sunday school a for 18%. By kepre- . 
sentative Clergymen, 8x5}4, pp. x, 421. Phila. 
delphia: cuabaven) Publication Society ..... 12% 
Fagots. By Hester A. Benedict. 7x5, pp. 
102. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton....... 1 
Pentecostal Hymns. A Winnowed collection 
for Evangelistic Services, Young People’s 
Societies and Sunday Schools. Selecteu by 
Henry Dave. Music tditors, Kk. A. Hott- 
man, | A. en and J. H. ‘Venney. 8x54, 
. 224. Chicago: The Hope Publisning Co. 0 30 
The Pi reon' ‘s Miracle, and My Gra:dmowier’s 
Grandmother’s Coristmas Canale. Christ- 
mas in America. By baggy cores pg pe 


19X58, D) PP. #2. Bosto! 
The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 74x 
® in Nine volumes. New York: Macmii- 


ee College. By an Oxonian, By George 
Birkbeck ‘Tai, D.C.L. 8x6, pp. X, 32%. The 235 

Tales o ~f the Punjab. “Told by the come By 
Flora Annie steel. Illustrated by J a 
wood Kipling, C.I.K.,and Notes by KR. UC. 
Temple, 73x5. pp, xvi, 395. The same....... 2 00 

Animals Rights Considered in Relation to 
Social P. ane a Siggraphical Ap- 
pendix, “On ee ge in 
America,” by Albert ere Leming wel M.D. 63x 


ITy. 
ter. . pp. 442. The same......- .-----+++ 13 
ie is , on His — Prin- 
cieies. Founded Main Ay on the Ma a 





Many ‘Scholars and Men of Scien D—De- 
ceit and F—Ffang. Commencing vol. III and 
Vol. IV. 14x1l, 64. The same 
Jack Lg Giant-K her, and Beauty_and the 
ae by R. Anning Bell. 6x4, 
Dp. 2, = nd ahan pniineenniehnedeecninn seen 08 
The Sleepi g Beauty, and Dick Whittington 
and his « St. Illustrated by Kk. revel Bell, 


199. "Phe Sdepagdlbapeneccbegnegobensesees 12 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First 
Series. The Fundamental Institutions. By 
the late W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D. 
New Edition. Revised throughout 'b by the 
hor. sam . £0 
Fourtee: eaux. An Account of ‘the 
Earliest “ ‘Reformed Charch” Within France 
Proper, O' ized by Estienne Mangin and 
Pierre lerc, who, with Twelve Other 
Persons. Suffered Death Fire in 1546. By 
H. M. | aa M.A, ee Reprinted 
ings of re Hu- 


TAD ssicdinae-<dco* 2 00 
A = in Peery hig 4 ‘trom Town To —. 
New York: Town 
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“* A forceful and cosmopolitan me- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Scribner’s Magazine for 
Christmas is on all news- 
stands. The November num- 
ber has been out of print for 
two weeks. Get your Christ- 
mas number now. 


Special. 

The two superb blue cloth 
volumes of Scrzbner’s Magazine 
for 1894, and a full year’s sub- 
scription for 1895, are offered 
from now until January 1st, for 
$4.50 net. The two vol- 
umes contain important contri- 
butions by 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

George W. Cable (a complete novel), 
Thomas Nelson Page, 

F. Marion Crawford, 

H. C. Bunner, 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 

John Drew, 

Edwin Lord Weeks, 

William Henry Bishop, 

Joel Chandler Harris, 

Archibald Forbes, 

Robert Grant, 

Rudyard Kipling, 

There are more than 600 illustrations. 


This offer is made not only to 
secure new subscribers, but to 
induce readers to bind and pre- 
serve their Scribner's. The 
usual price of these volumes and 
subscription is $6 80.° 


Orders should be sent now. Address Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


December 18, 1894. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
iis euabe. 


MEMOIRS (Vieux Souvenirs) OF 
THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp. 
With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


William Watson’s New Volume. 


ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Uniform with “The Poems 
of William Watson.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luze, printed throughout on 
J. Dickinson & Co.’shandmaie paper, limited to fifty 
copies, numbered. Price, $3.50, net. 


By the Author of “ Irish Idyls.” 


THE END OF ELFINTOWN 


By JANE BARLOW. Illustrated by LAURENCE Hovs- 
MAN. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. 





By the Editor of ** Boswell.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN 
OXONIAN. 


By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, editor of “ Boswell’s Life of John- 
son,” author of “ Writers and Readers,” etc. Il- 
lustrated « ith New Frontispiece Portrait in Pho- 
togravure of President Eliot, and with Views of 
the Principal Buildings, including the oldest 
picture of the College. 12mo, “Crimson” cloth, 
gilt top, price, $2.75. 

“ The book is not only entertaining but it is valu- 
able. Dr. Hill has recorded some of the details of 

Harvard life that a Harvard man would never think 


of noticing. . . . He has been a student of Bos- 
well ‘to good purpose. . . . The literary quality is 








dium of refining influence, entertain- 





ment, and education to mankind’’ 





SO SAY THE 


COMMITTEE OF AWARDS 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


IN SPEAKING OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


DO YOU READ IT? 


JUST FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


If Interested in Ferns and Flowers 
Get These hese Books. 


Eaton's BERNS OF NO} NORTH AMERICA, 
f. D. C. Faton, of Yale College. With 81 
Bi page colorei plates of all-the species. 
ae scarce book. 2 vols. Small sto, price, 

ne 





‘ect Flower book issued, and most suita- 
ble = a at this season. Il vol. Small 4to, price, 
net, 


&@™~ Only the small balance of editions emote. and 
no more can be had. Order at once to secure. 

Send name for new forthcomin; ee best 
books on all Natural History st subjects ’ ‘of 


«*s For sale A booksellers, or or sent by the publisher 


Mi doshcaieebinacdisseenes 0 50 | on receipt of price. 


BRA DLE WHIDDEN, Fublisher, 
Arch Street, Boston, 











Che arin 
“Century 


| CHRISTMAS PIC1. 2ES “AND POEMS, ty COMPLETE 
STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 


Interesting chapters in Prof. Sloane’s 
great historical’ work, pronounced 
by press and public the t life of 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON'S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, “A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 


“‘Casa Braccio,” a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, “An, 
Errant Wooing,” by 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
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on request. All ewsdealers take 
made to. 





gnificent Christmas n Se cents. 
who begin with this issue tory ybavathe November number ouptaee Ghe,ficet of the new volume) — 


--. THE CENTURY 


Reed yearly subscribers 


hy em oe Square, New wae a Se 














BLANCHE 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. $1.50. 


This is the latest of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming 
stories for older girls. The illustrations, by Robert 
Barnes, are very graceful and in keeping with the tale, 


A SALT-WATER HERO 


By EDWARD A. RAND. $1.25. 
Mr. Rand has the art of writing ideal stories for 








and the illustrations are of a character 
that will please the most loyal and fastidious son of 
Harvard.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
An Entirely New Edition. Cheaper, 12mo, $1.50. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Marcus Dopsin The Bookman.— Competent 
judges will probabiy pronounce this to be one of the 
greatest books we have had since Darwin’s * Origin 
of Species.’ It is indeed only an application of the 





boys. They are i ing, full of instruc- 
tive information, and werht in tone, but not priggish . 


IN THE LAND OF 


‘THE GOLDEN PLUME 


By DAvtp L. JOHNSTONE. $1.25. 


An excellent tale of adventure in far-away North 
Queensland. Just the book for a boy of 12 to 16 years. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. One of the best handy books 
on the subject, with charming illustrations by Her- 
bert Railton. $1.50. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE POETS. 


By Prof. DAVID MASSON. Describes the homes, 
haunts, and habits of the great English poets from 
Spenser to Tennyson. Profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


FROM THINGS TO GOD. 


A book of sermons by the Rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s,N. Y. (Rev. Dr. GREER.) $1.50. 

“We may search a great many volumes of sermons 
and find nothing equal to this.” 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
Publisher, 


9th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE’S 


a BUSES AT IONS, I. 


bybattcts RIN 
ae ae paeUED WITH THE SOBRIETY OF 


“We aaa this writeras one of the ablest 
and most independent of the younger Amer- 
ican Essayists—in some respects the best. His 
richness of thought and allusion give hints of 
acoming master.” —The Sta sSyracuse, 


LL fovEns 0 oF TRUE EEUPOR, WILL a 5 z 
E FANT L. TORS. 
UANT WIT, Te D DROLL OOM LiFe 

AND OBUST ‘IMAGININGS OF T een Es 

“Walter Blackburn Harte is ra rapidly be- 
coming a factor in the literary life of Bos- 
ton.” ~~ Ad 


AREN A A” PUBLISHING Co. 


COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 


J. L, SLACK | Co, 10, esas ng AEE: 














laws of evolution there enounced; but it is so wide 
in its survey, so penetrating in its insight, so sus- 
tained and masterly in its argument, and so surpris- 
ing in its conclusions, that for intellectual ability it 
may be set on a level with any book of the century.” 


Dr. A. R. WALLACE in Nature.—“ This is a very re- 
markable book, and one which must have a good ef- 
fect in preparing students of sociology for the inevi- 
table changes which are rapidly coming upon us. 
is thoroughly scientific in its methods, inasmuch as 
it is based upon the theory of evolution, yet it is alto- 
gether original in its treatment of the subject, and 
gives us a theory of sociai progress which is in many 
respects very different from that generally accepted 
by evolutionists.” e 


New Fairy Stories from India. 


TALES .OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD 
BY THE PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “ The Flower of For- 
giveness, and Other Stories,” “Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy,” etc. Illustrated by Jonn Lockwoop 
KIPLING, author of “* Man and Beast in India.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, giit, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. New Volume. 
THE MAGIC OAK TREE and 
PRINCE FILDERKIN. 


By the late Lord BRABOURNE [E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen}. 16mo. Pinafore cloth, floral edges, 
Ti cents. 


Macmillan’s 


New Christmas Catalogue. 


A Selected List of Choicely Printed and Illustrated 
Books. With numerous Illustrations from the 
principal volumes. Sent free to any address 
upon application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








December 13, 1894. 


, Herald- Sermons 


By Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
Author of “Hiram Golf’s Religion,’ etc. 


45 Short Sermons reprinted from the 
New York Herald. 

12mo. 252 pages. Portraitof Author. $1.00. 

“Perhaps it is but just to say that in a long life- 
time I have never heard many sermons that have de- 
served to rank with the sermon editorials of the Sun- 
day Herald, and I have heard at seats of learning, 
where I have resided, and in this city, many, if not 
most of the distinguished preachers of the present 
generation. For simplicity and vividness of state- 
ment and argument of the grand truths of the Bible, 
for the instruction and comfort of great numbers of 
people, they rank certainly far beyond moderate ex_ 
pressions of classification. I hear them 
spoken of on every hand—in business and social cir- 
cles.” —Ezxtract from Letter. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Hiram Golj’s Relig- 
ion; 


Or, “ The Shoemaker by aad Grace of God.’’ 

, 18th thousand. 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 
cents. 

“ Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They 

are in dialect; the style is both quaint and strong. A 

book that gives the reader something to think about. 


. « The sterling, homely common sense of the 
book is commanding wide attention.”—The Evangel- 
ist. 


They Met in Heaven, 


5th Thousand. 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 
cents. 

“This is a tender and helpful study in religious ex- 
periences. . - To many Dr. Hepworth’s effort 
may be a hand stretched out from Heaven. To all it 
will be a book of pure, gentle, and persuasive Chris- 
tian inspiration .”—Independent. 


The Life Beyond. 


This Mortal Must Put on Immortality. 
2d Thousand. i16mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 

cents. 

“It is my privilege to tell the old story in my own 
way, and I may be permitted to hope that these pages 
will carry good cheer to some forlorn or wearied soul 
that gropes in the darkness and longs for the light.” 
—From The Preface. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


St. Ticholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five 
serial stories, more of R 
Kipliag s ‘* Jungle Stories,” — 
wnies,'’ E. S. Brooks's 
life of Napoleon, suggestive ‘art 
brah by Brander Matthe ews, Theo- 
oosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
~ ractical papers, short stories, 
delig’ tful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 


A Subscription 


makes the best ible Christmas 
n an 
ecember number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 






































The Christmas 
Number, whee: 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itsel? 


— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 


PIS 

















containing the num- 
ume, bers of the past 


year,—more than 1000 pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 











Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 





after the issue of | ¢ 





The Bound Vol- | ; 
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Hints for 


Workers 


contain practical hints on 
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Sunday-School 


by Mr. B. F. Jacobs and other noted workers, to- 
gether with descriptions of representative and pattern 
schools in town and country. 
son will write on Sunday-school hymns and music, as 
also Ira D. Sankey, D. B. Towner, and others. 
Maps and illustrations will appear frequently. 


Every superintendent 
and teacher who 
wishes to keep in 
touch with the best 
methods of Sunday- 
school work, ought 
to have THE Sunpbay 
Scuoo. Times during 
1895. . The paper will 
special- phases of this work 


Dr. Charles S. Robin- 
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issue by the best writers on the 
ScHOOL TIMES will 
in Bible Lands,” 
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In addition to the helps to Bible study, prepared for each week's 


ublish a series of articles on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 
and a series on “ Child Life in Many Lands.” 
Subscription. Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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International lessons, THE SUNDAY 


One free copy 
To 
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MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles sent us will be 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
in any one or more classes. Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 
2” We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Partio- 


ulars and samples on application. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A Collection of 84 Drawings by C. D. GIBSON. 


_ The book is a large folio, 12x18 inches, containing 84 of Mr. GIBSON’s best drawings, 
beautifully printed on heavy paper, and handsomely bound, with a breezy figure of the 


typical] ‘‘ American Girl” printed on Japan paper for the cover. 


This is the first collection of MR. GIBSON’s drawings which have been made, and will 
undoubtedly prove a most popular Holiday Book, as the artist is so widely and favorably 


known through his cartoons in ‘‘ LIFE.” 


PRICE, $5.00 EACH. 
copy 4s enclosed in a handsome box, and may be had at ali booksellers, or of the publishers, 


R. 5. RUSSELL & SON, 83 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





SOME NOTABLE 
Holiday Books. 


Dr. Holmes. 


Popular Holid 
"Biles ty tated. Crows 
v0, $ 
. Illustrated bj 
Dgrothy Qu. Etc. Sro, gl 30. 
The One- Hose Shay, Etc. a 
YLE row 


lustrated b OWARD 
8vo, $1.50. 
The Oliver eres | Holmes 
ear Book m Dr. 
ritings for War Day of 


olmes’s 
the Year. With fine portrait. $1.00. 


Complete Works. Riverside Ed- 
n beautiful volumes, 

pam oh Paige with "Portraits, Notes, In- 
dexes, etc., $1.50 a volume ; the set, 
cloth, gilt to , $19.50 ; half calf, $35.75; 
esn.00. calf, gi t top, $39.00 ; haJf levant, 


Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By Samvet T. 
PICKARD. With 7 Portraits and Views, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Complete Poetical | Ww orks. 
bridge Ed a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, cng a  Fovteats. 
andan Engraving of Whittier’s Ames- 
burv home. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Longfellow. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
Bn calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


9ctical orks. Handy-volume 
25: tion. ith four Portraits and a 
View of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. 
Uniform with the Handy-volume 
Longfellow. 4 vols. 16mo, $5.00 ; half 
calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; full mo- 
rocco, flexible, in fine leather box, 
$9.75; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 
Complete Works. Riverside Edi- 
n 7 beautiful volumes, crown 
8vo, with Portraits, Notes, Indexes, 
etc., $1.50 a volume; the set, cloth, 
ilt top, $10.50; half calf, $19.25; 
exa.o0 ca f, gilt top, $20.50 ; half ft levant, 


Browning. 


omplete | Poetical Works, Riv- 
4 Edition. 6 handsome vol- 
umes, crown ooh gilt top. 
of the set, in cloth, $10.00. 
The only authorized American Edition, 
complete, including Mr. Browning’s latest 
revisions, 
Browning’s Works, Cooke’s Browning 
Guide-Book, and Mrs. Orr’s Life of Brown- 
ing. 9 volumes, in box, $14.50, 


Price 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J.W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 WEST 28TH ST., N. Y¥.- 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


A superb collection of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 


*,* A catalogue is now in preparation and will 
be sent to any address on application. 


Books at Liberal Discounts 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Given Away. 


A pretty metal Paper Cutter with every 
purchase over $1.00. 
Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
cent stamp. 


F. E. CRANT, Books, 
7 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a 
discount. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 


AtaGreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


; 81 Chambers Street, 
34 door West of City Hal] Park, NEW YORK, 
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D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Life of Sir Richard Owen. 


By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN, 
M.A. Withan Essay on Owen’s Posi- 
tion in Anatomical Science, by T. H. 
HUXLEY. Portraits and Illustrations. 
In two vols. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 

“Sir Richard Owen’s claims toa high place among 
those who have made great and permanently valu- 


able contributions to knowledge remain unassail- 
able.”—THomaAs H. HUXLEY. 


The Justification of 
Andrew Lebrun, 
A Novel. By FRANK BARRETT, author of 
“The Great Hesper,” “ His Helpmate,” 
“A Recoiling Vengeance,” etc. No. 
157, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 


Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
“Readable and interesting to the end.”—London 
Daily News, 
“One of the books which can with difficulty be laid 
aside until the last page is reached.”—London Globe. 


re” Send fora copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 
number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing an 
nouncements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 


INEBRIETY, 


or, NARCOMANIA: 
Its Etiology, Pathology, Treatment and Jurispra- 
dence. By Dr. Norman Kerr. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 640 pages, $3.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, tpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, _—— = 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 
65 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


WE WILL ES- 

A VALUABLE OFFER— = zanuise (4 

BRANCH OF 

our Newspaper Subscription Agency in your town 

soon, and would like to secure some reliable young 
man to take charge of the business. Address, 

GRUMIAUX’S MAMMOTH AGENCY, 
General Office, Le Roy, N. Y. 














MUSIC. 








By Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. §. B. Mathews. 


This work covers entirely new ground. It is not 
alone a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
about the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 
instrument, but much more. Itisa 


~ Primer of Musicianship, ~ 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
Form. Principle of Phr ae, the correct way 
of playing all the embellish ts and or ts, the 


Principles of Pianoforte Technic, 


and other interesting and mind-awakening instruc- 
tion. While intended for the use of young pupils, the 
ground it covers is so much more extensive than 
that usually covered by elementary piano lessons, 
that pupils as far along as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter which they have previous 
ly neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 76 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. 
S. HUTCHINGS, 


ewer eae 
ORGANS ichard Henry Warren, 





CHICAGO. 








Manager, 
503 Sth Ave., New York- 













CHRISTMAS: SELECTIONS eat eestor 


a single copy 


THE “CHILDREN ( OF ‘BETHLEHEM Mace and 


—- Christmas Se: Readings, with 
ons. Price,s ante es a pte on by 


A most fas 
DOROTHY’ $ DREAM, cating ne Ginictmes Cantata 
S —. ange 8 a a remut S siagie o2 bed that will attract the 


2 “GHRISTMS REVERIE. 


Price, 10 Cents a single copy 


tional Canta 


a) Holidey 


Bem 
ment by L. Mason- 


Ju ring 

ta Claus’ Mistake. The 
one 3 = pm by widely known authors and have 
. Sele , gs of children in er years. Price 


Z le copy. 
a, JO cents @ sing. By Mary RB. —— 


ile WONDERFUL STORY. ana Gear, oot cis 


incipal events of the li 
onde by Frederic — Music by 
THE WUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain 


ally appropriate Ww Christma nan pe ¢ “7 ete. apbeae. 
Souels a sin, 

Christmas Anthems. 25 Cés. 

CLNOINN aon, JOHN WORE, - - CHicAGe. 





BETHLEAEM. ex Christmas Cantata for adults. 
UE mt Christmas fisic an and Gifts sent Free. 









ISIC ook MIDWINTER. 
sha 7 r Soc’ wy Fe ting: 


Christian Endeavor Hy x a $30 per100 
G 1H ae ‘ileetings: 6 Combined 
os ai os. an 2 T00 ne 

"Small Music Edition, $45 per ; 


For be mg sere ngs and Sunday Sehools : 
Select = n 2. $40 per 100 
He BIGLOW & MAIN 


76 East 9th a New York. 215 Wabash Ave., “Chicago 
fae HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
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PORTER & COATES, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Hace Just Published 


HOLLAND, 


By EpMONDO DE A MICIS, author of “ Spain,” 
“* Morocco,” “‘ Constantinople,” etc. Trans- 
tated from the thirteenth revised edition of 
the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 

Printed from new electrotype plates. 
Forty-four photogravure illustrations and 
a map. 

‘ Bound in two volumes. Small octavo, 
gilt teps, cloth, crnamental, with slip cov- 


ey ere eye $5.00. 
Half calf, gilt tops................... 10.00 
Large paper edition, limited to 150 

Pins akipSacoebe ovine 9055 'o'b0 spe pose eee 10.00 


for sale by allbooksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


‘The work has been admirably done into English by 
Helen Zimmerp. and Messrs. Porter oates have 
brought it out with all the luxury that care, cost and 
skili can bestow; and itis not too much to say that 
the pictures not only illustrate, but giveadded value 
to the text. The book can be commended to the lov- 
ers of beagtifal books as one of the most superb of 
the —— publications cf the present season.— 
The E Telegraph. 





THE 


Church Press Association, 


INCOR PORATED. 
10 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






Publishers of 25 Individual Church Magazines for 
Phiiadelphia, New York and Beston 
Churches. 

Syndicate Plan for Advertisers—Circulation Exceeds 
40 ,000. 

PASTORS issuing local church papers are invited 
te submit sample copies for estimates. Those 
contemplating publishing a church paper should 


send for specimens of our work. Correspondence 
solicited. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 
AND 
LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Eric Mackay’s 
Love Letters of a 
Violinist. 


*,* The first worthy edition of this capti- 
vating volume of poems, illustrated with 35 
original designs in charcoal by Mr. James 
Fagan, ten of which are printed from copper 
by a new process. 

The text printed on English paper, spe- 
cially manufactured, and the book bound 
in handsome presentation binding. 

One vol., crowa 8vo, gilt top.......... $2 50 
Same:—Half Levant morocco, extra.. 5 00 








The above sent. pustage paid, on receipt of the price by 
any booksellers in the United States, or by the publishers. 


BRENTANO’S, 


Union Square, New York. 
Sunday School Entertainment! 
>< M fay A grand idea for it. Our book for 
yt = lains. Send for it now! 
. Myers, 85 John St., N.Y. 


American Messenger. 


24 (Monthly). Enlarged. A favorite er io I. 
=| any thousand homes. Single su pilon, 














J 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (fonts). Ten 
copies, one year, to one address, $1; larger quan- 
titles at same rate. Single subscriptions, cts. 
Bosse LIGHT (ienthiy). Doable 
sheet. n be used asa semi-monthl ly. Terms 
= same as ‘ “Child's Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD 


“¢ 





LIGHT AND LIFE. An_ eight- 
monthly tract sold only to-annual subscri 
by the hundred. For 100 copies monthly, $2. 


Samples ot Periodicals Sent Free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
ISisStiist ics isserssacsasSicaesz 


FR EN ) BOOKS. Readersof French de- 

CH siring choice literature should 

read our Remans Choisis Se- 

ries, & cents paper, 85 cents cloth vol., and Contes 

Choisis Series, 25 ents vol. Each a masterpiece 

by a well-known author. List, also complete cata- 

logue of publications and importations of -foreign 

books, on application. French calendars, 18%, 40c. to 
$1.50 each. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


WANTED. 
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i 
: Each of i ‘above to one subscriber, $1 per j 
year, postpaid 























AGENTS Bi rien 


BOOKS MAKE 
THE BEST PRESENTS. 


BUYERS SHOULD EXAMINE: 


The Story of the Nation’s Series. 

The Heroes of the Nation’s Series. 
The Knickerbocker Nuggets. 

The Literary Gems. 

Irving’s best Works in Holiday editions 
The Fairy Tales Series. 

The Ariel Shakespeare. 

The Series of Distinctive Stories. 


LIST OF 100 STANDARD BOOKS. 


Prospectuses of the ybove Works and the Holiday 
Number of * Notes on New Books,” giving a full de- 
scription of the season’s publications, sent on appli- 
cation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
STATIONERY ETC. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW PICTURE: 
os 99 Napoleon 
Austerlitz. 
A superb Engraving by JULES JACQUET from the 
original by J. L. E. MEISSONIER, in the collection 


and by special permission of the Duc D’AUMALE. 
To be found at ail first-class Art Stores or at the 


Klackner 
Galleries, 


No. 7 West 28th St., New York, 


Where also may be found a choice collection of pic- 
tures suitable for 


Holiday Gifts 


at prices from FIVE DOLLARS upward. Call or 
end for descriptive pamphlet. 
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IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN co., 


819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TIPVeUTALANTERNS WANTED SRE /eNE VALE 


HAR BACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Financial. 
CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


THE annual Message of the President of 
the United States to Congress contained 
one discussion of popular interest, namely, 
a review of the plan of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the reform of currency. 
This plan was set forth more at length in 
the report of Secretary Carlisle. 

The fact that a discussion has been be- 
gun in public documents upon the neces- 
sity of currency reform, is a cause for 
thankfulness. In the United States all 
great movements affecting the popular in- 
terest must be preceded by a campaign of 
education. The first step, therefore, 
toward the accomplishment of any real 
reform is the discussion of the situation 
by the people throughout the country. 
The bankers have long held that our sys- 
tem of currency was defective in essential 
particulars, but it is only lately that the 
people at large have come to see the im- 
portant bearing of the problem upon daily 
business. As our readers know, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT always has been foremost in 
pointing out the defects in our money sys- 
tem, so that it isa causeof congratulation 
to ourselves to find the Federal authorities 
taking substantially the position which 
has been repeatedly set forth in these col- 
umns. 

Having said this much, and being now 
assured that the need of a plan for a bet- 
ter currency is taking hold upon the 
American people, it is only proper to add 
that at the moment it is necessary that we 
should not have hasty legislation. So 
vast and important a subject as a change 
in our currency is one which should have 
the fullest discussion in order that the ef- 
fects of any new statutesshould be careful-. 
ly considered before enactment. Weare not 
of that number who believe that radical 
currency legislation should be had this win- 
ter. A Congressional session of but ninety 
days is too short a time for the careful 
preparation necessary ; particularly when 
we remember that appropriation bills and 
other minor, tho necessary, matters must 
be considered and acted upon this session, 
Nor is hasty legislation needed this win- 
ter in order that a good effect be produced 
upon the lending classes at home and 
abroad. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have stated the case fully, proposing 
remedies. If, now, at this session Con- 
gress shall do something to show its in- 
terest in the problem, by appointing a 
currency commission let us say, the inten- 
tion of the people of the United States to 
reform their currency will be apparent 
and the sentimental effect will be almost 
as important as tho a currency bill had 
itself been passed. 

Weare the freer to make these sugges- 
tions because bankers are not agreed 
among themselves as to the best course to 
be pursued in treating all the details of 
the currency plan. Aside from the pres- 
entation of the generalsubject, which was 
strongly and tersely put, the Secretary of 
the Treasury recommends several things 
which should have careful consideration 
before enactment into positivelaw. He 
advocates that 30¢ of the amount of cur- 
rency to be issued by the bank should be 
deposited in United States notes at Wash- 
ington as a guaranty fund. We sympa- 
thize with the Secretary’s object in mak- 
ing this recommendation, which is to 
effect a compulsory retirement of some 
of our present redundant currency in 
order that a more flexible may take its 
place ; but the wisdom of such a policy is 
open to some question. Then the Secre- 
tary would compel the banks to redeem 
their own notes when isssed. Here again 
it is doubtful whether the present plan of 
having a single placeat Washington where 
redemption of the currency by the Gov- 
ernment could be had, as now, will not suit 
the public better. 

But the suggestion of the Secretary 
which will meet with most opposition is 
his recommendation that no specified pro- 
portion of deposits should be kept on 
hand by the National banks. The argu- 

ment that a reserve is, as its name im- 
plies, a fund to be used in emergency is a 
strong one, and it may be that in this par- 
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ticular the present law could be modified 
so as to leave bankers freer to pay out 
money ina panic. But to remove the 
limitations upon the reserve would cer- 
tainly be dangerous in the cases of all our 
banks. Indeed, out-of-town banks are 
not treated at all harshly in the present 
law, which requires but 15% reserve, 
and allows them to keep the greater 
part of thissum inthe banks of reserve 
cities. We fear that this suggestion of 
the Secretary will be taken as looking to- 
ward the revival of some of that “ wild- 
cat” banking of which the United States 
was the scene fifty years ago, and whose 
return, even tho shora of its worst fea- 
tures, would be deplorable and unsafe. 
The suggestion that the privilege of 
issuing bank notes be granted to State 
banks also, is one to which there will 
probably be little objection, provided the 
privilege be carefully safeguarded. In 
any event, State banks thus privileged 
should be held to exactly the same degree 
of responsibility that may be required of 
National banks. While reforming the 
currency on the one hand, we must be 
careful not to slip back into old errors on 
the other. It is to afford time for a full 
discussion of these and similar points that 
we advocate no hasty currency legislation 
this session, while hoping that in some 
way, such as by appuinting a currency 
commission, Congress will give its sanc- 
tion to the need of reform. While upon 
the subject, we believe we voice the senti- 
ments of the great majority of our citizens 
in hoping that neither in this nor in future 
sessions of Congress shall we have any 
tariff agitation, much less any actual leg- 
islation. Let the country bave peace, for 
a time, at least, from tariff tinkering ; for 
such agitation, because of the resultant 
uncertainty, would keep business for a long 
time in a stateof paralysis. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect that the infamous in- 
come tax will be repealed at this session ; 
but since any income tax at all is, 
throughout the civilized world, considered 
an emergency tax, and since the present 
law is, in essence, unjust because it dis- 
criminates as to taxes by an arbitrary line 
between citizens all alike interested in our 
common country, we may look for a modi- 
fication or a repeal of that tax in the 
cuture, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE most important feature of the 
financial situation during the past week 
has been the advance in the market for 
foreign exchange to the specie-exporting 
point, followed by the withdrawal of 
$1,250,000 gold from the Sub-Treasury for 
shipment to Paris, whither gold is still 
being attracted from London, altho in 
smaller amounts than last week. This 
export movement of gold was not entirely 
unexpected, for exchange has been grow- 
ing steadily stronger since it became 
evident that there would be no large 
shipments of the new Government bonds 
to the other side. Exports of grain and 
cotton are light for this period of the 
season, and dry goods imports are enlarg- 
ing in response to a more active entry of 
spot goods into consumption. Another 
important influence in the exchange mar- 
ket has been the marketing of securities 
here for foreign account, the week’s sales 
of this character being estimated at $1,750,- 
000 to $2,000,000 in merket value. The 
arbitrage houses have been buyers of bills 
against such sales, It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the demand for bills has been part - 
ly on account of the coming remittances of 
coupon interest t> London at the end of 
the year; but much of this demand for 
exchange is never anticipated by bankers, 
and has yet to be supplied. Conservative 
estimates place the January payments 
abroad on this account at $30,000,000. It 
will be well to remember, however, that a 
little more than a month ago certain bank- 
ers made purchases of 60-day bills in large 
amounts, and hypothecated them as col- 
lateral for time loans. These bills and 
loans will come due about January 1st, 
and will constitute a rather important 
addition to the supply of sight exchange, 
for the 60-day bills will then be practi- 
cally demand bills. In the meantime 
further expuris of gold are expected, 
unless 4Q eaormous increase in the 
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supply of commercial bills occurs. The 
foreign movement is, however, not the 
only current source of loss of gcld to the 
Treasury. Since the bond issue banks 
in this and other cities have drawn nearly 
$10,000,000 gold from the Sub-Treasuries 
through redemptions of legal-tender notes 
in order to restore a small part of the gold 
taken from them by their customers in 
payment for bonds allotted to them. 
Much gold delivered by banks in this con- 
nection was merely a tempoaary loan. 
Altho the actual holdings of the banks 
cannot be determined from the statements 
of averages issued by the Clearing House, 
is is probably safe to say that the New 
York Associated Banks still hold at least 
$55,000,000 specie, of which not less than 
$33,000,000 is gold coin. 





In the security markets trading has been 
more active and the movement of prices 
very irregular. Final quotations show 
some important advances, chiefly in the in- 
dustrial group, which has been manipu- 
lated actively by some inside interests on 
the early uncertainty about the amount of 
the sugar quarterly dividend to be de- 
clared and the subsequent announcement 
of the regular distribution. Sugar made 
its highest price of the current upward 
movement near the close, when it was 
stated that the Directors had decided t> 
indefinitely postpone the issue of a bearish 
statement concerning the business of the 
concern in reply to President Cleveland’s 
remarks about the refining industry in his 
annual Message to Congress. In the rail- 
road department some specialties also re- 
corded substantial advances, but the 
Grangers were the heaviest stocks on the 
list throughout the week. Their earnings 
are unsatisfactory because influenced by 
the crop failure in many sections. In 
London the leading operators seem to 
have reached the conclusion that some of 
the Granger stocks will have to come off 
the dividend list for a time. Bonds con- 
tinue strong and very scarce, so that in- 
vestment houses experience great diffi- 
culty in securing lines of choice issues to 
submit to their customers. The money 


market has reacted to the 1@14¢ basis for 
call loans quoted before the bond issue, 
and there is a large supply of funds avail- 
able at rates quoted last week, both to 
berrowers on collateral on time and to 
sellers of commercial paper. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 














Dec. 8 -1. Decrease 
$507,733, 5 499,460,100 *#8,273,40€ 
59,170,600 6,527, 17, 357,64 
115,245,200 120,652,100 
050,200 335, 13,785, 
11,185,100 11,164,000 *21,100 








The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie..........6. $59,177,000 = $76,527,690 == $17,357,600 

Legal tenders.... 115,245,200 = 120, 652,110 5,406,900 
Total reserve.. $174,415,200 $197,179,700 $22,764,5(C 

Reserve required 

against dept’s... 141,512,550 = 144,958, 958,900 3,446,350 
Surp. reserve.. $32,902,650 “$52,220,800 $19,318,150 
* Increase. 


The condition of the legal resérve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


December 9th, 1893—Surplus............+.-++ 
‘th, 1892—Surplus.. . 
December 12th, wy a 

December 13th, 1890—Surplus... ........ 
December I4th, 1889—Surplas..... 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 

















Clearings week ending December i. - cone 
Clearings week ending December 8 =-. 610,464,961 ry 
Balance week ending December Ist.. 19.684 54 





Balance week ending December 8th. 39,458,378 24 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 

follows : 

: Bid Asked. 
7 





Ot * : <A 
Cl 1 3 u 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 
oy days. 


ht. 
able transfe 
Commercial, long.... 


+04 87 7 












BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of city bank stocks, for the week 
ending December 8th, Sarena 





«cesses 156K a eee . 233 
ee Bice -» 1664) N. N°Y. atonal idx: 105 
Commerce.......++++ Snoe & Leather,.... 71 
Gallatin.........cccc5 812 | State of New York,, 1 
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CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 









































































Sales. Bid. Asked. 
MIE eons occcsces< ossces - 200 200 2 
mesbeain Exchange. 143g 53. 158 
291 250 se 
256 2~=Ct« 245 
d Drovers’, 161g 180 
C ee Kavional “> aan 122 . 
Chase National. ............ 225 4a) 
Chatham..;......... ole 265 3A0 400 
ical 4.200 4,800 
425 wens 
7 10 
200 240 
182 185 
125 130 
280 3th) 
140 185 
oss 100 
we 200 cots 
Fifth ‘Avenue 2,00 sees 
First National. 2.500 
First National of 119 ey 1% 
1% cece 192 
312 300 
400 500 
15 116 120 
400 116 oeee 
161%" 160 coos 
ot eves 110 
150 150 pore 
540 520 550 
140 135 sane 
192 180 710 
116 110 
426 f25 ° 
15644 180 200 
Market and Fulton......... 210 210 235 
echanics’ 6, eces 18534 185 200 
“and Traders’ 150 145 160 
cone peose ddndenseccens. | ae 170 200 
erch Sh ccdateesyvebeoace 38 135 140 
110 ‘os 
2 = 
oul 465 
1% acee 
162 170 
234 
520 eces 
105 125 
120 esiae 
1% er 
160 
20 240 
115 cone 
280 300 
270 ence 
118 125 
lic oan 60s 2 157 160 
Seaboard National... .: 170 170 174 
Second National... ..... oo. «= 5 300 cece 
Seventh National. ee 66 120 ° 
Shoe and Leather xi! 110 120 
BE. casecncss > se 315 300 
Southera National 160 16744 
State of New York 105% 103 108 
ird National 105 106 
desmen’s T4 coe 100 
Twelfth Ward 125 one 1% 
_ Shoe ‘ esse 200 cece 
Union & nia 1% 200 205 
United States Saeneel.- 1%5 180 eee 
Western National.. " 112K 110 coos 
West Bide.....ccrrcccccccsee 75 270 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company kas declared a 
quarterly dividend of 13¢ upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable 
January 2d. 


..The Controller of the Currency has 
made an assessment of 25¢ 0n the stock- 
holders of the National Shoe and Leather 
Bank of New York City to make good the 
impairment of its capital by the defalca- 
tion of Seely in conjunction with his 
accomplice Baker. 


....-The Director of the Mint has made 
calculations of the gold product for the 
calendar year 1893 and estimates that the 
total will reach $170.000,000 throughout 
the world. It is expected that the in- 
crease of the American product will he at 
least $7,000.000 over that of last year, 
which was $35.955,000. The increase in 
Colorado is estimated at $3,750,000. 


A permanent injunction has been 
granted against the Panama Railroad 
Company in an action brought by the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company to prevent 
the Panama Railroad Company from 
granting through bills of lading to any 
steamship company that will interfere 
with the business of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 


.It is stated that negotiations are 
nding for a gigantic combination of the 
Rrocktee warehouses. These warehouses 
occupy about 23 miles of river front, and 
consist of 264 brick warehouses and 16 
grain elevators. The proposed capitaliza- 
tion of the company is $20,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, $5,000,000 of cumulative 
peoeeene stock and $5,000,000 common 
stock. 


....-A man deposited at various times 
sums of money in the Bristol County 
Savings Bank to the credit of hisson. He 
also withdrew sums at various times. The 
son brought suit for the amounts de- 
posited in the bank, but the father testified 
that he always kept the bank book him- 
self and never gave any of the withdraw- 
als to his son, and that it was his own 
money which he deposited. The Supreme 
Court ruled that ‘‘a deposit in a savings 
bank io the name of another is not alone 
sufficient to prove a gift, nor is the fact 
that the savings-bank book designates the 
depositor as trustee for another conclusive 
evidence of the existence of a trust. 


....-A considerable number of the 
readers of THE JNDEPENDENT could prop- 
erly be termed investors ; it may be of 
hundreds of dollars or it may be of thou- 
sands ; but in any case, whatever relates te 
authentic, reliable and recent information 
in regard to investments of all kinds— 
railway, municipal, stocks, bonds, etc., is 
of importance. It gives us pleasure to 
ons the attention of our readers to The 

md Record, Post Office Box 235, New 
Fork, which is issued monthly at the rate 





INDEPENDENT. 


of one dollar a year. It devotes consider- 
able snace every month to criticai srticles 
and reports upon different securities, the 
one for December containing a review of 
Stephen Little’s expert report on the 
Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
affairs, and also an interesting article 
upon the State and City Bonds. Wehave 
found The Bond Record of very great in- 
terest and value. 


United States Bonds: 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for cur list of “* Selected Securities * 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


An Ideal 


6« Investment 


Secured by taxes and redeemable on notice. 





The 6 per cent. bonds of the Reliance Trust Com- 
pany (309 Walnut St., Philadelphia), are issued 
against tax securities; absolute fiv~st liens on real 
estate assessed for taxes at from three to fifty times 
the amount of bonds issued. For sale b 


WILLIAM P. PARRISH, 


Bonpbs, LOANS, REAL ESTATE, 





35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 

CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 





The National Park Bank ot New York. 
$2,00".000 

4,000, "00 

y and Sell. Forei zn Exchange. 


s : (QUAL TO 
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UYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres. ED W. ithe POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Rast Cas hier 


DIRECTORS: Exeene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
sO T. Moore, by Charles Fish, ay S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C: 

ward E. Rockhill Potts, August 
Be. mont, “Richard Delafield, — R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, George S, Hicko 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal! net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Bldg., Iowa Falls, la. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 

FRED W. PERRY, Gen’! Agent. 

2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


STOCK FARM 


Containing 483 ae ed Section. 
fs Near De 











Free catalogu: y 
gains. R. B. ‘CHAFFIN & & CO., Richmon 


Va. 


lowa Loan & 'Trust Uo., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures: Write for description. 


6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KAN 


High-class long short investments, Write us, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {994 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Margles 6.66821. era ---,8150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 

deposit of Ist mort igane with the Union Trust 

Communes’ New York or the Security Com- 

pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 

Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 

Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 

Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,ete , 

are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


is Company is a ae depository for moneys 
pela 22 Court, and is authorized to act as guardise, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at a) A time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

xecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISs, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LovuIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 


SAMUEL SLOAN, CHARLES S. SMITH 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. E. OR 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, - ILLIAM e wilacy, Jr., 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |W. D. SL 
GUSTAV i. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, B’klya, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. |GEORGE F. VIETO 
eowanp COOPER. Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


DULUTH. 


* Chicage is idly shone i. be the center of our 
agricultural country. miles to the 
northwest and is then t.. ~ ae Southeast border of 
the rich lands of America. Four htndred miles 
northwest of Duluth is Winnipeg, a great wheat 
depot for years past, and W vinnipeg and its a 
must pay tributego Daluth.”—Chicago Heral« 

If you want a safe and profitable inv caiete write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 











ELECTIONS. 


MPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 6th, 1894. 
~At the annual election for Directors of this Com- 
pany, held on the third instant, the ne named 
gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year 
Francis F. Marbury, John W. Condit, 
t, Lindley Murray. Jr., 
Charles H. Lowerre, 
Henry W. Curtiss, 
Charles H. Leland, 
William H. Montanye, Walter R. Wood, 
Henry C. Mortimer, David J. Burtis. 
For Inspectors of Election for the year 1895: 
Areunah M. oe — L. Fleming, 
Wm. M. Farri ngton. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day. Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, JR., was unanimously 
re-elected President. 

DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 








HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. NEw 
YORK, December 5th, 1894.—The annual election of 
Directors of this bank will take place on Tuesday, 
January 8th, 1895, at the banking-house, 128 Broad- 
way. Polls open from 12 M. tol P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
HE CENTRAL Sazou aL 
CITY OF NEW YORK. NEw YorRK, December 
7th, 1894.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the bauking-house, 320 Broa 
way, on oe fs January 8th, 189. Polls open 


from 12 M. to1P 
CHAS. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Ee NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 

December 7th, 1894.—The annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of this bank for election of Directors 
and Inspectors will be held at the banking-house on 
Tuesday, January 8th, 1895. Polls open from 12 mM. to 
1P.™M. 





BANK OF THE 





ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 

“4 for a of this bank will be held at the 
a king hou No. 682 Broadway, New York, on 
Prd a January 8th, - ‘. open from 2'to 3 
o’clock P NEWELL, Cashier. 


apeta MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 BANK, 299 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
ith, 1894, .—The annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be heli at the bee pg — _ TUES- 
DAY, January 8th, 1895, from 12 M. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, ‘Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH oo 
IN NEW YORK, 2 Nassau Street, Decem 
4th,1894. Nine annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank for the election of Directors and for -_ 

transactionof such other business as may 

sented, will be held at the bank rooms, on TUES. 

DAY, January 8th, 1895. Polls will be open from 

moon till 1 o’clock P.M. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, NEW YORK, December 6th, 1894.—The an- 
nual election for Directors of this bank will be —_— 

at the banking house, No. 124 Bowery,on TUESDA 
ae 8th, 1895, between the hours of 12 M. a 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEw YorK, De- 
cember 7th, 1894.—The annual election for Direc- 
tors of this bank will be held at the banking house” 
No 401 Broadway, on TURSDAY, Seanad 8th, 
between the hours of 12 M. ane 1p 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


HE RATIONAL F PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
Decem 894.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this bank for the election of Direc- 
tors for the TUBSDAY, Jan will be held at the banking 
rooms on T apd 8th, 1895, between the 


bours of 12 M. and 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 5th, 1894. 
of the Board of Directors ‘of the 
ELECTRIC & MFG. 


























Ata meetin 


was 
D,-T uarterly dividend of ONE 
D. THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (1% 


> and that the transfer 
» 22d, 1894, and opened 


FERD KOBBE, Treasurey 


m Dec, 22d, 
teak be leet ton 
a . . 
si 


me 
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READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE venture to suggest to our regular 
readers, who know the value of THE INDE- 
PENDENT so well, that it would make an 
excellent hoffday present for friends, par- 
ticularly those who are so situated as not to 
be able to subscribe for it themselves. One 
excellent feature of giving THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a holiday present is that fifty-two 
times a year it reminds the receiver of the 
kindness of the giver. 

Attention is further called to our club- 
bing list for 1895 which will be sent to any 
address upon application. By the use of it 
our readers and friends can secure other 
publications at a reduced price from pub- 
lishers’ rates. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........ $ 2) Six monthbs........$1 30 
Three months..... 75| Nine onths...... 2 
Four monthp..... 1 00] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......scsesseees $5 00 
One year each tc two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......-----.. ~~ Sa 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..........ses00+ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each..........++. 8 50 


Five years to one subscriber.........+++++-. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each........+.++++ 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP’? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
wili, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at tye « expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


-~ 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


As many of our readers are aware, the busi- 
ness of the Prudential Insurance Company con- 
sists mainly in work among the m die and 
poorer classes, and quite largely among the very 

poor. It furnishes insurance upon the lives of 
oF ing and adults, male and female, the rate 
for females being the same as males, and its 
licies become an immediate benefit in case of 
eath. The company collect the premiums 
which, of course, are very small by its corps of 
special collectors who visit the he hn of the in- 
sured and collect in some cases not more than 
five cents a week. Of course the mortality of 





that these people 
small licy of say fifty or *a hundred dollars 


and this is as dear to them as toa millionaire. 
Tbe Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
has, to our way of thinking, Sone one of the 
most noble works of any corporation in the land. 
dee om tly well managed, and is rapidly in- 


c 
cate ee Dryden is is President, Leslie D. Ward 
> be. od a dent, and Forrest F. Dryden is 
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THE POETRY OF MOTION. 
REPRESENTED BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
SPEED and comfort are two conditions de- 





sharply 
among bills, mgers must inevitably “4 
shaken and Pyeited sont by the sudden changes 
of direction. 
There is only one railroad in America that 
combines all the conditions essential to the 





a 

R.R. It holds the world’s championship for 

a sit homens won ai recent | im- 
tive- 





toadbeds is needed to withstand this marvelous 
speed, and to bear the enormous locomotives 
and trains; and the New York Central stands 
alone in the speed of its trains, because what it 
does with safety is impossible to other railroads 
of inferior equipment. 

But ordinary travelers do not wish exce 
tional speed when it entails great discomfo 
nor is it desirable to court the fati; d 


pony? A “5 
To Te eared on the Dry'Goots lok pete 7 the poetry 
of motion.— 





MESSRS. sume MoUasanr & COMPANY at 
Broadway = nd Eleventh Streets, as is well 
sore ate a et moet number of our readers, offers 


and goods of a simi- 


; tndeniable’ quailty o 
thie hot Cinercee aanoane 2 mnt of the display a nar 
seasonable of the 

Scusription and of the intent Gavtgus 


wonderful attractions in the * 
goods, laces 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


SOD SE TeEainetos Sowsine only to bold 
with wrappers.— Adv. 

hot-air furnace for warming buildings 
wis the intetahaateneke of the me — 
heating one room with a box sto warming 





h n 
by steam and hot water experiments have been 
continually going on a looking = hy BE mvwend 


ofa — 
heat in every ich ofa Pe bet sonomy or eae 
coal consumption, and (3) 

‘The Herendeen Manufacturing Company, of 


Geneva, N. Y., manufacturers of the 
ee. have issued the seventeenth edition of 


e, which gi in 
information regarding the subject of t im- 
ce tous ail, oni we would ad those 


one think of putting in new or changing an old 
peanins apparatus to send to them for a copy of 


oench 
Constable A Co 
Lyons Silks. 


Colored Satins, Gros de Londres, 
Muscovite, Peau de Daim, 
Poult de Soie, 
Black Brocades, Moire Granite, 
Moire Miroir, Moire Antique, 
Chine Taffetas, 


RICH WHITE FABRICS 


for Wedding Gowns. 


TAFFETAS, CREPES & CREPONS 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Miroir Velvets, Fancy Figured Velvets, 
Satin Antique 


COLORED VELVETS. 


Srroadevay KH 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





ue 














A New Dress 


ata 


Bargain Price 


The following goods are the best 
values ever sold at the prices. 
Every fibre pure wool—well spun 
and carefully woven; ample mate- 
rial for a full dress, put up in a 
neat box. At the prices we will 
send them anywhere, all charges 
paid by us. As they are in pattern 
lengths we cannot send samples, 
‘ but willexchange within ten days 
after purchase. Order quickly be- 
fore all are sold out. 


At $1.90 the Dress Pattern 


Eight yards all-wool Homespun Mixtures 
with a granite weave effect, 7 different col- 
orings, all good warm shades of tans, 
browns, grays; the regular price would be 
$2.50. 


At $2.50 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards, very fine and firm, all-wool 
invisible checks, beautiful goods, in dark 
rich shades of green, red, blue, tan, brown 
the goods sell regularly at 50c. a yard. 


At $3.00 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards, all-wool Fancy Suitings, 5 dif- 
ferent styles, and 10 choice colorings in 
each style. The regular price would be 
$4.00. Can be supplied in any color or 
~ effect. 


As the above are specially applicable 
for Christmas, we cannot promise to 
fill orders after December 24th. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 





PITTSBURG, PA. 





EHRICH BROS. 


OFFER 


Four Great Bargains 


IN 
LADIES’, BOYS’ & GIRLS’ 


SHOES 


Far Below Shoe Store Prices. 
Ladies’ Extra Fine 
Vici Kid Dress Boots, 
all the newest styles ; 
warranted in every 
particular; equal to 
any $3.00 boot sold 
in the city. 
Our Price, 










Ladies’ Good Don- 
gola Kid Button 
Boots, in assorted 
styles, warranted to 
wear; a regular $2.50 
article. 

Our Price, 


1.45 


Misses’ Fine Dongola Kid Spring 
Heel Button Boots, well 
made and_ serviceable, 
and warranted in every | 
particular, equal to any 
$2.00 shoes sold in 
this city. 


Our Price, 


1.2 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


EHRICH BROS., 


23d St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successorsto A. T. STEWART &CO., 
B’WAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 
NEW YORE. 


TOYS. 


. (Basement.) 

No child, no parent should fail to see the grandest 
Christmas exhibition ever attempted. The space oc- 
cupied is 4 times that of last year, containing 


Dollis of every Nation, 
Soldier Suits of all Armies, 
Guns, Trumpets, Noah’s Arks, 
Punch and Judy Shows, 
All kinds Christmas Tree Ornaments. 












Games of all kinds, 
Building Blocks, Woolly Animals, 
Drums, Jacks-in-Boxes, 
Jumping Jacks, Toy Farms, 
Steam Railways and Boats, 
etc., etc., etc. 
SANTA CLAUS has promised to honor our Basement 
with his continual presence from now till Christmas. 
Any little boy and any little girlcan simply whis- 
per what presents ought to come by Christmas—and 
the old gentleman has promised to hear every wish. 


BOYS’ SLEDS.............+0 papesoes 75 cts. to $4.00 
(No boy should be Without one.) 


BOYS’ ICE SKATES— ‘97 cts. 3 00 
AMERICAN CLUB—NICKEL. { tou”. 


an a OE > St So 
Our New Candy Dept. 


(Basement.) 
The largest in the city—-CANDIES GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY PURE and the BEST in New York, 
and fresh everyday. Bon Bons, Buttercups, Choco- 
lates, Peppermints, old-fashioned yellow molasses 
candy—Candied Fruits. 


Special attention to filling Holiday orders. Cornu- 
copias and Boxes for Church Fairs and Institutions. 


Open Evenings till 10 O’clock. 





December 13, 1894. 


Dress Patterns 


FOR 


Holiday Presents, 


300lengths, all wool Diagonal, ribbed, 
at $2.50 each. 

400 lengths of Cheviot Mixtures, 
fancy stripes and checks, at $2.50 
each. 

200 lengths, dark blue Homespun, 
50 inch, all wool, at $3.00 each. 

About 100 len ths fine wool Broad- 
cloth, $4.50 eac 

500 len ths, all sorts of fine goods, 
just marked $4.50 and $4.90 per full 
Seaus'Ps Pattern. Best values in years. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 





—excellent qualities at surprisingly low 
prices : 

N1GHT DRESSES of best muslin, tucked 
yoke, trimmed with nainsook ruffle, 


AT 68 CENTS. 
Regular price, 85 cents. 
NIGHT DRESSES of good muslin, yoke of 
solid tucking, trimmed with fine edge of 
embroidery, 


AT 75 CENTS. 
Regular price, 95 cents. 


NIGHT DRESSES with yoke of cluster 
tucking, trimmed on'neck, front and sleeves 
with embroidery, 
AT 85 CENTS. 
Regular price, $1. 
CORSET COVERS, with surplice neck, 
trimmed with fine embroidery, 
AT 30 CENTS. 
Regular price, 45 cents. 


Ours is one of the most efficient 
MAIL ge DEPARTMENTS 


in the coun 
Mail ces for a goods or samples are promptly 
and accurately fi 
Illustrated catalogues, of many departments, 
mailed on request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO 


“THE NEW HARTFORD,” 


Equal in effect to an Oriental, and AT ABOUT 
THE PRICE OF A SMYRNA. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE. 
To introduce, we offer our new WOOL 


“SAKAI” RUG, 


in all sizes, from a small mat to any size of Carpet, 


AT 15 CENTS PER SQUARE FOOT 
for the Rugs and 
17 1-2 CENTS PER SQUARE FOOT 
for the Carpets. 
We also have these RUGS in JUTE, fully as effect- 
ive, at much less prices. 
We do not recommend these * JUTE Rugs”; our 
only guarantee is that the moths won’t eat them. 
We have also made from odd pieces and patterns, 
of every quality of Carpets, RUGS (with borders), 
suitable for all kinds of rooms, 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring size of room.) 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th end 14th Sts.,'N. ¥. 














Ph 


December 18, 1894. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., N. Y. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SUPERB COLLECTION 
Statuettes, Groups 
and Figures 


In French Bronze and Italian 
Marble. 





ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


CLOCKS AND 
CANDELABRA, 
ONYX TABLES, 


Cabinets and Pedestals. 


CHOICE SUBJECTS IN 


OIL PAINTINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
PASTELS AND WATER-COLORS. . 
JEWELRY, FANS, 


OPERA GLASSES, 


Leather Goods, Albums, 
LOWEST PRICES 


Bric-a-Brac 
and Art China 


AT 


ONE-HALF REGULAR PRICES. 


CHOICE DESICNS 
IN 
Banquet, Princess 
and Piano Lamps, 


Mounted in Solid Brass and Wrought Iron. 





Piano Covers, Table Covers, 
Scarfs, Etc., 


HAND-PAINTED SILK MOU- 
CHOIR CASES, 


SILK AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SILK MUFFLERS, 


GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF CASES 
SMOKING JACKETS, 


BATH ROBES, 
CANES, UMBRELLAS, ETO. 





LOWEST PRICES. 


— 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Largest and finest assortment 


French and German Dolis, 
DRESSED AND UNDRESSED. 


LOWEST 


PRICES. 


Our store will be open evenings until 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in profusion will be eagerly sought and 
easily found if you ask your dealer to show 
our lines of SILVERWARE or CUT 
GLASS and DECORATED FRENCH 
CHINA. BEST HOUSES the country over 
display our goods. 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


It is always difficult to decide just what is 
suitable, so we have prepared an illustrated 
list of 25 SUGGESTIONS, telling ‘‘ what to 
buy and of whom to buy it.’’ By mention- 
ing ‘The Independent’? we will mail it 
FREE to your address. 


PAIRPOINT MFG. CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











BRANCH STORES: 
NEW YORK: 46 Murray Street. 
CHICAGO: 224 Wabash Avenue. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 220 Sutter Street. 


HINRICHS' 


Down-town Headquarters 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Wedding Presents, 
Birthday Gifts, etc. 


Dinner Sets, Table Glassware, Bric- 
a-Brac, Dresden Lamps, and the 
new German-American Jardi- 
nieres, Parian Statuary, Toys, 
Christmas Tree Ornaments, and 
an immense assortment of Dolls of 
aul kinds, sizes and prices. Send 
for free illustrated Price-list. 


HINRICHS & CO., Import’s, 


29, 31, 33 Park Place, New York. 

Entrance foot of Park Place Elevated 
Station, near Brooklyn Bridye, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and Hoboken Ferries. 


haddel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


FOR THE MILLIONS! 


A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and 
Mistletoe on Cloth that can be 
Tacked on the Wail. 

Ever green, no fading or dropping off of leaves 
making a unique and artistic Christmas decoration. 
Three styles, **Merry Christmas,’ ‘* Happy 
New Year,’ **Christmas and New Year’s 

Greetings.”’ 














‘the cut gives an idea and general form of design, the 
size being 15x30 inches. 

For Household, Church and Sunday-School decora- 
tion they are unexcelled. The price brings them 
within the reach of every one. 

For sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 1 
cents each. If your local dealer does not keep them 
show him this advertisement and ask him to get you 
some from wholesale dry-goods jobbers. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to us, as we have none at retail. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 


(1631) 27 
WEDDING 


AND 


Christmas Gifts 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 

Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 

Mantel Clocks, enamelled bronze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 

Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, 
etc. 

Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 

Grandfather’s Clocks, carved and marquetry. 

White and Gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties 

Candelabra in gold, bronzes, silver and crystal. 

Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 

Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Cases of silver-mounted Carvers. 

Oard and Center Tables, Louis XV. 

Bric-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five o’clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 

Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 

White and Gold Consoles and Cabinets. 

First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 

Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 

Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx and China. 

Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 

Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms, 

Solid silver Berry Dishes: 

Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make. 

Bread Baskets in solid silver. 

Solid Silver Desk Furnishings. ; 

Opera-Glasses of superior quality and clearness. 

Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China. 

Examples of Royal Porcelain: 

Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 

Porcelain, brass, onyx and iron Piano Lamps. 

Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 

Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 
The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ovington Brothers. 


Above ; 330 


é Near 
Fifth Avenue, | 
32d St. § “New York, | 294 St- 


Brooklyn House 38 and 40 Flatbush Ave 
es This 
BEAUTIFUL 





WWrrer rrr errr le 
OL 


$2.25 


The vase as shown is the 
finest quality Rich Cut 
Glass. eeply cut. High- 
ly polished. Perfect in 
every respect. Actual val- 
ue $4.50, a real bargain at 
$2.25. Order at once. 


Higgins & Seiter 
FINE CHINA, 
RICH CUT GLASS, 


40 & 52 W. 22d St., New York, 


Near 6th Avenue. 
170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. [. 
Send for 5 K Catalogues free. 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287TH Sr. and Firru AvE., 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choiccst 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
ete. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment 
of Old English and other Solid 
Silver and Sheffield Plate. Old 


Miniatures, Porcelains and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 








F. N. PIKE, Manager, 
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Jnsurance. 


BAD BUSINESS. 
A PENSION SYSTEM. 


Fraternal Alliance. 








OLD DRY GOODS MERCHANT. 
NO HARSH LANCUACE. 








More than once we recall having had 
occasion to mention the peculiar name of 
a@ very energetic insura‘ce adventurer. 
The pame is Unverzagt, which significs 
‘* undismayed,” and the person bearing it 
is also undismayed by any of his personal 
experiences, which include an enforced 
tarry, for a too brief term, in the peniten- 
tiary. Nobody understands better than 
he that mankind, to put it in an uncom- 
plimentary vernacular, are largely fools, 
in at least the sense that any sharper who 
realizes the situation can part them from 
some of their money; tho green-goods 
men put the matter in a phrase of 
their own, and say that a ‘‘ sucker” is born 
every minute, and this seems to be so, or 
else the suckers are loog-livers and never 
cease to be suckers. Unverzagt finds in- 
surance and iavestmeat combined the 
most successful game for him to work, 
and he is working it as brazenly as if he 
had never been exposed. It is called now 
the International Fraternal Alliance of 
Baltimore, and has the time-worn but 
ever fresh tricks. One is a Mortuary 
Class, which is a 2l-year payment 
life policy with a number of provisions 
not found in any similar policy issued by 
any corporation in this country ; this is 
what the circular says of it, and we will 
admit that it probably does have a num- 

ber of provisions not found, etc., without 

quibbling over a question whether any 
‘*similar” policy exists. There is a ton- 
tine policy known as the Golden Cycle 
System; as a pure tontine policy, this 
offers a better percentage of profit to an 
investor than any Old Line policy in this 
country. Quite likely; wedo not know 
any limit to what can be ‘ offered,” and 
to offer what people *‘ want” is a sure 
way to coax out their cash. 

Unverzagt has other things on his 
stand. One is Building and Loan Insur- 
ance shares, which pay 5 to 6 per cent. 
compound, and return all premiums in 
full, besides giving full free (observe the 
‘* free”) insurance for the period ; if the 
insurance is not counted, the profits are 
8 to 10 per cent. compound. Our Loan 
System perfectly protects both borrower 
and investor (so that, of course, neither 
can scalp the other), and yet it is the best 
in the couatry. Notwithstanding, some 
people, who possibly have not heard of 
this, have been buying Mr. Carlisle’s 
bonds at a premium which will not net 
three per cent. 

There is also a Pension System ; it is 
*‘ something new in this country, and the 
educated insurance worker will view it with 
pleasure.” Details about it are not before 
us, but we note that by one of the tables 
** the premiums are returned in case of the 
prior death of the pensioner.” As an ex- 
ample, on a man of 40, who undertakes to 
pay $283.20 for 20 years, making a total of 
$5,676, the Alliance will allow a pension 
of $1,200 yearly through life, beginning 
at 60. This is really a liberal promise, but 
we have often pointed out that a big prom- 
ise costs no more to make than alittle one, 
and it sells better. Tae Alliance (says the 
circular) has been going six years, has 
paid at least a quarter million in claims, 
and has a surplus of $400,000. Very pos- 
sible—we know sometaing about sur- 
pluses, and we know something about 
Unaverzagt, whom we should esteem high- 
ly as a person useful to the community 
when in his appropriate place. 

We recall also John H. Durland, with 
the title of Doctor of something or other, 
probably of figures. He wasonce actuary 
or dream-maker for the Citizens’ Mutual, 
of this city, an assessment society which 
had the daring to offer a _ pol- 
icy promising unqualifiedly a specitic 
amount of insurance, at the rate of 
about $10 per $1,000; for this brazen 
promise to perform an arithmetical im- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


possibility we paid the concern some at- 
tention, and it blustered considerably in 
response. Mr, Levi M. Bates, a dry-goods 
merchant whe must have known dry 
goods better than he knew insurance and 
sharpers, or he could never have kept his 
head out of water—was at that time the 
nominal head of the society ; he called at 
this office, desired to know the name of 
the writer of the articles, which was 
cheerfully furnished him. Some lofty in- 
timations being dropped about a libel suit, 
the society was informed, privately and 
publicly both, that THE INDEPENDENT was 
quite able and willing tog» int» court on 
the issue of the sufficiency of $10 as a 
premium for $1,000 insurance, and the 
summons never came. 

Since then, Mr. Bates ha3 died, and the 
Citizens’ Mutual—after some vicissitudes 
we cannot precisely recall, there are so 
many of these mushrooms—has gone into 
the great aching void where liabilities 
wander about and cry after asseis which 
do not answer ; but Mr. Durland survives, 
ands ill Doctors things. From time to time 
he has come up, wearing a broad smile of 
encouragement for those who wish they 
only were rich, and we have been moved 
to remark that he was the same 
Durland and that it is very fortunate 
there is only one of him. Investment 
Bond is his special forte. At one time, he 
had a Mutual Savings and Distribution 
Fund Association; if we remember cor- 
rectly, it was one of those nice schemes 
in which, as soonand as often as there is 
money enough in hand, the earliest issued 
bond is paid off in full. Nought could be 
finer, but for one but, which was, that the 
earliest bonds were always found in .he 
hands of the founder or of some of his 
sisters or his cousins or his aunts. Later, 
we remember the Doctor in the Provident 
Bond and Investment Company of Paila- 
delphia, and we had something to say 
about that. Now, we read that he is in 
charge and keeping, veing accused of 
using the mails for carrying on a lottery 
business. We observe that one journal 
calis the Doctor an ‘inveterate and in- 
corrigible swindler.” Such harsh language 
we refrain from using, but he is cervainly 
smug and slippery, aud we hope the Fed- 
eral Government picked up a good hand- 
— ot sharp sand beiore laying its grip on 

un. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN CITIES, 


IN a letter to the City Council, trans- 
mitting a petition of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
and 113 other merchants and taxpayers, 
for a reconstruction of the Fire Department 
by placing it under control of a single 
head, Mayor Matthews, of Boston, sub- 
mitted the following figures from Census 
Bulletin No. 82, relating to cities in this 
country having over 200,000 population : 











Expenditures 





or Per 

Population. pur, ,y Capita. 
Brooklyn ...... 806,343 $131,987 163 
Philadelphia. . 1,046,964 669, 0.639 
Baltimore ..... 434,439 282, 0.649 

Chicago........ 099,850 989,975 0.9 

Pittsburg ...... 238.617 226,675 0.95 
Cleveland...... 261,353 264 0.969 
New Orleans... 242,039 235,978 0.975 
St. Louis. ..... 451.760 481.777 1.066 
Cincinnati...... 5 330, 1.113 
Buffalo......... 1.185 
New York...... 1,515,301 2,019,957 1.333 
San ncisco. 298, . 1.548 
a 205,876 322,365 1.565 
eae 448,477 872,455 1.944 








From this it appears that during the 
fiscal year 1889-90 (the time covered by 
the census) Boston showed the highest per 
capita rate of expenditure, Detroit was 
next, San Francisco was fourth, and New 
York fifth, while Brooklyn had the lowest 
rate. Since that date the increase in Bos- 
ton’s population is estimated as not 
above 12 per cent., while the cost of the 
Fire Department has increased 25 per 
cent. ; this is twice as rapid a growth as 
in population, and he thinks the city re- 
mains still in the same relative position. 
He can see no end to the demands for 
more appropriations, and if all is granted 
that is asked the Boston Department, in- 
stead of being merely the most costly in 
the world, will probably become several 
times as costly as that of any other city. 
Whatever is said for or against its present 
management, he says, there can be no 
question that its cost is entirely out of 
proportion to the city’s size and wealth 
and to the results it achieves. He concurs 
with the request of the petitioners, deem- 
ing no remedy so likely to be effectively 
economical as substitution, for the exist- 
ing three-headed commission, of a single 
head responsible directly to the Mayor. 
Experience in other departments oupeiies 
some data for judging the probable effect: 
fer instance, consolidation has largely 
reduced the deficit in operating the East 
Boston ferries, The city of Boston is bur- 
dened with too many departments and too 
many heads, The water works, the public 





institutions, and the Fire Department are 

the only branches of purely executive 

municipal work now vested in the control 

of salaried boards; and the Mayor thinks 

that all these might profitably be abolished 

oe their work turned over to single 
8, 
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A WORD ABOUT STATISTICS. 


THE statistician of the Mutual Life 
gives, in that company’s paper, the 
Weekly Statement, his estimates in an- 
swer to the not infrequently put questions 
about the number of insured persons in 
the United States and the average amount 
carried by each. As he figures it, at the 
end of the year 1893 there were 195 com- 
panies, associations and orders doing 
business in this country, of which 51 are 
regular companies, 15 industrials, 90 co- 
operatives, and 39 beneficial or fraternal 
orders. Tbhenumber of policies in force is 
8.976,092. and the amount insured $8,816,- 
500,484. The United States census of 1890 
shows a total population of 62,622.250, 
figures which, of course, have since been 
greatly increased. This gives, according 
to Mr. Guiteau’s calculations, as the aver- 
age insurance to each inhabitant, $141 ; 
the average insurance to each insurable 
person, $845 ; the average to each policy 
in force, $982; and the average to each 
person insured, $1,200. Now, assuming 
that the insurable people of the country 
number 10,437,041, and that those actually 
insured number 7,366,419, we have left as 
‘-a field for development,” 3,070,622, 

Of course, many insured carry more than 
one policy ; this seems to have been taken 
into account, the average for each insured 
person being estimated at $1,200, while 
the average for each policy in force is put 
at $982. oughly speaking, it would ap- 
pear from these estimates that the insur- 
able field is already two-thirds covered.; 
but even if these figures are accepted as 
complete and accurate that deduction does 
not follow—the work remaining to be 
done is not sonarrow as that would make 
it. For, not counting at all upon an in- 
creased amount to be taken out by those 
already insured, there remains to be cul- 
tivated the growing disposition to provide 
by life insurance for churches and benevo- 
lent institutions, to cover a real need by 
creditors’ policies and insurance of part- 
ners in business for mutual protection, and 
to resort to endowments more largely for 
the double purpose they serve. We do 
not know, either, how the statistician has 
drawn the lines in estimating his ‘‘ insur- 
able” class; perhaps, for example, he has 
omitted, or has not enough included, the 
women, who certainly do not propose to 
be left out of life insurance any more than 
out of many other things which have long 
been regarded as only among the propria 
que maribus. 
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PERFECTLY PLAIN. 


A YOUNG man came in and said he 
wanted a tontine life policy for $5,000. 
His age was twenty-nine, and the gentle- 
manly and delighted agent told him the 
premium would be $152.50 annually for 
twenty years. But suppose he paid it all 
up at once? Then it wonld be $3,050, put 
into a single premium, Then, said the 
young man, I will do my part in advance, 
and you do yours in advance—neither of 
us will wait; you pay me the $4,600 and 
I will pay you the $3,050. See? 

This is ‘‘a story,” and we give it just as 
told. When we first encountered it we 
passed it as nonsense, which it is; but it 
is said to be going the rounds of the press, 
either as an evidence of the inconsistency 
of life insurance practice or as a good 








In addition to its special forms of 


December 13, 1894, 


joke on the az-nt, who seems to be repre * 
sented in the story as unable to frame an 
appropriate reply—in that case he was 
either very dull or very greer. The prop- 
osition was intelligible readily. The pre- 
miums, annual or single, are figured upon 
the basis of having the use of them until 
either maturity or death; hence the equiv- 
alent would be either the $3,050 plus in- 
terest or the $4,600 minus interest, that ir, 
the ‘‘ present value” of $4,600 due twenty 
years hence, at a reasonable interest rate. 

We have repeatedly, in past years, 
offered to take, of the quick to-get rich 
people who propose an annual payment 
which is to be returned with large 
additions at the end of a term of years, as 
many shares as they pleased, on the basis 
of a settlement at once; but we always 
proposed to allow them the interest 
discount at a very liberal rate. 








INSURANCE. 





1351. 1894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1876. Lis? 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR ‘ 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses PAN 508,992.53, \TION, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 























Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 (edar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M?’g?r Loss Dept. 








C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED, 


low-rate insurance, and its 20-year 





Bonds and Limited-payment Life policies under which the Insur- 
ance and Investment are treated separately, the 


Provident Savings Life 


NOW OFFERS 


. 


A BRAND NEW WHOLE.-LIFE POLIC 


With Specially Attractive F eatures. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


GUARANTEED ( CASH SURRENDER VALUES. 


AMOUNTS WRITTEN 
IN EACH POLICY. 


PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 


DIVIDENDS, 


THERE IS NOTHING BETTER IN THE MARKET. 


Fer further information address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York, 


or any agent of the Company. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

FOPCE, CLC......cccccescccccesecs - 3,858,575 95 
Net Surplus... ............00000+ 1,576,595 38 . 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross Assets.................0065 6,433,171 33 


et eas 


December 13, 1894. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


**It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ABSETS............c0cceseeee ovees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............00066+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 5:2 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 


AMBRICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 














8 ZE 
EIGHTY-THIRD A 
Cash capital.... 


ms 
Surplus over all Liabili 


TAL ASSETS, Jan. 1s 
THOMAS H. MONT 


SES aaa 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN. 3d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE G0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
TS, t -- $23,204,162 

PPSBTE Piet 1: 1593..823.204> 182 33 

$1,666,635 23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate ——. 
nnual Cash distributions are paid upon all poi 


aer and policy has indorsed thereon the cash sur 
paid-u an eorence values > which the I in: 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 
eae rates and values for oh age sent or 
application to the Company’s se 
BERS, | ty oe ete President. 
LF a TRU Kosten, Vice-Pres 
e 


be 0 EN EK. ‘Asst. Sec. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


H, BURFORD........... President. 
te RGE HB Secretary. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

IRGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Ohem. Nat. Bank, 
N J. TUCKER. Builder 
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People who insure have in- 
cowes from the smallest sums to 
the largest. It may be a clerk 
with a thousand dollars a year, 
or abusiness man with an income 
of a hundred thousand or more; 
and then we have the picture of 
$35 for each two thousand of in- 
surance paid out each year to pro- 
tect this income or these incomes. 

There can be no case stronger 
than this. A man has an income 
of say $4,000 a year. He lives in 
the best of circumstances his 
family are well provided for, and 
his children are being well edu- 
cated. He looks the situation 
over and sees that if he should die 
all would be changed so far as the 
comforts of his family are con- 
cerned. Of necessity he seeks the 
protection of Life Insurance, for 
there is nothing else he can do. 
He takes a policy of $2,0v0, and 
pays an annual premium of say 
$35, or more, depending upon his 
age. He has sought to protect his 
family; he has done well. But if 
he dies, the income resulting from 
the amount for which he was 
insured would be but the small. 
est portion of the amount which 
he was earning. If a man has a 
large income, a medium income, 
or a small income, Life Insurance 
affords a protection for it, and the 
amount of the insurance should 
be in accord with the annual earn- 
ing, No one can consider the 
subject of Life Insurance without 
saying all praise to the man who 
protects his family with a Life 
Insurance policy; but we must 
accord the greater praise to the 
man who does so fully and com- 
pletely by taking a policy in The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. While there are 
many good companies, this is 
easily the best, and its policies 
afford every possible advantage 
obtainable in a Life Insurance 
contract. 

Any agent of the Company 
will gladly furnish all requisite 
information. To avoid possible 
error, apply only to the agents 
of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New —_ 
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¢ ASSETS, OVER $165,000000 





INDEPENDENT. 


34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate, includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under fore- 
pore ty of mort- 


$22,808,916 74 


Peer erases eees 


United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and ais 
investments. . 

Boans secured "by 
Bonds and Stocks 

Market value 
,449.241)....... 

Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
purchases under 
foreclosure........ 

Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 

Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 
Chat 6s0«60 i eens 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 
We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 
Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 

(4% Standard), and 
all other liabilities. . 
Total Undivided 
pees is — 
ard), includin: 
cial en of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
34% valuation. ..... 


28,928,724 58 


89,258,593 42 


6,934,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,294,463 13 


6,439,378 11 





$136,689,646 57 


32,366,750 33 
$169,056,396 90 
We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends will be made. 

Geo. W. Phillips, | 

J. G. Van Cise, 


INCOME. 





; Actuaries. 











i re $35,537,369 59 

Interest, Rents, etc.. 6,485,235 96 

$42,022,605 55 
DISBUSSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 

Matured Endow- 
$10,761.402 80 
Dividends, Surrender 

der Values, Aunui- 

tiesand Discounted 





Endowments... .. 6.888,912 63 
Total Paid Policy. 
Holders... .. $47,650,315 43 


Commissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 


Exchange..... ae Set 4.615,745 29 
General Ex penses, : 

State, County and 

City Taxes........ : 8,089,438 08 





$25,355,498 80 





New Assurance 
written in 1893. .. 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance. .... 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d VY. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad. 
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Whatever is desirable in Life 
and Endowment Insurance may 
be obtained from the 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Organized in 1851. 


Assets more than $10,000,000. 
Payments to Policy Holders over 
$34,000,000. 


Policy contracts are free from 
technicalities. Incontestable and 
unrestricted after two years, and 
contain liberal Guaranteed ben- 
efits, including all desirable fea- 
tures. Undoubtedly the clear- 
est briefest and best policy ever 
offered the public. Prospective 
canvassers or insurers furnished 
with all needed explanation 
upon application to the Home 
Office in Hartford, or to Com- 
pany’s Agents in any of the 
principal cities. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice Pres. 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 











The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of ita 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


PEELS nidintile:. wedge! denesenedsesses _ 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ............00.+ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893.........-....000 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

OIG ian co scccndscincvdoccesss $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

IE ancundcansvienteddudduqnuscnes 1,086,828 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 
CE ics cwatccidandadedrdcnddnesecaee 205,600 46 


AMOURE, oocccccvccccsscceccoses cemeieen: dad $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represeptatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an. after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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— «Old and Young. 


THE YOKE THAT IS EASY, THE 
BURDEN THAT IS LIGHT. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, 





O YOKE, expressly made by God, 

Not to gall more the neck low-bowed, 

But just to help us draw our load, 
Thank God for thee ! 


Fair Yoke, with bow and key of love, 
Sweet Yoke, that dost Christ’s sweetness 
prove! 
Thou dear Yoke-Fellow! ne’er remove 
From me thy Yoke! 


O Burden of unrusting gold, 

Burden of mercy on mercy rolled, 

Burden of grace and help untold, 
Biest Burden light! 


Lord, Lord, forgive! Thou cheatest me! 

I take thy Yoke and find me free! 

Thy Load~thou carriest it—and me! 
Quaint Yoke! Quaint Load! 


O loaded Love! © lovéd Load! 
By golden Yoke drawn down God’s Road ! 
Wise Christ, build high the Load and 
broad ; 
And Thine or mine! 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


> 


UNCLE NAT’S BOYS. 


BY ELBRIDGE 8S. BROOKS, 











** AND so Benton’s going to be married, 
and live here in his grandfather’s house, 
is he?” I remarked to Uncle Nat Pevey, 
as we walked by the low-roofed Hawkins 
house at the head of the harbor, whose 
ample chimney at sunset, on just the 
right kind of a day, we take as a range 
for a view of the dim and distant dome of 
Mount Washington, ninety miles away. 
**Seems a little young to get married, 
doesn’t he ?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Nat—giving the 
little spit of emphasis or punctuation with 
which he accompanies every statement or 
opinion he feels called upon to voice— 
** well, p’raps so; but he might as well be 
merried and settle down as to go galivan- 
tin’ around after the girls. It’s more 
stiddy, anyhow.” 

“‘T honor him for one thing, at any 
rate,” I declared. *‘He hasn’t the craze 
to get away to town that possesses so 
many of our country boys. He is willing 
and ready to take a wife, settle down here 
in the old house, and fish for a living just 
as his father and grandfather did before 
him, This want-to-get-away craze spoils 
too many good farmers and fishermen, 
and fills our cities with incompetents.” 

‘* Well, that depends,” Uncle Nat said, 
a trifle oracularly ; ‘‘sometimes p’raps it 
does, but more times it doesn’t. Mighty 
sight of difference what sort of boys they 
be.” 

But I had struck upon one of my hob- 
bies, and was not to be downed by Uncle 
Nat’s dash of cold water. I cited in- 
stances I had known of families depleted 
and farms abandoned by this draining of 
the young life blood ; andI laid it down 
as a rule that a boy’s bringing up ought to 
include the home-loving element, and to 
foster the distaste for wandering. 

I found, however, that Uncle Nat did 
not agree with me. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
***tain’t always breedin’, nuther. Now, 
there’s my two boys; both on’em raised 
in the same house that I’ve lived in all my 
life and never wanted to git away from ; 
both on ’em had the same bringing up, 
and yet you never seen no two boys differ- 
enter. *Lish, he was restless enough round 
here when he got old enough to think ; 
said he didn’t want to be born again into 
no such work as I’d been up to all my life 
—clammin’ and fishin’, fishin’ and clam- 
min’, until there warn’t nothin’ to livin’ 
but jest gurry—scales and shells, shells 
and scales and nuthin’ else. Sohe up and 
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b’ George, if he didn’t take away the prizes 
from the rich fellers and all the rest, and 
come out head of his class. Then he got 
into the medical school, and pooty soon 
he could scoop out an eye and saw off a 
leg as slick as any on’em. Soonas he was 
through he hung out his name down to 
Bar Harbor, and he told me t’other day 
his practice was as good as four thousand 
ayear. ‘S’pose you save some of it, too, 
don’t you, ’Lish?’ I sez to him, and sez he, 
‘ Well, Father,’ sez he, ‘I manage to salt 
away more’n half of it every year, I guess.’ 
I tell you,” Unacle Nat added, proudly, 
‘my ’Lish isa bigman. He’ll succeed, he 
will, Why, he sent me a paper, t’other 
day, that had a piece in it as long as that 
—all about him and what he’s a doin’ of. 
I’m proud of him, I am.” 

I had heard before of Dr. Elisha Pevey, 
and I was proud of him, too, in a way, 
even tho he was the conventional profes- 
sional man and no longer a unique Har- 
borite ; so I said : ‘*‘ And so am I proud of 
him, too, for your sake, Uncle Nat. Of 
course he’s an exception to my general 
statement—and exceptions, you know we 
are told, only prove the rule. Your 
Doctor ’Lish had sand—and that is bound 
to tell.” 

Uncle Nat went on, apparently unheed- 
ing my interruption. ‘‘Then there’s my 
other boy, Link,” he said. ‘Link, he’d 
jest the same show and jest the same 
trainin’ as Lish. But he didn’t want to 
break away. He jest stayed round home. 
And what does he amount to? Nothin’; 
jest nothin’ at alt’ Drunk half the time, 
and the other half earnin’ money enough 
here or up to the mills to git drunk on. 
Big, strappin’ feller, he is, good-natured 
as a kitten; but he can’t keep a dollar, 
and he hain’s got acent’s wuth of am- 
bition. Now, how do you account for 
it?” 

“Sand again, Uacle Nat,” I said. 
‘* Oae boy had it, and the other hadn’t.” 

** Well, ’tain’t natur’, and ’tain’t born in 
’em,” said Uncle Nat. ‘‘ They didn’t git 
no shiftlessness from me, nor their mother 
nuther—no more ’n they could get genius,” 
he added, honestly. ‘‘And yet it does 
seem as if it must ’a’ been in one on ’em to 
be good for somethin’ and t’other one not. 
I tell you I b’leve in phrenology. Had 
one of them phrenology fellows examine 
them boy’s heads when they was litile 
shavers. ‘ This one,’ he ses of Lish, ‘ he’s 
got the makin’ of a genius in him, and 
he’ll work it out, too. ’Tother one,’ he 
ses of Link, ses he, ‘he’s got it all the 
same, but he won’t stick to it, and he’s got 
a-hankerin’ for things that’ll grow into a 
bad taste ef it hain’t put a stop to.’ But, 
Lord bless you ! I couldn’t put a stop to 
Link’s hankerin’ for drink no more’n— 
well, no more’n nothin’ ;” and there could 
be no stronger assertion for Uncle Nat 
than this. 

‘*Well, it’s a hard thing to unravel, 
Uncle Nat,” I said. ‘I suppose it all 
hinges pon one boy having more decision 
of character than the other.” 

‘* There you are; you’ve struck it!” and 
Uncle Nat held me at arm’s length. ‘It’s 
jest like that there thing you must have 
read about, hain’t you? Pizarro he 
drawed a line in the sand with his sword 
and right about faced to the south. ‘On 
this side,’ he sez, sez he, ‘lays Peru with 
its riches ; on that side lays Panama and 
its poverty. Choose, each one on ye, 
what best becomes a brave Castiliyun. 
Ez fur as I’m consarned, I go to the south. 
Who on yer decides for me and riches?’ 
So saying, he steps over the line ; and the 
enthusiasm of his words so fired up the 
others that thirteen on ’em stepped across 
the line, intimatin’ their willin’ness to 
follow the fortunes of the leader for good 
or for evil. That’s the way it is every 
time. It’s decision of character that does 
it, I tell ye, and that’s what makes my 
*Lish a genius and my Link a good-fer- 


off one day ; went as cook on a seiner, ~ nothin’.” 


and then as cook to the Banks, struck 
ashore off Matinicus way, drifted into 
clerkin’, kind o’ kep’ up his readin’ and 
book-larnin’ somehow, and fust thing I 
knew, he was a-teachin’ school long 
through Hancock County; managed to 
save enough out of his wages and went to 
Bo’d’n, So he kep’ on colleging and 
teachin’, till he was ready to git out, and, 


I was quite carried away by Uncle Nat’s 
unexpected burst of eloquence ; for altho 
I knew his reputation as an exhorter at 
the prayer-meetings in the gaunt and 
‘bare ‘‘ meetin’-house” Up Along, and was 
somewhat inclined to discount his fervid 
utterances on such semi-inspired occa- 
sions, I was surprised and moved by his 
faithful adaptation of Prescott’s historic 


picture, and was so impressed hy his semi- 
confidential rhetoric that [ was almost 
inclined to subscribe to his statements 
and admit that Elisha Pevey was a mod- 
ern Pizarro, while Lincoln Pevey was, 
perhaps, a second Tafur, the Cordovan. 

Later, that very season, I was on my 
way to Cap’n Jim’s schooner one morning, 
bound on a trip swordfishing. As we 
rowed down the harbor toward the moor- 
ings of the ** Me-take.’°em,” as the vernac- 
ular persisted in reading the Indian name 
of the fiery King Philip, which had been 
given to Cap’n Jim’s stanch little schoon- 
er. Uncle Nat’s dory pulled swiftly past 
us. In it were his two boys, Dr. *‘’Lish,” 
big aud comfortable, filled the stern 
thwart, while Link faced him, pulling at 
the oars and looking just as big, and su- 
premely uncomfortable. Evidently Link 
had been taken to task by ’Lish ; success 
has a fashion of so doing to failure. 

I bade them good-morning, as they shot 
ahead and said to Cap’n Jim, who was 
rowing me aboard the ‘‘ Metacom.” 
‘* What is ’Lish Pevey <oing down here at 
this time? I should think it was his busi- 
est season Bar Harbor way. Visiting his 
father ? 

‘*Harryin’ of his brother, I guess,” 
Cap’n Jim replied. ‘‘ It does beat all how 
hard he tries to set Link straight; but 
there! taint no use totry. What's bred 
in the bone’s bound to come out in the 
flesh.” 

**Yes; but Uncle Nat says breeding 
hasn’t anything to do with it,” I declared. 
‘*He says both his boys had the same 
bringing up and the same chances,” 

‘*Well, there!” Cap’n Jim exclaimed, 
using his favorite and almost his strong- 
est expression of emphasis; ‘that’s jest 
like Nat. He knows them boys didn’t 
have an even chance. ’Lish, he was the 
show one always; Link had totakea back 
seat and play second-fiddle right from the 
start. Fellers as is put down sometimes 
gets put so fur they can’t get up again to 
save themselves, Link is a gran’, good 
feller at heart ; [ve always said so, andI 
stick to it; but it’s playin’ second-fiddle 
and not bein’ able to let liquor alone that’s 
made him good for nothin’.” 

I had just boarded the ‘‘ Metacom,” and 
Cap’n Jim had pulled in his oars and was 
about to follow me when he dropped into 
his seat again and seized his oars with 
that grip of iron nervousness that comes 
from constant acquaintance with the 
perils of the sea. 

‘“ Well, there!’ he almost shouted. 
Cap’n Jim never could really shout, so 
mild a make-up is his. ‘ Well, there! 
What in the name o’ common sense has 
got into him? Don’t ’Lish Pevey know 
how to act in adoryno more? He’s over- 
board, and he can’t swim a stroke. No 
more can Link ; and now he’s over after 
him.” All this came out as he pulled 
with short, quick strokes toward the over 
set dory and the struggling brothers. 

Just how it was that Dr. Elisha went 
overboard, unless it was in clumsily shift- 
ing his position while luying down the 
moral law, no one ever knew. He could 
not tell himself, and, as Cap’n Jim says, 
“ dories is dretful tittlish when you hain’t 
used to ’em.” 

But it was all speedily over. Link, sup- 
porting himself as best he could with one 
hand on the unsteady dory, lunged at his 
floundering brother and sought to catch 
him by the arm. ’Lish, with the despera- 
tion that comes with drowning, caught 
his brother in a vise-like grip that tore 
Link loose from his only secure hold. A 
stiff southwester was kicking up quite a 
sea inside the harbor and, in common 
with many fishermen and sons of fisher- 
men reared in sight of the cold Maine 
seas, neither one of Uncle Nat’s boys 
could swim. 

The dories that from every quarter 
pulled to the rescue breasted the white- 
caps with leap and swirl; but,*fast as 
they sped, they were all too late. Link, 
pulled under by his brother’s desperate 
grasp, had again come tothe surface and 

with an almost Herculean effort had 
caught his brother about the shoulders 
and actually flung him into the empty 
dory which a favoring sea had driven 
toward the brothers in just the nick of 
time, Then the reaction came, and, limp 
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and helpless, Lincoln Pevey sank beneath 
the waves. 

They yrappled for the body and soon 
drew it up; but life was gone. The 
** good-for-nothin’s” career had ended by 
being good for something. 

Uncle Nat's grief was of that reticent 
nature that is a part of the New England 
seafaring character, always face to face 
with disaster. But it was real grief, none 
the less, And with it came a respect for 
the dead :on that, because of recent 
growtb, was all the more emphatic. 

‘** Link had it in him to amount tosome- 
thin’,” Uncle Nat assured me. ‘* [knowed 
it all along. But he didn’t seem to have 
no fair chance to bring it out. When the 
time come, tho, he had jest as much de- 
cision of character ’as’Lish ever had—only 
it took a death-grapple to git itout. I 
guess Link would ’a’ crost the line with 
Pizarro, too, ef he’d ’a’ been there ;” which 
showed that Uncle Nat had not forgotten 
our former conversation and its historical 
parallel. 

A plain white slab stands in the little 
graveyard plot within which, in varying 
stages of repair andyage, rise the humble 
headstones of deceased Peveys. And 
upon the slab, beneath the name and age 
of his brother, Dr. ’Lish has had engraved : 

“Greater love hath no man than this’ 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 

And all the Harbor, while speculating 
on the expense that extra line must have 
entailed on Elisha Pevey, nod assent to 
the spirit of the inscription and say: ‘‘I 
tell ye, Link Pevey did amount to some- 
thin’, after all.” 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


A 
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“TAKEN AT THE FLOOD.” 








BY OLIVE MAY EAGER. 





A YOUTHFUL physician and his still 
more youthful bride were driving slowly 
along a lonely mountain road, where the 
late autumn sunshine shone mildly 
through the already frost-stricken, wind- 
stripped trees, They stopped a moment 
when a break in the hills gave them a 
glimpse of their destination in the narrow 
valley below. ‘ihe straggling, hastily 
built village near the recently discovered 
coal beds of that region was not calculated 
to excite either their hope or admiration, 
*** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 


Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,’”’ 


quoted the young man, adding, musin; Is : 
**T wonder if any tide in yon group of 
shanties will sweep us on to fortune. 
Things are at a low ebb with us now.” 

The girl-wife made no reply,but, taking 
advantage of their standstill, she made 
what she felt to be an all-important 
change in her toilet. Drawing forth 4 
slightly battered bandbox, she replaced 
her big shade hat by a very staid and 
sober bonnet, which so failed of the de- 
sired matronly effect that the husband 
hurriedly jogged his horse to a fresh start, 
lest he be called upon to pass judgment on 
a face made still more blooming by the 
contrast. 

To tell the truth, after graduating with 
high honors from the good old State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Thomas Nelson, aged twenty- 
three, had done two hasty, imprudent 
things: one was to marry offhand a dear 
little schoolgirl, whom two-thirds of the 
town still remembered as a famous romp 
and scatterbrain in short dresses; the 
other dubious step was to settle down to 
the exercise of his profession in the same 
community, where both of them had lived 
from babyhood, 

Hosts of friends and relatives took the 
deepest possible interest in ‘‘ Tommie’s ” 
cases and ‘dear Kittie’s’’ housekeeping, 
buat somehew under the fell sway of aches 
and pains, their affection waned to such 
an extent that it could be revived only 
after a sight of the regular practitioner, a 
man of age and experience. No young 
couple, however economical, can manage 
tc exist on good wishes alone, so after a 
yeur’s trial of such dry fare, the Nelsons 
set out to try their fate among total 
strangers. Their goal was a mushroom 
town, whose rapidly increasing population 
waa still left to the tender mercies of an 
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antiquated quack, very well acquainted 
with Therapeutics as tested through the 
medium of black bottles. 

In the chill, autumn twilight, the new- 
comers drove up tothe long, low tavern, a 
relic of stagecoach times, standing out 
prominently among the newer, box-like 
houses which looked so like peas in a pod 
that the observant, quick-eyed doctor 
found himself vainly searching for some 
distinguishing mark, and wondering if he 
should ever manage to know where his 
patients lived. The streets seemed quite 
deserted, and the tavern unfrequented, 
making the doctor blue with something 
worse than cold. 

A warm supper and a roaring fire suc- 
ceeded in cheering the travelers to a faint 
interest in the chatty landlord’s confi- 
dences as to the community at large, and 
the bibulous old doctor in particular. 
They were beginning to feel comfortably 
cozy and sleepy, when a slouchy, ill- 
kempt Irishman shuffled awkwardly into 
the dining room, saying that he wanted 
the new doctor. 

“Oh, go along with you, Mike!” said 
the tavern keeper, unwilling to lose his 
appreciative audience. 

*“Iv’s me ould woman,” insisted the 
man, ‘‘She’s that bad that I be thinkin’ 
it’s asthroke. Arraawurrd have I had 
the day, and she that glib o’ tongue since 
I furst saw her, Biddy O’Kiely, in the 
ould counthry.# 

Besides being very tired, the doctor 
felt small inclination to trust so unprom- 
ising a guide along unknown mountain 
paths after night; for the fellow was 
rather the worse for liquor. 

**T woulda’t go,” said his self-consti- 
tuted Mentor. ‘‘These Irish fellows 
swear by the old doctor, whois glad to 
take his pay in ‘Mountain Dew.’ You 
may whistle for money of any color,” 
this last being a thrust at the already de- 
clared temperance proclivities of his 
guest. 

‘* But,” urged the man in self-defense, 
**the ould docther’s that drunk he’ll not 
be after stirring the night; and it’s good 
silver I’ll pay ye, and bring ye back me- 
self in the morning.” 

Dr. Nelson looked doubtfully at his 
wife. Could he possibly leave her alone 
all night io a country tavern, of which he 
knew nothing? She would not meet his 
gaze with her eyes full of fast-gathering 
tears. Had she not, by silliness and cow- 
ardice, interfered with his previous career ? 
At least she felt very guilty over her 
secret rejoicing whenever the night 
passed without a summons to some bed- 
side; but in assuming a matron’s bonnet 
she really meant to turn over a new leaf 
and bravely act her part as the doctor’s 
wife in their new home. Besides, in 
novel surroundings women are often more 
venturesome than men; so she said, en- 
couragingly:‘‘It may be the tide at its 
flood, dear.” 

The night was dark and threatening, 
and the rough bridle paths over the moun- 
tain seemed nearly overgrown in places, 
judging from the boughs that at times 
almost swept the doctor off his horse. 
Gusts of wind blew the coming rain in his 
face; but his taciturn companion still 
stalked clumsily along, leading the horse, 
which gave evident signs of disapproval. 
After a tedious climb of an hour or more 
a faint glimmer through some opening 
announced their arrival at a human habi- 
tation, even before a furious barking of 
dogs greeted the unaccustomed footfalls 
of the horse. 

Dismounting, the half-anxious doctor 
followed the Irishman into the lighted 
cabin, whose one room seemed entirely 
empty. But theré was an inmate—a 
woman clad in faded calico, who, with 
her face hidden in a limp sunbonnet, sat 
rocking her thin, spare body backward 
and forward before the big fireplace, 
where pine knots gave forth a glaring 
light and a warmth that was pleasantly 
apparent after the crisp night air. 

It needed but a glance at the fixed, 
strained muscles of the sallow face to 
convince the doctor that lockjaw was the 
cause of the silent tongue, which had im- 
pressed the husband as something dread- 
ful and altogether uncanny, to the exclu- 
sion of auy special concern about a badly 
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hurt and very painful ankle, which had 


_ been entirely neglected. 


But a few days before, the doctor had 
chanced to read in a torn scrap of news- 
paper that chloroform was an invaluable 
remedy for lockjaw, Sir James Simpson’s 
experiments with chloroform having re- 
cently called the attention of the whole 
world to its capabilities and development 
as an anesthetic. Fortunately, he had a 
small vial in the leather saddle-pockets 
which were the inseparable companions 
of a doctor, in the days when druggists 
were found in large towns only, and 
patent medicines were not among the 
stock in trade of every cross roads store. 

A moment sufticed for him to unstop 
the vial ani saturate his own handk-r- 
chief, the appearance of the cabin bardly 
warranting the forthcoming of such a 
luxury. Thelook of relief on the woman’s 
face was second only to that which over- 
spread her husband’s countenance, as soon 
afterward she found her tongue sufficiently 
to berate him soundly for having brought 
her that ‘‘ spalpeen of a doctor,” instead 
of their old friend and fellow-toper. 

After settling his patien* in the one bed 
of which the cabin boasted, the doctor 
slept off his fatigue, as best he could, 

by dozing and dreaming in a straight- 
backed, hard-bottomed chair. Under the 
circumstances, breakfast seemed so doubt- 
ful a quantity that, with the early dawn, 
he wended his way back down the moun- 
tain, accompanied to the edge of civiliza- 
tion by the presumably grateful husband 
who, in parting, gingerly counted out two 
quarters and gruffly said ‘‘ Good-by,” with 
no word of thanks or praise. 

The young man pocketed his first fee 
and grimly vowing to keep it for luck, 
returned to the tavern somew hat disgust- 
ed with the whole Irish race and thorough- 
ly disheartened at the prospect of similar 
night journeys and their ill-proportioned 
recompense. It was a bad beginning, but 
a hearty breakfast and a sympathetic 
wife caused him to decide that one must 
not quarrel with one’s bread, even tho it 
be unbuttered. During the day, a call 
from another Irishman further confirmed 
him in the resolve to waive his prejudices 
for thetime being, and after that he really 
had no time to think any more about 
them, 

Somebody, either the taciturn husband 
or the shre wish wife, told wondrous tales 
of the ‘‘ spalpeen” doctor, who without a 
drop of medicine and with.but a whiff 
at a queer-smelling handkerchief had 
brought back the old woman’s speeeh. To 
them the bad foot was a much more 
ordinary affair, altho it was a lingering 
case which called for many visits from 
the doctor, who made them conscientious- 
ly, despite the small prospect of fees. He 
gave thesettlers fresh cause for marvel by 
invariably declining their ‘*‘ Mountain 
Dew,” by which romantic title is known 
that illicit whisky which has evaded the 

' prosaic touch of a revenue stamp, popu- 
larly claimed to be injurious to the pure 
flavor of the “‘ juice.” 

In isolated or illiterate communities 
fame feeds on imagination, and grows 
apace, so that ere long the new doctor’s 
skill was the talk of the whole mountain 
side. A few mourned over the fading 
laurels of the convivial old fellow, always 
ready for a ‘* drap” with his patients, sick 
or dying tho they might be; but among 
the miners, whose daily life was prolific of 
accidents, the cool head and ever firm 
hand of the ‘‘ timperance man” could not 
fail to inspire confidence. 

Slowly, but surely, the tide turned in his 
favor. During the very severe winter 
which followed, the doctor braved many 
a hard ride through rain and sleet, snow- 
drifts and swollen streams, while the anx- 
ious wife spent many a lonely night wish- 
ing for the dawn and his safe return, 
Spring found the doctor with a slight bal- 
ance in hand, and a steadily growing 
practice, as others besides ‘‘ moonshiners” 
and Irish miners gradually became aware 
of his existence, and took due note of it 
for future reference, 

In a new country like ours, towns often 
spring into cities and men into riches ; but 
our doctor and our town climbed upward 
step by step to fame and fortune, For a 
man ready to seize every honest opportu- 


nity to rise, there are always more tips 
than downs, and such a one is certain to 
have, sooner or later, what many style 
“luck”; but the doctor and his wife called 
it, ‘* Taken at the flood.” 

Ere middle age succeeded in catching 

our young couple, the doctor could and 
did afford a belated wedding journey, 
during which the little wife bought and 
wore her Paris bonnets, with sublime in- 
difference to what people might thiok of 
the still youthful face. Her husband ran- 
sacked Europe in the interests of his pro- 
fession, making special researches which 
brought him fresh laurels in the medical 
world. In Eiinburgh he was entertaioed 
one evening by the famous Sir James 
Simpson, who found in him a congenial 
spirit. 

Somehow the American was moved to 
an account of his early struggle and of 
his indebtedness to chloroform for a start 
in life. Looking keenly at his new friend, 
the Scotchman said: ‘* After hearing me 
lecture on the benefits of chloroform, a 
student who was evidently confident of 
my reply, inquired, ‘What is the impor- 
tant discovery of your life?’ I said to him 
then, as I say to you now, ‘My most 
important discovery was that Iam a great 
sinner and Jesus is a great Savior.’ ” 

**During my long, lonely rides among 
the wild hills, I also discovered that wen- 
derful secret of happiness for myself, and 
of helpfulness for others,” responded Dr. 
Nelson, whereupon, feeling a fresh tie of 
brotherhood, the Old World and the New 
World physicians warmly clasped hands. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S WISH. 


BY SIDNEY DAYRE, 








“TF I were a fairy—oh, my dears!’’ 
Grandmother said, almost with tears, 
‘*On Christmas Eve I would stand and hold 
A beautiful shining wand of gold; 
And oh what joys 
For girls and boys 
Came showering down in books and toys! 
Then, as you saw the love gifts fall, 
How you would shout, you darlings all ! 
How you would dance with glee—oh, 
how’’— 
‘““Why, Grandmother dear, we do that 
now.” 3 


‘* But think, my beauties, if you could see 
A shining, glittering Christmas-tree 
Springing up from the very ground 


When Grandmother waved her wand 
around! 
Ah! it would be 
A sight to see 


Your bonny bright eyes alight with glee. 

And then—and then—just a little hush— 

And straight to my arms you all would 
rush. 


How you would kiss and clasp me tight— 
Sweet caresses and dear delight 
Adding to all the Christmas cheer— 
Loving me so”’— 

‘* Why, Grandmother dear, 
If you were a fairy ten times o’er 
How could we love you, love you more ?”’ 


_ 





EX OVO. 


BY LOUISA H. BRUCE. 








How dear to our hearts is the recollec- 
tion of pets we have had in the days now 
long past and gone! We love to dwell on 
their cunning, pretty ways; and stories of 
their virtues and vices are handed down, 
perhaps for generations. Around their 
memory clings the sweet aroma of home, 
for about the humblest attic there must 
be a home feeling before its inmate as- 
sumes the care of a pet. In a boarding 
house or a hotel, or when traveling, we 
care nothing for pets ; it is when we settle 
down to bome life that we gather these 
dear little friends and companions around 
us. 

I once had a pet who commenced and 
ended his career in babyhood, and yet 
was able in his short lifetime so to impress 
himself upon our family that he has never 
been forgotten, and is still often men- 
tioned. 

I had undertaken to raise bantam 
chickens in a rather large, city back yard, 
with such favorable results that my lim- 
ited space was becoming overcrowded, 
The hens made their nests in the coal 
shed, now containing only its scanty sum- 
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vier supply of fuel. Of one feathered 
would-be mother I had great hopes—she 
had sat so steadily through her long pro- ~ 
bation; but when hatching timecame she 
walked off with the first half-dozen chicks 
that appeared, leaving the rest of the eggs 
to their fate. The abandoned eggs re- 
mained in their nest for nearly a week ; 
then I remembered them, and sent a 
small colored girl to consign them to the 
ash barrel. 

She came rnnning back, her eyes 
stretched, her usually glib tongue stam- 
mering: ‘‘ Dem aigsis a-hatchin’ deyse’f ! 
I see ‘em, an’ I heah ’em! Dem aigs is 
a-rollin’ roun’ in de nes’; an’ one is bust- 
ed, an’ de chick’n’s mouf is stickin’ ont, 
an’ he’s a-hollerin’, Ain’t nary hen 
teched dat nes’ nuther, ’case dey ain’t 
nary fraish gig in it. Jemima! I ain’t 
gwine tech dem aigs. I ’spec’ de sperrits 
or de ha’nts bin settin’ on ’em !” 

I went to investigate this marvel, and 
found that it had been correctly reported, 
as far as one egg was concerned. From 
this presently emerged, with a very little 
help from my clumsy fingers, as preity a 
little, yellow, downy chicken as ever was 
seen. What hatched him, I never could 
discover or conjecture. ‘* Ha’nts” being 
notoriously chilly individuals, I did not 
think that hypothesis tenable. 

I took the new-born chick to introduce 
him to his mother; I set him down near 
her, and retired a few steps to await re- 
sults. She eyed him severely, as tho he 
were a bug of doubtful character, gave 
him a little, scornful peck, and walked 
away with an air that plainly said: ‘‘ Six 
children are enough for any decent wom- 
an!” The family reunion was not a suc- 
cess. 

The poor, little repudiated chick stood 
there, forlorn and helpless, uttering now 
and then a doleful ‘‘ Peep!” The rooster 
came up, stuck his wings down to the 
ground, and “‘skr-r-r-red” around it in 
rooster fashion. The frisky, half-grown 
chickens gathered round, and pecked and 

hustled it; the dog upset it in a frantic 
rush across the yard; the cook shoved it 
aside with ber big foot as she went to the 
hydrant for water; the cat eyed it with 
greedy and anticipatory stare. It knew 
not enough to get out of the way of any 
danger. Such utter helplessness appealed 
to me irresistibly ; I rushed to the rescue 
of my bantling. I had helped it into this 
weary world, and now I felt responsible 
for its future, 

I took it up in one hand and placed the 
other loosely over it. In the hollow thus 
formed I could feel it nestle contentedly. 
Thereafter it was mine, literally ‘‘ to 
have and to hold.” 

A classically inclined member of my 
family gave it a name, Ex Ovo, designed’ 
to emphasize his origin, tho the singular- 
ity of this was not his exit from the egg, 
but the manner of it. 

Ex Ovo lived and thrived and was 
happy among his human nurses, and ex- 
acted of them unremitting attention. He 
demanded to be held, preferably loosely 
between the palms ; but he was also con- 
tented in somebody’s lap, even tho he was 
buried beneath a superincumbent mass of 
dry goods, if one were sewing. He would 
cuddle in any available angle, the inside 
of the elbow if one was holding a book, 
the curve of the neck under jawbone or 
chin, or he would burrow among the 
puffs of hair on a lady’s head. To bein 
absolute contact with ahuman form was 
indispensable to his happiness; and if he 
were set down upon the floor he would 
stand still, atiny, wo-begone mite, and his 
plaintive ‘‘cheep ! cheep! cheep!” would 
thrill through the house till some friendly 
hand lifted him up from his abasement. 

He weuld sometimes be contented to run 
about on a table if somebody were sitting 
quite close to it, or on a bed if a familiar 
face lay on the pillow. If a curved hand 
were laid, palm downward, on the table 
near him, he would run joyfully to nestle 
under it, but the most cunningly contrived 
arrangement of cotton or wool failed to 
entice him. 

One warm summer afternoon I was 
lying down, with Ex Ovo running over 
and around me, I was very sleepy and 
longed for a nap. Closing my eyes, I 
open my mouth wide in a comfortable 
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yawn, when Ex Ovo, regarding this 
cavern as anew and delightful place of 
refuge, gave a little flying leap and 
scrambled in between my teeth. In my 
astonishment, I narrowly escaped biting 
him, but, by good lack, I got him out 
safe. 

The wonderful feature of Ex Ovo’s little 
history was that he did not grow at all. 
He remained just as he came out of the 
egg, a tiny, yellow ball of fluff, during the 
two months of his life. When his broth- 
ers and sisters had been weaned by their 
mother, and were stalking, skinny-legged 
and ragged, about the yard, not a pin- 
feather had sprouted in Ex Ovo’s tiny 
wings—our baby remained a baby. We 
grew to regard him asa great curiosity 
after a while, and were fond of showing 
him to people, and making them guess 
how old he was. We made many plans 
for the future introduction of our feath- 
ered dwarf toan admiring public, which 
were blighted by his untimely death. 

I have sometimes thought that our 
treatment of him was the cause of his 
lack of development. He had plenty of 
food, of course, of varied and unusual 
kinds. He loved to take crumbs of bread 
from our lips, and the touch of his little 
soft bill was like a dainty, tiny kiss. But 
with all our fondness for him—and we 
loved him with a peculiar tenderness be- 
cause he remained a baby—after the 
novelty of his exactions wore off, they 
became a little oppressive. He was no 
trouble as long as he was on somebody’s 
lap or shoulder, and we passed him around 
from one to another, saying : 

** Here, hold the chicken, will you? I 
want to go down stairs.” 

But sometimes it happened that nobody 
wanted to sit down and take him, and his 
mournful cries wher abandoned to his 
own custody were too heartrending ; so we 
soon found a way of disposing of him, 

The first night that he spent with us, 
we were much puzzled about what to do 
with him. We were terribly afraid the 
mice would get him if we bestowed him 
in box or basket, but at last an original 
resting place was devised for him. A 
lady’s tall silk riding hat, long since dis- 
used, was placed upside down on a table, 
the botton was filled with cotton, and Ex 
Ovo laid tenderly upon it when bis bright 
black eyes began to close. A piece of 
dark cloth wasiaid over the top, and there 
our pet was, snug and safe. No mouse 
could mount the slippery sidesof the hat, 
and the overhanging brim afforded further 
protection. 

In the morning we heard no sound from 
Ex Ovo till the cloth was lifted from the 
hat. That was daybreak for him, and he 
came out so bright-eyed and hungry and 
eager for human companionship that we 
invariably found him charming. 

After a while, no matter how early in 
the afternoon we wanted to be rid of him, 
we put him in his hat and covered him up, 
and in the darkness he would cuddle 
down in his cotton and go tosleep. Then 
in the morning we often forgot to take 
him up till late in the day ; but it seemed 
to make no difference to him how dispro- 
portionate were his hours of waking and 
sleeping, if only he might have an abun- 
dance of the society he craved when he 
was awake. I think, perhaps the reason of 
his lack of growth was the many long 
hours he spent in darkness. 

As great as was Ex Ovo’s love for us 
was his hatred and dread of other 
chickens. His early experience had prob- 
ably prejudiced him against them. The 
sight or sound of the poultry in the back 
yard, if he were a foot away from one of 
us, would send him flying tous for refuge. 
He seemed to say, as plainly as action 
could speak : 

**In spite of appearances, I am one of 
you, not one of those odious creatures.” 
Had we believed in the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls, we must needs have 
thought that the passionate affinity of this 
tiny creature for human beings indicated 
the possession of a human soul, and have 
regarded it with awe and reverence. 

When Ex Ovo was about six or seven 


weeks old, Iwas summoned one morning * 


to the front door. There stood a young 
friend who lived a little way out in the 


country ; his horses were stamping im- 
patiently before the house, and he was 
evidently in a great hurry. He thrust a 
pasteboard box into my hand, and indi- 
cated, by a wave of his, a huge bag which 
lay at his feet. 

‘* T know how you love all animals,” he 
said, hastily ; ‘‘so I have brought you 
these. We found them while we were 
cutting wheat ; and there is something to 
feed them on ”—and he was gone. 

I opened the box with caution, and 
peeped iv. There, huddled together in 
one corner, were fourteen little partridges, 
just out of the shell, and the bag con- 
tained two bushels of wheat for their nour- 
ishment. The utter want of proportion 
between pets and provender was s0 
amusingly manlike that Isat down and 
laughed heartily. 

Not one grain of those two bushels of 
wheat did my poor little partridges ever 
eat. 

I was as much at a loss what to do 
with them as I had been with Ex Ovo, 
and I finally pitched on a receptacle as un- 
usual as his. I emptied one of my bureau 
drawers, and put themin that. It was 
deep enough to keep them from getting 
out, large enough for them to run about 
in, and, when night came, could be shut 
up, leaving only a little crack for air. 

The little partridges were beautiful, 
smooth and velvety, with clear, distinct 
markings of light and dark brown. Only 
their feet were big and ugly ; their toes 
were long and thin and pink. But, oh, 
how unbappy the poor little wild crea- 
tures were! They refused to eat or drink, 
and cried incessantly—all fourteen of 
them—in their keen, high-pitched, 
anguished little voices, penetrating the 
remotest corner of the house. We could 
not get away from that weird lament. 

The cry of the young partridge is pecul- 
iar, and is never heard unless it is in some 
dreadful trouble. It consists of several 
notes, going higher, higher, higher, till the 
last isa tiny shriek of agony. I learned to 
know it so thoroughly during my experi- 
ence with my fourteen, that I can never 
again fail to recognize it. Some years 
afterward, I was sitting reading by the 
window of a country house; suddenly, 
this unforgotten cry sounded just beneath 
the widow. 

‘“‘That is a young partridge,” I said, 
unhesitatingly, and, throwing down my 
book, I hastened out-of-doors. Sure 
enough, just below the window, on a little 
bare spot of earth, stood a forlorn brown 
mite, crying for the mother he had lost. 
I caught him without difficulty, and 
carried him down to the bottom of the 
yard where the grown partridges often 
called to each other, and there I left him, 
hoping his cries might lead his mother to 
him. 

To return to my fourteen. Ireadin a 
volume of Natural History, that when they 
were taken very young, partridges must 
be fed by holding their beaks in a gruel 
made of meal and water. I tried this, 
and several other directions, but without 
success. They would not eat, and they 
would not stop crying. 

At length, in pursance of a briliiant 
idea, I put Ex Ovo in the bureau drawer 
with the little partridges. How big he 
appeared among them! He seemed sud- 
denly to have attained the growth he had 
lacked so long. How yellow he looked, 
and how astonished! One by one, the 
partridges stopped crying, and I was glad 
to see signs of a mutual interest between 
the babies. I had been afraid that Ex 
Ovo would begin his ‘‘cheep! cheep!” to 
add to the chorus, but having apparently 
assured himself that I would remain close 


beside the drawer, he scrutinized his little 


companions with great interest. 

After a moment, two or three of the 
partridges ran up to Ex Ovo and began 
to snuggle under his breast, almost upset- 
ting him in the process. He backed, not 
relishing such familiarity. But three or 
four more made a rush at him, crowding 
close around him, and then I saw what 
they were about. The poor, desolate 
things wanted him for a little mother, 
and were trying to get him to hover them 
with his tiny wings. Ex Ovo thrust them 
aside mercilessly ; then he made a sharp, 
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downward peck, and one of the partridges 


-tumbled over onhis back. Another peck, 


and other partridge was upset, and then 
another, It was some time before I found 
out what Ex Ovo was doing, and then I 
saw the reason of his interest from the 
first. He thought the long, thin toes of the 
partridges were worms, pink and tempt- 
ing, and he was trying to swallow them. It 
did not seen to hurt the partridges, for 
they picked themselves up briskly after 
each upsetting, and Ex Ovo’s eager pur- 
suit of the retreating toes was a comical 
sight. But the partridges soon seemed to 
conclude that this was not the sort of 
mother they wanted, and recommenced 
their dismal wail. 

During the next few day, I heartily 
wished I could set my poor little captives 
free. With the earliest dawn of day, the 
cries would begin, and when they ceased, 
it wasonly because the little voices were 
still forever. Every morning, I would 
find several of them lying dead on their 
backs. with their comical big feet up- 
turned ; the children reveled in funerals, 
and matchboxes for coffins were at a pre- 
mium. At last, there was silence in my 
room once more; my clothes again oc- 
cupied my bureau drawer, and aliI had 
gained by this melancholy episode, was 
the unfading remembrance of the cry of 
the young partridges, and two bushels of 
wheat to which my bantam chickens fell 
heir, 

A few days after the death ofthe last 
partridge a much greater sorrow came to 
us. Ex Ovo began to droop; his bright, 
saucy eye became dim, the head he had 
held so pertly sideways when anything 
attracted his attention, was sunk between 
his shoulders. We had often held a fly 
tantalizingly just beyond his reach to 
make him jump for it again and again— 
now the most struggling fly held close to 
his beak, would not tempt him to unclose 
it. 

Worst of all, he cried no more when we 
set him on the floor. It was only done as 
an experiment, now; there was no lack 
of eager nurses. A sick animal is only 
less pathetic in its dumbness than a sick 
baby, and Ex Ovo was both. 

One morning, when I drew him from 
his hat, he lay motionless in my out- 
stretched palm. He would never cuddle 
under its shelter. again ; his loving little 
heart had ceased to beat. He was just 
two months old; and I believe he would 
almost have fitted back into the shell from 
which he came. We have never forgotten 
him; from that day to this, a goodly 
number of years, every little yellow 
downy chicken wesee reminds us of him. 

He had a grand funeral, graced with 
tears and flowers, He was buried in the 
animal cemetery at the foot of the garden, 
among an honorable company composed 
of two alligators, a squirrel, a kitten, 
three canaries and fourteen partridges. 
But I have always felt that Ex Ovo would 
have preferred being buried in the family 
section, so that if he rose at the last day 
it would not be among animals, but 
among human beings. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE only time a man of experience 
takes his wife into his confidence is to tell 
her he is not making any money.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 

.... There is a man in Chicago so tender- 
hearted that he often rides in a street car 
with his eyes closed rat her than see ladies 
standing up.—Exchange. 

.---‘*Do you think your sister will be 
down soon, Willie?” ‘‘ Yes; she said she 
was coming down as soon as she could, so 
as to have it over with.’”’—Life. 

She (severely): “‘How many more times 
are you going to ask me to marry you ?” 
He (calmly): ‘‘ How many more times are 
you going to refuse me ?”—Truth. 








....Bache: “I can’t see why women al- 
ways turn to the end of a novel first.” 
Henpeck: ‘‘Ah, you know, they always 
want to have the last word ?”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


-»eeNodd: ‘What have you done with 
that little dog of yours that woke all the 
neighbors up? Got rid of him?’ Todd: 
**Yes; we don’t need him now the twins 
have come.” 
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....“* They say it is electricity,” said Pat, 
as he stopped before the incandescent 
street light; “but I don’t see how it is they 
make the hairpin burn in the botthle.”— 
Yale Record. 


....The prospectus of a Boston school 
makes this delicate distinction: ‘‘ Modern 
languages are taught by native gentlemen. 
Dead languages are taught by Harvard 
graduates.’’—Boston Journal. 


..». Husband (who did not go to church) : 
“What did the minister preach about to- 
day ?” Fashionable Wife: ‘‘ Atsop selling 
his birthright.”” Husband: ‘‘ What did he 
get for it?’ Fashionable Wife: “A mess 
of potash.’’ 

....Tommy: “Pa, what is an elastic cur- 
rency ?” Mr. Figg: “I don’t exactly know ; 
but it ought to be a kind that would let a 
$5 bill stretch out enough to cover Christ- 
mas presents for a whole family.”’—Cincin- 
nati Tribune. 

....Mr. Chrome: “I’m so glad you like 
the painting, Miss Ethel.”? She: *‘ Oh, it’s 
perfectly lovely! But you must let me re- 
turn the frame, as Mamma does not allow 
me to accept valuable presents from gen- 
tlemen.’’—Life. 


.... Widow: “ Well, Mr. Brief, have you 
read the wlll?” Brief: “Yes; but I can’t 
make anything out of it.’”? Heirs: ‘“ Let us 
have it patented. A will that a lawyer 
can’t make anything out of is a blessing.” — 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


...-A little girl was overheard talking to 
her doll, whose arm had cofhe off, exposing 
the sawdust stuffing. ‘‘You dear, good, 
obedient dolly, I knew I told you to chew 
your food fine, but I didn’t think you 
would chew it so fine as that.””—Pilot. 


....Sympathetic Friend: ‘“‘I am so sorry 
to hear that your marriage with the rich 
American heiress is an unhappy one. Is it 
on accouut of her disposition?’ Impe- 
cunious Foreign Prince: ‘* Yes; ber dispo- 
sition to handle all her money herself.””— 
Truth. 


.---Grocer: “ Well, my little boy, what 
will you have?” Little Boy: ‘* Fifteen 
cents’ worth of molasses,’”’ Grocer (as he 
hands the pitcher over the counter): 
“ Where is your money ?” Little Boy: “In 
the pitcher. I put it there, so as to be sure 
not to lose it.”,—Crypt. 


...-' Do you think,’ said the intellectual 
young woman, “that there is any truth in 
the theory that big creatures are better- 
natured than small ones?” “Yes,” an- 
swered the young man, ‘“‘Ido. Lookat the 
difference between the Jersey mosquito and 
the Jersey cow.” —Life. 


..--I1mpertinence Answered.—Mrs. Brady 
(purchasing her first ticket): ‘‘Gev’ me a 
ticket ter Paterson.’’ Agent (pleasantly): 
** Excursion ?” Mrs. Brady (indignantly): 
‘*Tt’s none av yez business whither it’s an 
excursion or a picnic, or phat its fer; just 
gimme th’ ticket.””—Puck, 


...-A little boy began crying when he 
saw a goat butting the shadow that he had 
cast upon thefence. ‘“ Don’t be frightened, 
dear,” said his mother. ‘It doesn’t hurt 
you to have the goat butt your shadow, 
does it ?”? ‘‘No,’”? whispered the boy; *‘ but 
if he butts my shadow like that, what will 
he do when he sees me ?”—Eachange. 


...-A foreigner not absolutely certain of 
all the shades of meaning in our English 
words, recently attended a reception at 
Vassar Coliege, at which the young ladies 
of the institution were arrayed in all the 
bewildering beauty of evening toilets. Said 
he to the president: ‘‘I have never before 
seen so grand a sight as those young ladies 
in their nightgowns.”—St. Albans Messen- 
ger. 


....The director of one of our Chicago 
banks tells about how his wife overdrew her 
account at the bank last month. ‘I spoke 
to her about it one evening,”’ says he, ‘‘and 
told her she ought to adjust it at once. A 
day or two afterward I asked her if she had 
done what I suggested. ‘Oh yes,’ she an- 
swered. ‘I attended to that matter the 
very next morning after you spoke to me 
first of it. I sent the bank my check for the 
amount I had overdrawn !’”’—Chicago Rec- 
ord, 


-«+‘* Now remember,” said a charming 
woman to her new butler, who had but a 
faint conception of a business for which he 
demanded the highest wages—“ remember, 
in announcing meals you are tosay ‘ Break- 
fast is ready,’ ‘ Luncheon is ready,‘ ‘ Dinner 
is served.’” “ All right, mum,” replied 
the proud butler. Not long after this 
charming woman ventured to experiment 
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on a dinner to a few intimate friends. 
Fancy the expression of her countenance 
when, on appearing at the drawing-room 
‘door to announce dinner, this literal butler 
exclaimed, in clarion tones, ‘‘ Breakfast is 
ready, luncheon is ready, dinner is served !’ 
This is a true story of the Capital.—Kate 
Field’s Washington. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








216—NUMERICAL. 
1, 2 uncanny, grisly book ; 
Like marionettes it makes us look ; 
That man who plans and bustles, 
Not 2, 3, 4 nor 4, 5, 6, 
But just a puppet moved by tricks 
Of certain bones and muscles. 


And you, the Queen of Song, supreme, 
Who sing as angels in a dream 
Sing to the listening skies ; 
The reason is, 5, 6, 7 star, 
Your trachea and larynx are 
Of more than usual size. 


1,2 3, 4, 5, 6, still less, 
1,2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, yes, 
I needs must be myself; 
Yet I can issue this command: 
“1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, stand 
Unopened on the shelf!” 
M. C. S. 


217.—TRANSPOSITION. 


Yes, he traveled much in younger days ; 
But 1 think, with stifled onE, 

Every time he starts a tiresome yarn, 
‘* How I wish he'd never gone !” 


Well, to-night I had to hear again 
Of his fight with Twos (I know 

In Sumatra, once, the scene he laid ; 
Now, he has it Borneo !). 


Were I but less of a skeptic, 
My most vital THREE would freeze 
When he tells his wild adventures 
In the South Pacific Seas. 


As it is, I swallow bravely 
(Folks must listen—he will make them) 
All his tales, no sign betraying, 
Yet, “‘cum Four salis”’ I take them ! 
MABEL P. 


2173¢.—WoRD SUBTRACTION. 


[Count one point for the first time a let- 
ter occurs in a word, two for the second, 
four for the third, and so on.] 

1, From ‘‘ defended ”’ take a word of four- 
teen points signifying conveyed real estate 
by a certain document. 

2. From ‘‘settlement” take a word of 
eleven points meaning a long seat with a 
back. 

83. From ‘‘telemeter” take a word of 
eighteen points that names any one of sev- 
eral species of small, soft furred South 
American monkeys. RALPH. 


218.—A WRITING Disk 


1. A group of cattle-sheds we see. 
2. In one a flowing spring must be. 
8. An ambling nag, not in a shed. 
4. Holds necessaries fora bed. ~“ 
5. Some empty benches; who will fill 
them ? 
6. And small thia cakes ; pray do not spill 
them. 
7. An animal whose fur we prize. 
8. What cobblers use, and bees, likewise. 
9. Two games in three, when playing 
whist. 
10. To blood our fathers would resist. 
11. Small brushes, such as artists use. 
12. Musicians joined in facile crews. 
13. Windows where doves may fly to rest. 
14. What children learn, with little zest. 
15. Above some music, all unsung. 
16. John Gilpin’s faithful friend—is hung ! 
17. A tress of hair, a note to play. 
18. Now turn it once, and come away. 


219.—A BASKET OF FIsH. 
[In each couplet “ one’ represents a word 
to be transposed into the name of a fish. ] 
1. 
A fish in which the epicures delight — 
It just one on their tongues before they 
bite. 
2. : 
Tho both its eyes are placed upon a side, 
It ne’er will one itself in deep, swift tide. 








The Food Exposition 
is an educator for housekeepers. You are not 
obliged to attend it to appreciate the value of 
Borden’s Peerless Evaporated Cream. Your 
Grocer can supply you; always ready ; uniform 
results assured. Insist upon having Borden’s. 
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3. 
Insipid fish, my gold of rich one hue 
I'll never spend on such poor food as you! 
: 4, 
This large, spined fish, that in most seas 
abounds, i 
I one my word, weighs oft 200 pounds. 
5. 
Dread monster of the deep! short his career 
Who one not Prudence’s voice and ventures 
near. 
6. 
A common little fish, the least and last, 
But not half one to break a body’s fast. 
MABEL P. 
220.—BIBLICAL NUMERICAL. 

27, 17, 29, 42, 36, 18 was a son of Gera who - 
insulted King David. 

5, 8, 42, 10, 8, 17 was the author of the first 
recorded poem mentioned in the Bible, sup- 
posed to have been an exultation over the 
invention of the sword. 

48, 35, 36, 38, 29, 42, 49, 23 was a run-away 
slave whom Paul converted, and recom- 
mended to forgiveness in an epistle. 

9, 18, 42, 32, 51, 17, 53 first mentioned in 
Acts 16 as the son of a Greek by a Jewish 
mother, became a companion of Paul in his 
journeys and shared for a time his impris- 
onment at Rome. 

6, 36, 42, 15, 20 was a companion of Paul 
whose association and desertion have served 
asthe foundation of one of Keble’s grand- 
est hymns. 

34, 33, 10, 8L was the chief herdsman of 
Saul, who obeyed the king’s command and 
killed the priests of Nob and their families. 

16, 22, 47, 17, 29, 3, 25, 2 was a fellow- 
worker of Paul and undoubtedly one of the 
bearers of the epistles to the Colossians, 
the Ephesians and to Philemon. 

89, 28, 40, 21, 25, 50, 1, 13, 49, 12 was a dis- 
ciple at Ephesus and a native of Corinth. 

48, 45, 46, 41, 50, 30 40, 24, 6 was one of the 
articles placed in the ark of the covenant. 

4, 42, 19, 29 was the sixth king of Israel, a 
vig orous and unscrupulous ruler in Tirzah, 
his capital. 


7,18,51,47,17 14,44 86, 50, 84, 41, 52 
was a woman under the ban of the law 
who was visited by Saul when in distress. 

26,1, 37, 10, 11, 23 were men learned in the 
law. 

The whole of fifty-three letters is a well- 
known biblical proverb. 

EULA AND GRACE. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, DEC. 6TH. 


210.—Sleep, artists; I trap eels. 

211.—Thought, though. 

212.—1, Apostle of Ireland ; 2, Cities of the 
Plain ; 3, Prince of Darkness ; 4, Thunder 
ing Legion. 

213.—1, Pedestrian ; 

214.—A-long-side. 

215— 


2, peregrinator. 
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is the 
fashionable 
“Redfern ” 
the newest 
brand of the 


famous 


“Ss H. & M. 99 


FIRST “QUALITY 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for ““S H.& M.” First Quality on the label 








of every bolt you buy. 


‘6S H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 



















Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


The Washing of the Feet. 


gets to be a weighty matter, in these 

days when colored stockings will 
shed their colors. 

work beautifully. 

It’s not only thoroughly effective, 

but it’s healthy. Doctors recommend 


Pearline does this 


Pearline as a soak 
for rheumatism. 

Try it in the bath. 
~) It will give you a 
=A, new idea of cleanli- 
ness. Bathing with 
Pearline is a perfect 
luxury. 


{= 


— 


— 


Peddlers and some , unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘*this is as good as’ 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
432 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 









ACen v tb Ue ever” RECLINING FREE, 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. tH HE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


Om a" Cyan TACO 6 1p HOMER FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 





FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 8¥2 INCHES} WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


OR AChautavg! UO” osk FREE. 


EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 3S FEET HIGH, 
IDE, eae ir INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY 3 anal Soaps, BORAXINE” AND 
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eet LET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL W 
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iF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUR ORDER, 
See INDEPENDENT, Nov. 15th. and 29th. 
en writing please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Bu ger ALL FOR $ 10.00: we wu. © 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY pot TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 


THe LARKIN Soap Mr6.@- Burravo,Ny 
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*|Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 





LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street. 
New_York 
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WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 


Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 

Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 


Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and$t 


FeOoo eo 


py A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Largest of the Juveniles. Eight 
Advantages over all others. 
Subscribe NOW, and get the 
Christmas Vacation Extra—a 
Complete Story by Kirk Munroe 
—FREE. Write TO-DAY forfree 
sample copy and 16-page Ilus= 
. trated Announcement. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 
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"Silver Plate That Wears. 
oe Get the Genuine 


(847 


Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, Forks, &c. 
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There are other ‘‘Rogers. 
The mark 1847 identifies the 
old original quality of Rogers 
silver plate, famous the world 
over, Made only by 


Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. ;_ New York; 

Chicago; San Francisco. 

If you cannot procure genuine 
1847 goods of your dealer, 
write us, and we w ill 
necessary information. 


give 









































THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


261-263 Canal St., 100 feet E. B’way, New York 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
Brass Bedsteads & Brass Mounted Furniture 
Tron Bedsteads, Church Railings. 
Bedding a Specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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gold 1730 i in one town, 
Ww. EBEVERIDGE, i Baltimore, Md. 


Yanted, either sex, Good 
One agent. 
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“SUN joie a POLISH” 





Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsn.” 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 6th, 1894.1 
TEAS.—At the weekly auction sales yesterday 
there was fair bidding, and over 3,000 packages 
were sold. Prices are about thesame. Amoy is 
quoted at 10@13c.; Fuchau, 11@22c.:; Formosa, 
wete., and Japan, old, 8@l5c., and new, 18@ 


CITFEE.—Mild coffee is firmly held, and 
there is a fair amount of business in Brazil, 
Buyers are carrying light stocks, and holders ure 
encouraged by the outlook. Mocha is 25@26c.; 
Java, 194@27c.; Maracaibo, 17@2\c.; Laguayra, 
164@2Ic., and Brazil, 1534@17c. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is very 
passive, and there is an uncertain feeling about 
the future of the market. Granulated is quoted 
at 44%c. per Ib: cut loaf and crushed, 454@4 15-léc., 
and powdered and cubes, 4 5-16@4iéc. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
firm at 4@5léc. per , and dressed lambs, 54@ 
74ac. City-dressed veals are firm at 7@llc., and 
country-dressed, 544@9c. City-dressed beef, na- 
tive sides, is 644@8i¥<c. per Bb. 

PROVISIONS.-—The markets for most pro- 
visions have been generally dull, but steady in 
quotations. Mess pork closes dull at $13.50@$14 
per bbl; family, $12.50@13, and short clear, $1446 
15.50. Beef is quiet, with family at $10@12; 
mess, $7.50@8.50, and extra India mess, $16@19. 
Beef hams are quiet at $17@17.50. Lard is dull 
and lower at $7.30 per 100%. Pickled beilies are 
quiet at 644@7c. per b; shoulders quiet at 54@ 
5S6c., and hams easy at 84@914c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market con- 
tinues weak and uncertain. A few city mill 
patents sell every day, but Western flour is dull. 
Any weakness in wheat is seized upon by buyers 
as areason for demanding concessions, and in 
many cases they get them. City mill patents 
are $4.05@4 15 per bbl.; winter straights, $2.70@ 
2.80; clears, $2.65; spring patents, $3.60@3.70 ; 
straights, $3.20, and clears, $2.60@2.70. Buck- 
wheat flour is quiet at $1.90, and rye flour steady 
at $2.75@2.90 per bbl. Cornmeal is quiet, with 
Brandywine and Sagamore at $3.05, and West- 
ern and Southern, $2.85@3. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has had a 
very quiet week, aud trading shows little im- 
provement. Strictly fresh fancy creamery is 
scarce, and prices are held stiff for all such 
stock; but all grades below are dull and accu- 
mulating. State dairy is accumulating, and 
arrivals are hardly upto the mark. Western 
creamery extra is 25c.;: State and Pennsylvania, 
extra, 23@24c.; firsts, 21@22c.; thirds to seconds, 
16@20c.; June make, 16@22c.; State dairy, half- 
firkin tubs, 13@23c.; firkins, 16@20¢c.; imitation 
creamery, 14@20c., and factory, 11@)8c. In 
cheese jobbers are confining their attention to 
current needs, and exporters get no encourage- 
ment to buy except under-priced goods. The 
feeling is nevertheless generally steady, with 
holders expressing confidence in the future of 
the market. Large size full cream cheese is 
9@11%c.: small sizes, 944@12c.; choice part 
skims, 74@9%c.: good to prime, 6@7c.; common 
to fair, 3}44@5iéc., and full skims, 244@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Since Thanksgiving 
the arrivals of live poultry have fallen off con- 
siderably, and the market — been a oo one 

proving. Fowls are 2 
jet be at 10@10 Brohickens,. alien: old 
roosters, 6c.; tur e J. 7@8e 85c. 

air,and geese, $1 eased poultry pave 
n badly demoralized, and only toward the 
middle of the week did’ the excessive supplies 
begin to diminish. The market is now steady 
for fancy fresh, and all others are weak. Near- 
by turkeys are 8@10c.: others. ye Tg 
feriors, 3@5c.; mg Ry chickens, 
Western and near-b "ase inferior ne Se 
5c.; near-by fowls "nee 5@ic., and 
inferior 2@5c ae vencen. 10@12c.; Western, 
5@l0c.; near- ‘by g . §@lic., and Western, 5@ 
8c. Eggs are very irregular, but fancy fresh 
are generally firm and steady. Jerseys are 3@ 
30c. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 27@2%e.: 
Western, 25@26c.; Southern, 24 225c.; second 
grades. pemene refrigerator, 1644@22c., and 
limed, ‘5%Ol6c 

FRESH FRUITS. —All but fener a apples are 
quiet, with Spy and Baldwin at $1.7592.50 per 
bok; Sooeeeee, $2@2.75; common to tae quali- 
ties. $1@1.50. Gra are dull, with Concords 

at 12@l4c. per smali basket, and Catawbas, 12@ 
i3e. Cranberries are strong, with Cape Cods at 
$8@12.50 per bb!.; Jersey, $8.25@9.50, and $2.65@ 
3.10 = —. Fiorida oranges are $1.25@2 per 
box: e ira SS $2@3; tangerines, $2.50@4, 
and stad arins, $2@3.25. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. —A firmer 
— revails for "ex c potatoes, and Lon 


Jersey es are ‘ira at 

White ontene are i'yellon Sar per bbi., and 
Mi: 

——— are 


bof, aud 80 
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In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dich Evosees, ne Alka- 
or other Chemicals or Dyes ore are 


ed in f thei: 

‘Their delicious BREAKFAST COC re OA fe siolusly 
guneel ae aokean Sv Boge 
SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DEAFNESS. 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 


New scientific invention, entirel 
different in constructi 









a A are safe, com’ 
visible; have no wire or strin 
tachment. Write for pamphle 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, K 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to rane .ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special’ y 
interested.) 


THE IDEAL FRUITS. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 








THR progress in fruits has gradually se- 
cured an ideal fruit in each class; but more 
progress has developed rivals, so that we 
shall not find it easy to pick out what every 
one will call the best. For quality the 
pear that is entitled to stand at the head 
is still the Seckel; but for size and quality 
the Sheldon is premier; and for size, qual- 
ity, keeping ability and beauty, Anjou is 
a long ways ahead. For simple beauty 
there are many claimants, most of which 
are worthless. Bartlett is at the head for 
popularity, and is a good rival of the other 
three in quality. 

The best apples for everybody everywhere 
and for all purposes are, for summer, Red 
Astrachan ; for winter, the Northern Spy. 
But nothing ever did or probably ever will 
surpass the old Spitzenberg, where it will 
thrive. Then we have an ideal midway 
apple, the Fameuse, or Snow. There are 
several other varieties that closely rival 
them ; the real yellow-flecked Rhode Island 
Greening and the real Baldwin. Jonathan, 
when you get acrop, is a little marvel of 
goodness ; and first-rate Wageners are won- 
derfully good. When the Swaar gets the 
richest ground and best culture it beats 
them ail for qnality. Then for localities 
only we have the ideal Newtown Pippin, 
Tompkin’s King and Grime’s Golden; allsu- 
perb when they will do their best—but that 
is, unfortunately, not everywhere. 

The best grape for everybody everywhere 
is sofar the Worden. It is a copy of the 
Concord sweet and perfect three weeks be- 
fore that sort. The next best isthe Brighton 
if grown in close contact with other sorts, 
otherwise it will not pollenize. When the 
season is long enough theideal is Jefferson. 
When the climate is mild the ideal is Iona, 
with Goethe close after. This leaves out 
of the count grapes fairly classed as South- 
ern. Delaware has no longer a claim to 
stand at the front of American grapes, as it 
can be had in perfection only south of the 
line of Massachusetts and Middle New 
York. Itis also too seedy in proportion to 
its flesh, We are bound to work future 
grape evolution in the way of smaller seeds. 

The ideal plums are not so easy to settle 
upon. Not one, however, in quality sur- 
passes the old Green Gage. The Bavay is a 
late Green Gage of quality and size equal 
to its predecessor. The Lombard or Bleeker 
is extremely popular, owing to beauty, size 
and great bearing. It is the ideal plum for 
city yards. Victoria and Pond are two 
magnificent plums for appearance and are 
fair in quality. The old Magnum Bonum 
is still the noblest early plum for table 
cooking or market. 

In the line of cherries Black Tartarian, 
Elton and Governor Wood are at the head 
of the heart cherries. Of the Bigarreaus,, 
Kirtlands, Mary and Windsor are as good 
as any, but hardly better. Of the Morello, 
or sour cherries, the Early Richmond, Eng- 
lish Morello and Montmorency make a suc- 
cession of suptrb quality. 

I shall assume somewhat in selecting 
ideal peaches; for, as far as I have seen, 
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the best peaches never get to consumers. 
The best I have ever eaten were seedlings, 
that never got to publicity and markets. 
Of the market sorts the Crawfords have 
the field; but give me a basket of Snow 
peaches, or George the Fourth, or Foster, 
in preference to either of the Crawfords. 

Turning to oar smaller fruits, the deve:- 
opment of ideals has gone on very steadily. 
Branching away with difficulty from the 
small, wild blackberry, we had to secure a 
hardy, large, high-flavored berry. It was 
easy to get une or two of these qualities, 
but notall. I do not think we have the 
ideal blackberry yet; but the nearest ap- 
proach is in Early Briton and Agawam, 
while Snyder makes a good, all-round, 
hardy, prolific, fairly good sort that we 
cannot yet get on without. The ideal plant 
must have an erect cune like Snyder. 

There is a good deal of nonsense printed 
about currants. The nearest to an ideal 
by all odds is the White Grape ; this, under 
good culture, is delicious in quality, beau- 
tiful to the eye, and very large as well as 
very prolific. Versailles, as a fruit, is next 
to it; and if it had a better stalk would be 
a fair mate; it is not, however, a handsome 
grower asarule. Fay makes a good third. 
We shall soon have greatly improved cur- 
rants I am quite confid ent. 

The ideal gooseberries are the new Co- 
lumbus and Red Jacket, and the English 
sorts like Whitesmith ; but the gooseberry 
has only just begun to be a great market 
fruit. The demand is increasing, and will 
lead to a largely increased tendency to 
bring out new sorts. 

One of the greatest revelations in the way 
of new fruits ever made, was when the 
Cuthbert raspberry was originated. Be- 

sides this we have only one ideal berry, the 
Golden Queen. All the rest have some 
serious defect in growth or hardiness. We 
must expect some very fine seedlings out of 
these two sorts before long, that will be a 
gain over the parents. I picked one hun- 
dred bushels this summer from a field that 
would not have given me twenty bushels 
of the sorts in cultivation fifty years ago. 

The advance in strawberries has not been 
altogether forward. In quality we are not 

ahead of the Tenning’s White,which we cul- 
tivated twenty years ago. That for intense 
flavor was the Seckel of strawberries ; but 
we have taken several other lines of advance 
which make very substantial progress. 
The plants are stocky, the foliage large, the 
roots longer, the size of berries greater, 
larger. The ideal berry, if we have one, 
began with the Wilson, which was too sour. 
The next great stride was the Cumberland, 
which now remains nearly the best we have 
for home use. Then came the Sharpless, a 
monster in size and of fine quality on clay 
lands. From the Sharpless down through 
half a hundred claimants the only nearly 
ideal berry is the Bubach. Others have fine 
points; the Bubach has foliage, growth, 
size, quantity and quality. It lacks in 
some of these points of being quite number 
one. At any rate, we have to move still on 
the line of the three berries, Cumberland, 
Sharpless and Bubach, with, possibly we 
should add, Haverland. 

The black raspberry advance began with 
a retired minister’s efforts, Mr. Doolittle 
gave us, about forty years ago, the Doolit- 
tle’s Improved. Then followed Davison’s 
Thornless, Then the giant Gregg, which 
was not hardy. Our later improvements 
are from crosses of these. I believe the 
nearest to an ideal is the Kansas at pres- 
ent. But we have not touched an ideal quite 
yet. The advance has been great, but most 
left to chance seedlings. It needs special 
efforts at hybridizing and selection. We 
must have a berry as large as the red Cuth- 
bert, and entirely hardy. 

There are other fruits that still remain 
largely in the background, but enough has 
been done to make it certain that out of 
them can be developed food products of 
great importance. The pawpaw I believe 
to be the most valuable of these. It grows 
freely throughout Ohio and States of the 
same parallel. I find it hardy in Central 
New York in sheltered localities. It likes 
river bottoms, and lowlands; but thrives 
fairly well on uplands. The fruit is now 
too much filled with large seeds. It must 
go through an era of selection, like the 
banana. It resembles the banana in form, 
and is not altogether unlike it in flavor. 

The mulberry has been considerably im- 
proved, but is not yet an ideal. The 
Downing has not proved hardy. Thorburn 
and Trowbridge are not as good as we may 
reasonably believe the mulberry can be. I 
feel confident it will not be many years be- 

fore we have mulberries as valuable and as 
popular as raspberries and plums. 

The quince has gained a little over the old 
apple and pear varieties—and only a little in 
Rea’s Mammoth. But we are sure to have 


@ quinge, if we uge brains ip the effort, that 
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will be one of the most delicious of all table 
fruits. It has a place already that is very 
high among housekeepers. 

Meanwhile it is not impossible that the 
Japan quince, or Cydonia Juponica, may 
take a leap ahead of the other and give us 
an edible product of greatest value. Itisa 
very rich fruit now, and fitted for jellies. 

The persimmon is most hopeful of all. 
For already we have a large number of va- 
rieties of excellence. The common impres- 
sion of the persimmon is that it is worth- 
less, owing to astringency. But a wild per- 
simmon and wild apple are about equally 
delicious. The secret is in each of some 
great value. The enormous crops that can 
be raised of a fruit ripening after plums 
will be very advantageous. 

The Japanese have improved the persim- 
mon until there is hardly any other fruit 
in that country to compare with it in quali- 
ty, fresh or dried. The Japanese sorts do 
not thrive north of about Virginia. But 
efforts are being made to introduce from 
Northern Japan and Korea varieties that 
are suited to the North American States. 
This fruit is really one of the most delicious 
now under cultivation. 

There are other outlooks for an increase 
of our fruit list, and such improved stock 
that we shall be able to speak of ideally 
good varieties. There has been so far almost 
no effort, however, to create a race of 
whortleberries suitable for general culture. 
We have to rely upon wild fruit, badly 
gathered, and not all select stock. The 
chance for improvement is quite as good as 
it was fifty years ago for the blackberry. 
It isa peculiarly useful berry for that large 
class of consumers that cannot eat berries 
that are largely seedy. 

I ought, perhaps, to have spoken of the 
remarkable advance in apricots and apricot 
growing. This fruit is now cultivated in 
the South quite as extensively as the peach 
and some of the hardier varieties are prov- 
ing to be available for the Northern States. 
Two years ago, for the first time, they came 
quite freely into our markets from Western 
New York. The quality of this fruit is 
better than any | have tasted in Southern 
States. The peach apricot, the Large 
Early and the De Coulenge are excellent; 
but the ideal apricot is something I dare 
not describe. There are certainly great 
possibilities in the fruit. 

The cranberry is not generally interest- 
ing, because of its need of bog land for a 
home. Efforts to give us an upland cran- 
berry equally good and prolific with the 
lowland have not been successful. But are 
we yet sure that the high-bush cranberry 
cannot be made parent of a stock of great 
culinary value? So far itis only a bush of 
considerable beauty, whose fruit is eaten by 
birds of passage. 

I have been recently surprised at the very 
large use made in some of the most north- 
ern sections of our country of the barberry. 
It grows in vast quantities along the swamp 
sides and the roadsides. The fruit is very 
wholesome, and makes delicious jellies. 
The foreign Vulgaris now grows wild with 
us, and is an improvement. Who will un- 
dertake to give us new varieties of this 
plant purely for the sake of the fruit ? 

The Ribes, or flowering currants, have a 
possible future also. The Crandall variety, 
so far asI have seen, is not a decideu ad- 
vance, unless a large amount of false sports 
are sent out with the Crandall label. The 
fruit is certainly good enough. to lead to 
careful experiments in the way of improve- 
ment. 

Of the ‘‘Rocky Mountain Cherry ’’ I am 
stillin doubt. My own specimens failed to 
set fruit after blossoming. But good au- 
thorities assure us we have an opening at 
least in the way of a choice new fruit. It 
grows on the ordinary black wild cherry, if 
grafted. 

The wineberry so far has come to noth- 
ing as a fruit; but there is no reason for 

letting it alone. The plant is unique and 
beautiful ; the fruit is not unpleasant and 
to many attractive for a winey accidity. 
Some one should take the plant in hand. 

The Eleagnus longipes edulis is quite an 
addition to our small fruits: but it is 
rather as the parent of something better 
that it must be recommended. We have 
to bear in mind that every one of our choice 
fruits comes from a very commonplace 
ancestry. 


All along the line we must look for prog- 
ress. There is little chance for marked 
improvement probably in the apple, the 
pear, thecherry and the peach ; but we may 
add to the list of the ideals evea then. 
imagine we shall have other establish- 
ments like that of Luther Burbank, in Cali- 
fornia, purely to try cross breeds and hy- 
brids and preserve the better products. 
There should be such an establishment in 
North Carolina and another in Michiyan or 
Wisconsin, and perhaps a fourth ip Massa- 
chusetts. 


CuToN, Ny ¥; 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


GET at the cracks and holes before cold 
weather comes, as colds come among your 
flock from exposure and neglect. See that 
the house is put in good order and made 
comfortable for the approaching winter 
season. 


Sell your surplus now, especially your 
cockerels and older stock, which you do not 
intend to keepover winter. Make room for 
only such birds as you wish to retain for 
laying purposes and breeding next spring. 
Feed nothing that does not pay its board- 
ing, as corn will be higher in price during 
the winter; this means expense, and possi- 
bly more than you will derive from the 
flock. 


During the past summera poultryman 
of my acquaintance tried the experiment 
of shutting up his poultry house, compel- 
ling his fowls to roost on the trees and else- 
where. The result, he tells me, has rid his 
henhouse entirely of vermin, as they are 
starved out because of the vacation the 
hens have tuken. He has now cleaned up 
his house, and thoroughly whitewashed it 
with a strong carbolic solution mixed with 
the lime, and nowhewill turn his flock 
indoors until spring and repeat this plan 
every summer. Anyone can try this him- 
self and prove its value. 


Watermelon seeds are highly relished by 
poultry, aswell as thefruit. It isamusing 
how eagerly they devour the seeds first, and 
theo the melon itself, and how clean they 
pick every morsel of melon from the rind. 
Muskmelon abd pumpkin seeds are also 
relished by them. During the season for 
fruit it is advisable to freely feed them all 
they will consume, for it is a change and 
good for them. 


Do not allow any bird in your flock to be 
afflicted with scabby legs, because it is in 
every way detrimental to the bird’s useful- 
ness, and will ultimately make it an eye- 
sore to you and become useless. Rub on 
a mixture of sulphur and lard or coal 
oil and lard twice a week just as soon as 
you discover it, and it will eventually kill 
out the germ of the insect that imbeds itself 
under the scales on the legs. 

In destroying rats about a poultry house, 
or in fact anywhere, always feed them every 
day some delicate morsel for a week until 
they expect it; then put poison on it, and 
nine times out of ten you will be sure to 
kill your victim. More damage to a hen 
comes from these rodents than anything 
else, and every one should be destroyed as 
fast as it makes its appearance. 


In breeding for early market it is impor- 
tant to have a breed that grows rapidly and 
fleshes up young ; the skin should be yellow, 
and if the feathers are all white both the 
chicks and the old fowls will look much 
better when dressed than those with colored 
feathers. Thecolor of the skin is impor- 
tant, yet half of the fowls that are sent to 
market have anything but a yellow skin. 
Small bone, short legs, and a well-rounded 
form are also desirable, anda size, when 
full grown, not less than five pounds and 
over six pounds before dressed; give the 
bestearly chicks for market. None of these 
qualities arean injury to a laying hen, and 
if they are also good layers, hardy and 
quiet, we have combined the points neces- 
sary for both meat and eggs. 


It has been recommended, in order to 
prevent hens from eating eggs, to put two 
tablespoonfuls of fine salt and one half pint 
of wood ashes in onequart of corn meal, or 
in that ratio, and mix with boiling water; 
feed once a day until they leave off eating 
theireggs. Butifa little salt were put in 
food every day and ashes put where they 
can have access to them, they would never 
eat their eggs unless the eggs freeze and the 
shells crack open. Hens seldom eat their 
eggs except during the winter months. 


A tonic for general weakness and moping 
about may be given with good results by 
dissolving a teaspoonful of tincture of iron 
in a gill of water, adding a teaspoonful of 
quinine, and the same each of spirits of 
camphor, brandy and tincture of red pepper; 
shake well and give four or five drops on 
a small piece of bread to a chick and half a 
teaspoonful to an adult. For diarrhea add 
a drop of laudanum to the dose for a chick 
and three drops to that for adults. This 
season after or during molting most fowls 
droop and look sick ; a tonic of this kind is 
essential in bracing up their run-down con- 
dition which comes largely from the pain- 
ful molt they have just passed through. 


Now is the time to commence cutting up 
fine fresh clover hay, and steaming it before 
feeding to your young pullets and laying 





stock, It is decidedly one of the most essen- 
tial foods for laying stock in cold weather. 
It should be fed either in the morning, 
with their soft food, or about eleven o’clock. 
Green food is always fed poultry in cold 
weather, and it is important because of its 
health giving properties. In clover hay 
there are properties that are inducive toegg 
production. 
CLyYpg, O. 
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THE LOGANBERRY. 


MucH has been said in California about 
a new hybrid berry of great beauty and 
promise, introduced to the public by the 
Agricultural Department of the State Uni- 
versity, at whose experiment stations it has 
been tested for several years past. The 
fruit is now sold in the San Francisco mar- 
kets, where it is becoming popular, and 
plants are being grown on a large scale by 
various nurserymen East and West, so that 
it seems time to describe its characteristics 
and give s>me notes upon its history. 

A few words about the West American 
species of Rubus will make the parentage 
of the Loganberry more clear: 

The Pacific Coast has very few wild berry 
fruits of notable value. The famous sal- 
mon berry, Rubus Nutkanus, of the rasp- 
berry type, widely spread over the western 
part of the continent, has a variety (velu- 
tinus) which belongs more distinctly to the 
Northern California coast, where it is high- 
ly esteemed, but it does not grow well else- 
where. Throughout the Coast range and 
large portions of the Sierra, a yellowisb- 
red thimbleberry, Rubus leucodermis, 
flourishes, that occasionally carries a fair 
crop of fruit; but one may often search a 
whole acre of thimbleberry bushes in the 
season without obtaining a double hand- 
ful. Two other species of raspberries are 
found on the coast, but none of any econo- 
mic importance except to the hybridizer. 

In blackberries, the Pacific Coast has one 
very variable but important species, Rubus 
ursinus, bearing an oblong, sweet, highly 
flavored fruit. This berry still grows in 
immense patches along the river bottoms, 
fills the ravines, and even extends far up 
among the oaks and manzanitas on dry 
hillsides. If it fruited abundantly it might 
long ago have become the parent of many 
valuable varieties,as has been the case 
with Rubus villosus. Occasionally, in 
rich, sheltered places it bears so heavily 
that people come for miles to camp in the 
berry-fields and gather the delicious fruit. 
Variable in growth, in leaves, and in many 
other particulars, it seems to vary most in 
fruitage, and offers peculiar advantages to 
the skilled hybridizer. As with other 
members of the family, carefully selected 
plants from the woods and hills, trans- 
planted tothe garden, amply repay atten+ 
tion. A white variety, found in Del Norte 
County, has been somewhat disseminated in 
California, and several other varieties have 
gained some local reputation. The Oregon 
Everbearing, one of the very finest garden 
blackberries known on the Pacific Coast, 
appears to contain some Rubus ursinus 
blood. = 

The most remarkable sport of the native 
blackberry is the Aughinbaugh, one of the 
parents of the Loganberry. The Aughbin- 
baugh was found growing wild on the sandy 
Encinal, or peninsula of Alameda, a good 
Many years ago, by a pioneer who once 
owned many acres there. Aughinbaugh 
removed it to his garden, cultivated and 
disseminated it. He lost his estate and 
died in poverty: a city is built over his 
pasture lands, but the wild berry vine he 
transplanted from under the oak forest 
which then covered the Alameda shore has 
preserved his name from oblivion. The 
Aughinbaugh blackberry, as [have grown 
it from its original stock, is a beautiful 
vine of trailing habit, like a dewberry, but 
with much larger, darker leaves, and of 
extremely vigorous growth. Being pistil- 
late, it does not bear well unless planted 
with other varieties. Properly fertilized, 
on good soil, and well trained on a fence or 
trellis, its bearing powers are often aston- 
ishing, and in quality itis very fine; but it 
has never become popular. I may add that 
for some reason the nurseries did not take 
itup, and one only finds it nowin a few 
old gardens, Still it ought to be more gen- 
erally distributed. Ithas been crossed with 
Crandatl’s Early, producing a promising 
line of seedlings. 

The Loganberry originated several 
years ago in the garden of Judge J. H. 
Logan, of Santa Cruz, from self-sown seeds 
of the Aughinbaugh springing up in the 
moist, warm soil of that sheltered district. 
The other parent issupposed to be a rasp- 
berry of the Red Antwerp type. Raspber- 
ries of several sorts grew slongside, and, in 
fact, intermingled. The Loganberry shows 
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so clearly the mingling of both types that 
no horticulturist who studies the fruit bas 
doubted that it is a true hybrid of Aughin- 
baugh blackberry with some large red 
European raspberry. The result is a very 
sturdy plant of rambling or trailing growtb 
needing support to be at its best; but even 
in this dry climate it is a vine of unusual 
substance and healthfulness, resembling 
the Aughinbaugh blackberry, but readily 
distinguished fyom it in the field. The 
berry is large and solid, resembling the 
Aughinbaugh in shape and retaining its 
delicious wild flavor ; it is dark red to pur- 
ple wien fully ripe, and shows in texture, 
in the easy slipping from the core, and 
partly in flavor, the raspberry parentage. 

Tests made in different soils and in some 
very dry situations have shown, so far, that 
the Loganberry will grow and bear a fair 
amount of fruit in localities where the 
gooseberry, currant, high-bush varieties 
of blackberries and dewberries have entire 
ly failed. AsI have said, plants.of Rubus 
ursinus are sometimes found thriving very 
well on dry hillsides with scrub oaks and 
chaparral, but seldom bear fruit to any ex 
tent in such arid places. In other words, 
some individuals of this variable species of 
Rubus grow in very hot, arid and barren 
places ; and the original Aughinbaugh, tho 
found on a sandy peninsula, near the Bay, 
instead of on a hillside, seems to have had 
the power to transmit this resistant quali- 
ty, together with an increased productive- 
ness, 

The Loganberry is now grown for market 
near Santa Cruz and Watsonville, and the 
results are said to be gratifying both in re 
gardto price and yield. Like the black- 
berry, the season is a long one ; but I have 
no data from the berry gardens. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the area planted is being 
extended rapidly. The Loganberry is hardy 
wherever tested in California, but this 
proves nothing in respect to its value in 
colder climates, tho its wild blackberry 
blood must be an advantage, possibly suffi- 
cient to counteract the weaker Red Antwerp 
cross. The fact that hardly a trace of the 
raspberry remains in vine, leaf or general 
appearance supports this view. 

Loganberry plants will be high-priced for 
a time, because, as with the blackcap rasp- 
berries, we have to layer the long canes or 
else root the tip ends. The new plants 
grow rapidly, and with proper care should 
be fit to fruit thesecond year, The Univer- 
sity of California distributed it quite ex- 
tensively last year; but now the plant is in 
the trade, and, of course, will not he again 
sent out. The forthcoming annual report 
of the California Experiment Stations will 
contain a more complete history of the 
Loganberry,written by Professor Wickson. 
—CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, in Garden and 
Forest. 








A lamp with wrong chim- 


ney stinks if it does not 


smoke. Get the ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





The Siin plex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Ps yrs no washing or 

its cost over and 
burl little ($3 to $10). 


LAWTON & CO., 90 Vesey St., New York. 


or cleaning, , and will 
ain in sending out notices. It costs 
for circulars. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be-accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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Saved My Life. 


“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced iny case hopeless. Ayer’s 
ral relieved the cough, 

—W.H. WARD, 





Cherry Pec 
and finally cured me.’ 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 
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At a good restaurant 


» you often order those delicate dishes with de- 
licious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have these very 
dishes made in your own kitchen ? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


- tells you how. 
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- 100 of her recipes sent postpaid 2 
by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park § 
Piace, New York. : 
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{| Mcf7irthur’s coca 
Hypophosphites t 
YRUP: 


(Lime and Soda) 
+ 


Comp. 
Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, t 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs ! t 


AND DISEASED TISSUE y 
4 Upon the theory of Dr. Churchill and experience ¢ 
+ with MCARTHUR’S SYRUP as a Tissue Builder. + 
* $1.00 at Druggists. Ask your physician about it. + 
+ Pamphlet onthe CURE of CONSUMPTION, FREE.: 
% Physicians’ correspondence solicited. 


j Mearthar E Eypophosphite Go, P. . 0. . Box 2 2423, L _ Boston. } 
2-6-6 ~~ 
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HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 
ee elsyoy 


e ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable — Bsa invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Centrai Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:2¢ PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
TaNgGUANENRAGUHUGURAGOG 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. ¥., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past P ise the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a Jarge an‘ very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 











U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific t) eatment of Cancer, Tumors, and 
a oe growths, without the use of a 


“We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasonable 
opportunity for treatment. 

ook giving a description of our Sanztorium and 
treatment, with terms and reterence,free Address 


DRS. W. E, BROWN & SON Worth adams, Mass 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN Ik 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned _by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK, 
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ByeK Bros 


CLOTHIERS. 
Our latest English Overcoat, 


Loose and !fong, a coat for Fashionable 
Dressers. On sale at ourtwo stores 
only. 


S.W. cor.FULTON and NASSAU Sts., 
AND 
160, 162, 164 EAST 125th St., N.Y. 
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SAND DELICIO 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warercoms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
Tubular” Driving Lamp. 


IT is the only practicable 
and perfect ving lamp 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


HAZELTON 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 
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APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TqgStp. 
Neos. 34 and 36 University Place, New 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point: of 
printing, is light, compact: and durable. 

Uses any desired color of iak, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company 


61 Chambers ete: Corner Broadway, 
§ 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 


the United States. 


ANDIRONS 


ENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES, 


WH Jacnscnr8@ 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels, OPEN FIREPLACES, 


TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. 


BUY OF THE MAKER. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Lergest Manufacurers of 


art 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
» Mass. 
—— stamp for new 100-page 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0,, 


Manufectuvers and Dealers 
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FINE 
SHO ES 


446 & 448 Pulton 8&t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 
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PETER Mesies R’S 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a we 33 obtained after years 
of scientific researc 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in Bie hepatic pond the liying oats 
oonee perfect! igestible, causing no after- 
In r t, oval bottles only, hermetic- 


ally y eoaled and dated. All Drv gists. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout | 





Rince’s Foon '§ he most 


highly con- 
centrated aeameat cows 
to hygienic science, digestible 
by weak stomachs, ‘yolrich & Co. 


Paimer, Mass. 





Church Seating 


Upholstered or Plain. 
PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anorews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
YB RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWA 
D. 6. 








Phils., Pa. 





ACKER MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave., and Broadway and 42d St... 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world, 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 


PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
i ©6Opera Chairs 
ma 6S8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
26 Bromfield 
Stree 


Boston, Mass. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


Por Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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: Weber Piano ; 


is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musician’s stand: ogg and in 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street. Bosto 
Maidén Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 


oath Why Drink Poor Teas ? - 


Uarge pricew'n any esses. 
argo pr eee) Dan 5 
ner, Toilet Sets, 
Watch: 





For full particulars ad@ress, 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody goes with Phillips, 


And his fourteen years “ sunettense in handling 
generate Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 
Ry Dee k Island Excursions are the best. 
ourist Cars. with upholstered seats, runni mss 
fast trains, under the personal guidance “d = — 
mapager, insure a quick and pleasan Slee ng 
Car rate to let i points clipe 


from Chicago, 
Car leaves Bosto eedays ar ant Chicago Thurs- 
3, he only line 


n 
days via Scenic Ly (D. 
through Salt Lake to San te E.. and Los Angeles. 


For rates, berth ‘vessrbaleens or information, ad- 
ress, 


A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St.. Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St, a 54 Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway. N. Y.0 City, N Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 8S. 9th St., Philadel hia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, TIL 


JNO, SEBASTIAN, 
G. P. A. Chicago, Ill. 


FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 





FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. 35.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 


QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y., 
or to THOMAS COOK & SON’S Agencies. 





1 See You’re BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 2 
CHICAGO 
ano te SOUTH 


ONLY LINE TO 


West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 





CALIFORNIA 


Is the most delightful and most health 
ful winter resort in America. It also 
possesses the most novel attractions. 
It is reached most comfortably by the 
Santa Fe Route, the greatest railroad 
in the world. Send for free copy of pro- 
fusely illustrated book “ To California 
and Back” to C. A. HIGGINS, 729 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 





AV FORMA" 35 lu 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principai points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with=- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 



































THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Taz [wpersnpzent Press, 4] amp 48 GOLD Starget, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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, OF NEW YORK 
sa Liberal Policy ever il by 
any Life Insurance Corian, 


SEE 18 2N-VEAR DISTRIBUTION PLAN. 


OFFICERS $ 
q WILLIAM M. COLE, President. 
“FELIX CAMPBELL, Vice President. 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel. 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Act’y 


OFFICES: 


Brooklyn Life Insurance Company Building, 


51 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. tg 





: “Phe most pointed and seusible answer is, Because it will do you a world of goo®_ 

eking after knowledge, wealth, health and many other good things of life is the 
spirit of this age, and one of the most agreeable meuns to their attainment is trave}_ 
But all good endeavor, like‘charity, if possible should begin at home. 

~ It is not the best evidence of good purpose to attempt its fulfillment in far-away 
places. Sir Launfal explored the whole world in search of the Holy Grail, only to retarm 
alter a lifetime of wasted endeavor, broken in body avd spirit, to find it lying at his ewn- 
threshold. 

We point the moral by asking, Why go to hisdpact for sights and delights and bene- 
fits that can be as well had in California, not one whit lacking in quality, and at less 
cost ? Why go to Switzerland for scenery that is surpassed in Yosemite and equaled im 
many other portions of California? Why travel half around the world to climb the 
Alps, when the Sierras are just as magnificeat? Why indulge in such extravagan 
praise of Lucerne and Geneva without knowing the beauties of Tahoe and Clear Lakes. 
and the weirdness of Crater Lake? Why spend a fortune and risk life taking your 
aches and ills to Carlsbad, Vichy, Stachelberg or Weissenburg, when so much nearer 
are Bartlett Springs, Harbin Springs, the Geysers, Napa Soda Springs, Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, Byron Hot Springs, and a score more equally famous for their cures 
Why struggle so hard to scale Matterhorn and Blanc when grand old Shasta towers 
equally high? Why go to Italy for climate that can be found quite as genialin Cali- 
fornia? Why boast's9 of European caravansaries and watering places, when Del Monte 
leads the world in beauty, elegance, delightful ‘aospitality and moderate charges 2? Why 
exclaim insuch amazement at the engineering feats of Pilatus and St. Gotthard, wher 
equally difficult feats have been achieved over the Sierras, and through the Siskiyous by 
the Southern Pacific Company ? 

These significant questions have been ail answered in the true patriotic way by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

The three routes of the Southern Pacific Company will take you to any desired 
locality; the ‘““Sunset”” by way of New Orleans through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and into the southern portion of California; the “Ozden,” by way of Ogden, through 
Utah, Nevada and over the Sierra Nevada; and the “Shasta” by way of Portland, 
through Oregon and Siskiyou Mountains into the Northern part of California. These 
routes afford splendid opportunities for viewing the countries through which they pass- 
and the visitor will never regret having taken the trip. 

~ Any desired information concerning California and the best way of seeing it will be 
furnished by the following agents of the Southern Pacific Company, who will also mail 
beautiful descriptive pamphlets, maps and time tables upon application: 


NEW YORK.—E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 343 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, Washing— 
ton Building. : 

CHICAGO.—W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Frt. and Passenger Agent, 23 
South Clark Street. 





Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


Pioneer of Industrial ‘System in the United States. 


“Operates Ordinary Tisatiatien Also, so that Policies Rauaine from 


$10 to $25,000 are: 


Issued on Terms the Most Liberal and Advantageous. 





SOLID, SOUND AND SAFE. 





PROMPT PAYMENTS A CARDINAL PRINCIPLE. 





se ‘FEATURES. 


The Distinguishing Features of the Prudential. 


It will insure every member of a family between one wna 

eventy. years of age, if in good health. 

_It issues small policies with correspondingly small pre- 
iumis to suit every condition of life. 

It-makes premiums payable weekly, thus dividing even 
he small annual premium into fifty-two parts, s0 as to make 
possible for the poorest to carry an insurance policy. 
The Prudential sends an agent each week to collect pre- 
iums at the home of the policy-holder, thus avoiding all 
rein regard to keeping the premiums paid. 

It pays claims immediately upon proof of death. 

'The premiums on a Prudential policy depend upon the 

ge of the applicant and the amount of insurance, and 
nge from fivecents per week upward. 


ORDINARY BRANCH POLICIES. 


Inits Ordinary Branch the Company issues all kinds of 
feand Endowment.policies, for sums ranging from $1,000 
$25,000. Thepremiums upon these are payable annually, 
mi-annually and quarterly, the amount of premium 
ug governed by the kind and amount of policy taken 

A the age of the applicant These policy contracts are 
ve from all unnecessary technicalities and pores 
r are sbeeesetr liberal in their concessions, 


Real Estate 


Municipal Bonds 
Cask in Banks and Office 


Loans on Policies 


All other Liabilities 


Increase in Assrts 


Paid Policy-holders, over 





Policies in for e, nearly 


FICURES. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES, DEC. 3ist, 1893. 


Bonds and Mortgages........ 


Railroad Bonds (Market Value) 


U. 8. Gov. Bonds (Market Value) 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued 


Deferred Premiums, and Premiums in 
course of collection..,...... 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Legal und Special Reserve on Policies.... 


RECORD OF 1893. 


Increase in Premium Receipts 
Increase in Interest and Rents 
New Insurances written, over 


Policies issued and revived, over 


Paid Policy-holders to date, over. 
Paid out in claims to date, about 


OPINIONS. 


The Prudential is one of the most striking successes of the age 
— Western Insurance Review. 

' The amount of good The Prudential has accomplished since its 
inauguration would be utterly impossible to compute.—The Eeho- 

The progress of The Prudential is a marvel, and it takes its 
rank as one of the safest and best ras companies in the 
world.— Insurance Herald. 


$4,633, 910 00 
2,030,235 63 
2,450,563 75 
616,069 50 
875,783 03 
112,500 00 
119,312 48 
20,936 20 


Life insurance contributes effectually to make life itself 
longer, society happier. the aggregate prosperity of the goramnu.- 
nity greater.—Rev. R.S. Storrs, D.D, Congregational. 


Our Lord meant that we get rid of cares. Nowit is apparent 
that those distressing cares are removed, and we are able to live- 
above anxiety by that single process of insurance.—Rev. Mr_ 
Spurgeon, Baptist. 

The Prudential’s past record is a reasonable guarantee of its 
future usefulness not only toits present large number of pelicy- 
holders, but to the hundreds of thousands who will in years te 
come be enrolled on its lists of members.—The Underwriter- 

I believe in life insurance. Believe init heartily, enthusiastie— 
ally, ou principle, and after careful consideration and some ex- 
perience. It educates thrift in the family and provides instant 
protection for the family.—Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Congrega- 
tional. 

Life insurance companies help most of us to provide for oup 
families after we are gene; but, if we have the money to pay the 
premiums and donot pay them, we have no right to expeet 
mercy at the hand of God in the judgment.—Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage. Presbyterian. 


162,134 34 
$11,021,442 93 


$8,273,788 00 
12,996 26 
2,735,560 67 


$11,021,444 93 


$2,180,591 54 
1,659,000 78 
$4,033 86 
134,000,000 00 
2,900,000 00 
1,090,000 
14,500,000 00 
17,500,000 00 
2,000,000 








HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
JOHN EB. DRYDEN, President. 





A Little ‘see in Price, BUT—! 7 


We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being 
supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND. 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ____ aii 


Hunt & Eaton’ s New Books 


Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible. Tracing Every Word of the 
Text of the Common English Version of the Canonical Books, and Every Occurrence 
of Each Word in Regular Order; together with a Comparative Concordance to the Au- 
thorized and Revised Versions, including the American Variations; also Brief .Dic- 
tionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words of the Original, with References to the 
English Words. By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. One volune, quarto, 1809 pages. 
Cloth, red edges, $6.06. 

Half Russia, cloth sides, $8.00, 
Half Turkey Morccco, extra strong, $10. 00, 


Travels in Three Continents. ‘By J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. Profundis: 
illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


Three of Us: Barney, Cossack, Rex. By Mrs. Izora C, CHANDLER. 
Freely Illustrated, Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Martha’s Mistakes. By Mrs. M. E. Brap.ey, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The Raid from Beauséjour, and How the Carter Boys 
Lifted the Mortgage. By Dyperen G;. D. Roserts. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. , 


Three Times and Out. 

12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Oowikapun. By Ecertoy Ryerson Youna. IJilustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Nine Biessings. By Mary Harriort Norgts. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Kindergarten of the Church. By Mrs. Mary J. Caisso_m Foster. 
12mo. . Cloth, $1.00. 


Hiustrative Notes, 1895. <A Guide to the Study of the Sunday-School Les- 
sons.- By Jesse LYMAN HuRLBUT and ROBERT REMINGTON DouERTY. Fally lilus- 
“trated. yo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Home Talks About the Word, for Mothers and. Children, By Emity 
HUNTINGTON MiLtER. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.0). 

Thoughts for the Thoughtful. Selected an? edited by ApeLame 8. 
SEAVERNS. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white and 4x boxed, $1.25; flexible 
morocco, solid red under gold edges, boxed, $3.00. / 





8vo. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


By Magy Lowe Dickinson. Fully Illustrated, 


12mo. 


* 


For sale by all booksellers, or delivered free in the United States on receipt of price. 
HUN vc & EATON 
150 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
‘better with TabELLA PENs 
is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. 


Samplez, 20 styles, 10 cents. 
TADELLA PEN CO. 


, 14 Filth Ave.; New York. 














‘ Cash Capital 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office: No. 119 Broadway. 


EIGHTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1894. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash*in Banks 
Real Estate. 
United States Stocks (market value)......................0.eu.. 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks ani Buus (market value), . 
State and City Bonds (market value) 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Rel Estate 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Premiums uncollected and in bands of Agents 
Interest due and accrued on 1st July, 1894 


$300,219 70: 
"1,570,353 24 
* 1,446,075 00 
3,466,640 00 


eco Meee $8,907,824 14 
LIABILITIES: | 
$3,000,000 
4.404.980 ( 
748,111 3 


Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claimex...............4........ 
Net Surplus 


John p ipaean, 
Walter H 
Francis a ait 
Hibeidge @. Snow.’ ont Clark 
Hartford, James B, Van Woert. | 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
} Secretaries. TOR Dae G SNOW 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


New York, hei aad 


; V. Presiden 


i Assistant Secretaries. 





